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PREFACE. 



Fate decrees that the mountaineer should, sooner 
or later, &11 a victim to the furor acribendi, and, 
since it is nseless iat a mere mortal to contend with 
the gods, I have yielded to their behests. A fitting 
reward has been allotted me ; though the delight 
of wandering among the great snow fields, of 
climbing the jagged ridges, and of plunging down 
through the primeyal forest of some Caucasian 
valley, cannot be rivalled by the rarest fabric 
built of memory, yet the piecing together of old 
incidents, the interweaving of the laughter and 
the fears, the desperate struggles and the wild 
triumph of old-'Won victories, has tinged many a 
winter evening with the gorgeous colouring of 
Alpine sunsets and has knitted more firmly the 
bonds of we]14ried friendships; to some extent, 
even, it has brought me nearer to that reckless, 
lucky, tireless youth, when the grass slopes, and 
the stones, and the other ills of life, had not 
found the art of troubling. 



PREFACE. 



I fear no contributions to science, or topoi,naphy, 
or learning of any sort are to be found. shhlIwk bed 
in between the story of crags and seracs, of diiving 
storm and perfect weuther. To tell the truth, I 
have only the vaguest ideas about theodolites, and 
as for plane tables, their very name is an abomi- 
nation. To those who think with me, who legard 
mountaineering as unmixed play, these pa<;es are 
alone addressed. Sliould they, in some dim after- 
glow fashion, reflect the joy and frolic of sunsliine 
holidays, their utmost inissinn will have been ac- 
complished, and pride will mightily inflate their 
author. 

My siuoerest thanks are due* to those friends 
who have so kindly placed drawings and photo- 
graphs at mj disposal ; indeed, I feel that my 
debt to them is wholly beyond ezpression. 

A. F. MUMMERY. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
THE MATIERUORN-ZMUTT RIDGE. 

At the age of fifteen the crags of the Via 
Mala and the snows of the Theodule roused a 
ptission within me that has grown with years, 
and has to no small extent moulded my life and 
thought. It has led me into regions of such fairy 
beauty that the fal)led wonders of Zanadu seem 
oommonplace beside them ; it has brought me 
friends who may be relied on in fair weather and 
in foul ; and it has stored my mind with memories 
that are treasures, corruptible neither by moth 
nor rust, sickness nor old age. My boyish delight 
in the great white peaks towering above the 
gloom of pines is still awakened when the lumber- 
ing diligence rolls through the gorge of the Diosaz 
or when the Matterhom rises from out the foliage 
of the Yal Toumanche. I remember, as if it were 
yesterday, my first sight of the great mountain. 
It was shining in all the calm majesty of a Sep- 
tember moon, and, in the stillness of an autumn 
night, it seemed the very embodiment of mystery 



2 THE MATTERHORN. 

and a fitting dwelling-place for the spirits with 
which old legends people its stone swept slopes. 
From that moment I have been one of the great 
peak's most reverent worshippers, and whenever 
the mighty rock appears above the distant hori- 




zon, I hail its advent with devontest joy. Even 
the vulgarisation of Zermatt, the cheap trippers 
and their trompery fiEishions, cannot wholly drive 
me from the lower slopes, and I still love to 
gaze at it from amongst the pines of the 
Biffelberg, or to watch its huge mass soaring 
above the flowery meadows of the Staffel Alp. 
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In those distant days (1871), liowevor, it wiis 
still shrouded with a halo of hut lialf banished 
inafcessibility, and, as I looked at it through the 
tangle of the pines or from thf hree/y alps, I 
scarcely dared to hope that one day T might he 
numbered among the glorious few who had scaled 
its frozen cliffs. Three years later, however, the 
ascent had become fashionable, the deluge had 



begun, and with its earlier waves I was swept on 
to the long desired summit. 

I am aware that from that moment my interest 
in the peak should have eeased, that the well- 
conducted climber never repeats an ascent ; that 
his object is to reach the summit, and, that object 
once attained, his work is over and he should rest 
in ignoble ease. The true faith on this sabjeot is 
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crystallised and resplendent in a remark made to 
me Inst year by a bandbox inmate of the Monte 
Rosa Hotel : "I had to go to Grindelvvald to 
ascend the Kiger ; it was a beastlj- nuisance, but 
I wanted to finish ojf the Oberland: shall never 
go there again " ! 

For myself, I am fain to confess a deplorable 
weakness in my character. No sooner have I 
ascended a peak than it becomes a fidend, and 
delightful as it may be to seek fresh woods and 
pastures new,'* in my heart of hearts I long for the 
slopes of which I know every wrinkle, and on which 
each crag awakens memories of mirth and laughter 
and of the friends of long ago. As a consequence 
of this terrible weakness, I have been no less than 
seven times on the top of the Matterhom. I have 
sat on the summit with my wife when a lighted 
match would not flicker in the windless air, and 
I have been chased from its shattered crest and 
down the Italian ridge by the mad fnxy of thunder, 
lij^tning, and whirling snow. Yet each memory 
has its own peculiar charm, and the wild music of 
the hurricane is hardly a less delight than the 
glories of a perfect day. The idea which cleaves 
unto the orthodox mountaineer that a single ascent, 
on one day, in one year, enables that same moun- 
taineer to know and realise how that peak looks 
on all other days, in all other years, suggests that 
he is still wallowing in the lowest bogs of Philis- 
tinism. It is true the crags and pinnacles are the 
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same, but their ehinin iind beauty lies in the ever 
changing light and shade, in the mists which 
wreath around them, in the huf,'e cornices and 
pendent icicles, in all the varyinL^ cin anistancc of 
weather. Reason, and hour. Moivt-ver, it is not 
merely that the actual vision impressed on the 
retina reflects every mood and change of summer 
storm and sunshine ; but the observer himself is 
hardly less inconstant. On one day he is domi- 
nated by the tingling horror of the precipicei the 
gaunt bareness of the stupendoag cliffs, or the 
deadly rush of the rooks when some huge block 
breaks from its moorings and hurtles through the 
air — a fit emblem of resistless wrath. On yet 
another day he notices none of these things; lulled 
by the delicate tints of opal and azure, he revels 
in the yaporoiis softness of the Italian valleys, in 
the graceful sweep of the wind-drifted snow, or 
even in the tiny flowers wedged in the joints of 
the granite. While the mountain may sometimes 
impress its mood on the spectator, as often the 
spectator only sees that which harmonises with 
his own. A man may doubtless be so constracted 
that 

" A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow prinuose is to him " 

and in no conceivable oircnmstance or time could 
it ever be aught else; but others more happily 
constituted, who can rejoice in the beauty of the 
external world, are scarcely likely to feel the 
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"taint of staleness/' no matter how thoroughly 
they may know the substantial basis of rock and 
ice on which the sun and cloud, mist, air, and sky 
are ever weaving the «?lory of the view. 

• It was, tlien, with an interest in the great jnoun- 
tain only intensified by my first ascent, that I 
crossed the Tiefeninatten Joch in 1879. Whilst 
descending the glaeier, I gazed long and earnestly 
at the great Zmntt ridge towering above the h)ng 
slopes of rock and stone swept couloirs of the 
western face. I was by no means the first wiio 
had so gazed; amongst others, Mr. Whynjper, with 
his guides Michfl ('r(.)z and Christian AIkht, had 
studied it carefully hum the crags of tiie Dent 
Blanche. The conclusions they came to may be 
gathered from the following paragraph : My 
old enemy — the Matterhorn — seen across the basin 
of the Z'Muttgletscher, looked totally nnassailalile. 
*Do you think,' the men asked, ' that you, or any 
one else, will ever get up that mountain ? ' And 
when, undismayed by their ridicule, I stoutly 
answered, * Yes, but not upon that side,' they 
burst into derisive chuckles. I must confess that 
my hopes sank; for nothing can look, or be, more 
completely inaccessible than the flatter]] om on its 
northern and north-west sides." * It did not appear, 
however, that this judgment was wholly warranted. 
The snow ridge and the jagged rocks by which it 
is continued for some distance further, offered an 

* " Scntnbl«s unongBt the Alps," p. 278. 
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obtrusively easy route to a height of about 13,000 
feet, and ou the final rid«ie, horn about 14,000 feet 
to the summit, the climber had little to fear. 
Serious dilhculty was limited to the short section 
of the route by which these two highways would 
have to be connected. From observations on this 
and previous occasions, it was evident tliat where 
the Zrautt ridge first steepens, till it verges on tlie 
} ( rj eudicular, it would be necessary to bear to tiie 
left into n deeply ctit couloir, which falls in appal- 
ling precijnces to the Matterhorn glacier. The 
upper part of thif? couloir, where alone we should 
havp to deal with it, did not. however, look aito- 
getiier hopeless, and, provided it could be ascended, 
the ridge would be regained above the first in- 
accessible step. A short distance further, where 
it a^ain becomes perpendicular, or rather actually 
overhangs, it was apparently possible to swerve 
to the right on to the long slopes of the 
western face, and, after a considerable ascent, to 
regain the Zmutt ridge above all serious diflSculty. 
Haying decided upon this somewhat ambitious 
programme, I went down to Zexmatt to find a 
suitable guide to carry it out. 

In front of the Monto Bosa Hotel I met an old 
companion, Alois Burgencr, who g&ve me the joyM 
news that his brother Alexander might possibly 
be able to join me for a few days. The broad- 
sbonldered Alexander, his face half hidden in 
beard, was then interriewed, he bluntly expressed 
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his opinion that to go on such an expedition with 
a Herr of whom he knew nothing would be a 
*• verfluchte Duimnheit." I was inu( h taken by 
this bold expression of opinion, which appeared 
to me not merely indicative of a wise distrust of 
an untried climber, but also of a determination to 
drive home the attack, when once begun, to the 
utmost limits of possibility. My previous experi- 
ence had been chiefly, if not ezclusiTely, with men 
who were eager to start on any attempt, no matter 
how desperate, and who were fiekr too polite to 
inqnire whether their employer knew anything 
about the art of climbing. At an early stage in 
the proceedings, however, these men had invariably 
developed a most touching, but none the less most 
inconvenient, affection for their wives and families, 
and were compelled by these most commendable 
feelings to discontinue the ascent. The confident 
carnage of Alexander, and the honest outspoken- 
ness of his language, seemed to show that he was 
not of this sort, and to presage well for our future 
acquaintance. I gladly accepted his suggestions, 
and agreed that we should make a fe^ preliminary 
expeditions together. 

We accordingly crossed to the Laquin Thai by 
the Mischabel and Laquin passes, forcing our way 
back over the Metschhom by a new and remarkably 
difficult route. We then ascended the Pordenhom, 
and on the fifth day returned to Zermatt by the 
Bied pass and St. Niklaus. Our campaign having 
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been thus successfully inaugurated, we were ready 
to turn our attention to the Zinutt ridge. We 
felt, however, that we had fairly earned a day's 
rest, so we spent the last of August lying among 
the hayniukers of the lower slopes. Towards 
evening we heard that ^Iv. Penhall, with Ferd, 
Xmseug and L. Zurbriickeu, had started that very 




ooxsnaixo isf oonm. 



day to Bleep on the mountain and assault the 
Zmutt ridge the next morning. We had little 
doubt about their success. The weather looked 
perfect, the mountain was in exceptionally good 
condition and the party was of most unusual skill 
and strength. We determined in consequence to 
-vary our plans and cross the Col Burand. This 
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would enable us to watch their progress and obtain 
useful inforuiation for the future, and we hoped that 
possibly the east ridge or uorth-eust face of the 
Dent Blanche would afford us oonsolation for the 
loss of the Zmutt hdge. 

The next morning, on our way to the Staffel 
Alp we found that so tierce a wind was raging on 
the higher peaks that it seemed hardly possible 
BXky serious ascent could be effected. Our thoughts 
and aspirations consequently veered back to the 
Zmutt ridge, and Avhen we met Peuhall's party 
returning, and heard that they had definitely 
abandoned the ridge route, we determined to spend 
the day at the Stockje and see whether the wind 
and clouds really meant mischief. On our Hriival 
there the men soon came to the conclusion that 
the weather was hopeless. I was, however, much 
too young and too eager to dream of returning, 
and, being wholly ignorant of all meteorological 
lore, I was able to prophesy fair things with such 
an appearance of well-foimded knowledge that 
Burgener was half convinced. A second difficulty 
then arose. Our provisions were calculated on the 
basis of a ten hours* walk, and were obviously in- 
sufficient for a two days' campaign. Gentinetta's 
feeliugs, stimulated doubtless by the contemplation 
of these limited supplies, at length overcame his 
usual taciturnity and, unabashed by the dignity 
that doth hedge " a Herr, he expressed 7m 
opinion of my prophecies. He backed this up by 
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stating his conviction that at no period since the 
creation of the worhl, nor for that matter anterior 
to it, had such \vind and such clouds resulted in 
aught but the most desperate and lasting bad 
weather. We felt that ezefcise would be good for 
his spirits, and that in any case his company would 
be depressing, so he was sent back to Zermatt for 
extra supplies and the best man he could find to 
help cany them. We pointed out the place where 
we should camp, and undertook to intercept him on 
his way back should the weather appear to us too 
evil for sleeping out 

Ever darkening clouds rolled over the Col Tour* 
nanche, and the roar of the wind through the 
crags of the Matterhom became distinctly audiblci 
telling of the furious hnificane that was raging 
round its mighty ridges. Burgener's confidence 
began to waver, and he again suggested retiring to 
the Capuan luxuries of the Monte Rosa Hotel. I 
felt more than a tremor of doubt myself, but the 
die was cast, so I trusted to luck, kept a cheerfal 
countenance and declared that, come what might, 
we should have fair play from the weather. 
Burgener was impressed. The constant blotting 
out of the distant ridges, the ever gathering mass 
of cloud round the Matteihorn and more than a 
suspicion of dampness in the fierce squalls of wind 
that smote us at short intervals, were signs so 
distinct and unmistakable that he thought even a 
Herr must recognise them. My persistence, there- 
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fore, suggested occult knowledge. I was, perhaps, 
a Mahatma (or its Saas Thai equivaleut), and he 
settled himself in a sheltered comer and, charmed 
by the caresses of my Lady Nicotine, told me weird 
tales of the ghosts and goblins which still haant 
the great circle of cliffs towering above the Val 
Amsasca. As the day wore on, the bniden of a 
cheerful countenance became too much for me, so 
I retired to a qoiet nook and, wrapped in numerous 
rugs, sought to drown my anxieties in sleep. Late 
in the afternoon Burgener awoke me with a great 
thump and bid me look at the weather. My first 
impression was that he had come to upbraid me as 
an impostor, and hold up my prophecies to scorn 
and derision. His jubilant air and a look of thin- 
ness about the lingering clouds, however, negatived 
these painful thoughts, and I found that the thump 
was intended to convey devout appreciation of my 
astounding wisdom ! I shook myself free from the 
damp rugs, and a gleam of sunshine breaking 
through the mists, we welcomed the returning orb 
of day with ear-splitting yells and a '* break 
down " as vigorous as hobnailed boots would 
permit. Our conduct would doubtless have sug- 
gested to competent critics that we were pious 
followers of ZoroLister (or esca]iod lunatics ?). 
These ebullitions of joy havin;^' exhausted them- 
selves and us, we packed the knapsacks and, appro- 
priating the store of ru^'s belonpfing to the hut, 
made for the rendezvous appomted with Gentinetta. 
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At tlie extreme iiorth-Avestern corner of the ^n-eat 
buttress or shelf on which rests the Matterhorn 
glacier, is a stony plateau from which the ice has 
long since retreated* We hoped to discover a 
sheltered hollow amongst the debris with which it 
is strewn, and thitherward we slowly wended cor 
way. On onr firrival we foand a total absence of 
con7ement hollows, and we were fain to content 
onrselvcs with such protection as the side of a hi<j^ 
rock affords. Above us frowned the great ice cliffs 
of the glacier, cutting off nearly all view of the 
mountain. To their right, and out of reach of any 
fragments that might fall from them, was a long 
ridge of rock leading to the foot of the snow arete. 
Having lit onr fire and set the pot to boil, we 
sat down at the edge of the clifiE overlooking the 
Zmntt glacier, and soon discovered Gentinetta and 
another man making their way rapidly through 
the crevasses. Meanwhile the sun had set, and 
with the gathering darkness the last lingering 
clouds dispersed as by magic. About eight o'clock 
the men arrived, and we found that our new 
recruit was Johann Petrus. We were both de- 
lighted, for no bolder climber or more resolute 
man has ever delighted the heart of an eager Herr. 

Gentinetta*8 commissariat arrangements had 
taken a very fluid form. Our dinner consisted 
chiefly of the remains of our original provisions 
and an heterogeneous mixture of red wine and 
marsala, bottled beer and cognac. During the 
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continuance of this festivity, Burgener and 
Gentinetta vied with each otiier in extolling the 
weather wisdom of their Herr. Petrus was called 
upon to bear witness to" its utterly nncotnproniis- 
ing appetiranc e in the morning, and, not content 
with his testimony, the absent Imseng was 
added to my triumph : for had he not also given 
it np as liopelcss ? "Yet their Herr had never 
faltered in his confidence " — little did they guess 
my feelings during the afternoon — and had 
consistently borne true witness in the face of an 
adverse host." Subsequent experience has been 
quite thrown away on Burgener ; he still regards 
me as of transcendent merit in this branch of 
the olimber*8 craft. When, as usually happens, 
facts do not agree with my forecast, he, like the 
celebrated French scientist, is inclined to exclaim : 
Tant pis pour les faits*" 

The night proved intensely cold. The clouds 
had prevented any sunshine reaching the plateau, 
and the small pools of water and patches of snow, 
even when we first reached it, were still hard frozen 
from the previous night's frost. These iuy rocks 
below and a keen north wind above seemed to freeze 
us to the very marrow, and we shivered with the pain 
of cold under our scanty rugs. We were all glad 
when it was time to be moving, and at the first 
hint of dawn (4.15 a.m.) we began to scramble up 
the rocks and along the ridge leading towards the 
snow ar^te. At 5.20 a.m. we reached its foot, and 
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on a sheltered ledj^^e found the (h hris of Peuhall's 
camp. Here we halted for breakfast nnd deposited 
the blankets, which, thinking; it just possible we 
might have to spend another ni^dit on the moun- 
tain, we had brought with us to this point. After 
half an hour's halt we put on the rope and began 
to ascend the snow ridge. Beaching the rocky 
teeth, which, when seen from Zermatt, stand oat 
conspicnoasly against the sky, we scrambled over 
the rickety piles of frost-riven rock. Beyond the 
third tooth we were pulled up by a deep cleft. 
Bnrgener and Petms soon scrambled down the 
£aoe of the rocks to our right and Bucceeded in 
getting into it. Further direct progress was, how- 
ever, impossible, as the ridge rose perpendicnlaiiy 
above them, and a great rib supporting it bulged 
out in front and precluded all chance of traversing. 
Of itself this would not have stopped either of the 
men, as a narrow gully between this rib and the 
fangs of the tooth on which Gtentinetta and I were 
sitting, offered an obvious means of descending 
below the obstruction ; farther in front and to the 
left, however, rose a slope with the unpleasant 
look that tells of a basis of rotten rock, glazed with 
ice and masked with powdery snow. Higher up 
it steepened till it seemed almost perpendicular. 
Up this slope we knew we must go or abandon the 
ascent, and, startled by its appearance, the men 
recoiled to the rocks where I was still posted. 

For another three^uarters of an honr we 
examined it without being able to see a satis- 
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factory way across, and unpleasant doubts were 
being freely expressed when a distant jodel 
attracted our attention. Far away down the 
moiiutain we spied three dots, whom we at 
once and rightly guessed to be Penhall and his 
guides. We wasted the next half-hour in alter- 
nately watching their progress and studying our 
slope. At length they disappeared behind a pro- 
jecting buttress, and this excuse for delay having 
disappeared, it was decided that we should pass 
the cleft in front and examine the slope more 
nearly. We descended into the gap. Burgener 
and Petrus then scrambled down the gully and 
soon found a way on to the face. On reacliing 
this point " a few minutes later I found Burgener 
and Petrus already working upwards, and in a 
few minutes we were again on the arete. After 
following it a short distance, we reached the point 
at which it was necessary to take to the evil slope, 
and the discussion was once more renewed. 
Burgener was distinctly averse to attempting it, 
but as there was no other way, Petras went 
forward to explore. 

^ This point is seen, in (he illostrtttion opposite, just be* 
yond the rocky teeth which terminate tlu- snow ridge. The 
route then turns to the left riito the couloir, Inu ;i;.'ain reaches 
the ridge beyond the lirst precipitous step. Higher up, near 
where this ridge niOTges in the great western face — ^to the left 
of three small SDOW patches— the route turns to the right, and 
the ])rokcn western face is followed till it becomp'? possihle 
to traverse back on to the tiual Zmutt ridge, which is tlicu 
followed to the sammit. 

3 
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I have not the slightest doubt that Bargener's 
objection to this slope was exdusivelj due to the 
fact that we had never previously been together 
on this sort of work. It was obviously practic- 
able, but it was equally obvious that the slip of 
one meant the destruotion of all who were roped 
to him. Subsequent experience enables me to 
sympathise with his feelings. The knowledge 
that you can do nothing to arrest a slip, combined 
with a lively fear that one may occur, cieutes as 
unpleasant a situation as it is easy to imagine. 
The fear of slipping oneself is almost a delight 
wiicn compared with the trap-like feeling induced 
by the rope with an mikuown (quantity " at the 
end of it. 

Our halts at this point and on the third tooth 
had exceeded two hours, and we had no more time 
to lose. Petrus seemed to he getting on all right, 
80 Bur^oner made ready for the traverse. Though 
by no means a big man in the valley, on an ice 
glazed slope lie seems to visibly dilate, and looks 
like a veritable giant when wielding his resistless 
axe. For some reason, probably to get a decent 
excnse for nnroping (lentinetta and saving him 
from the risk of the " unknown quantity," * 
Burgeuer told us to pay him out till he should 

* On more than one ooeasion I have found Burgener 

attempting to save others from risks which he himself was 
running, by various more or less transparent flevices. To 
those who know him it is needless to add that he never 
allows others to mn risks from which he himself is exempt. 
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be "ganzfoBt." We paid out a hundred feet of 

rope, and as there was no immediate prospect of 
his being " f^'anz fest," and as iu the event of a 
slip it was tolerably ceitain tliat it would make no 
difference whether ho were or uo, 1 cautiously 
followed his track ; Gentinetta bringing up the 
rear, free fioni the dangerous entanglement of 
the rope. Having traversed in all about a hun- 
dred and fifty feet we were able to turn up the 
slope, and soon reached firm rock, which, though 
very steep, ofifered good hold and plenty of it. 
Burgener dashed up at a furious pace. Suddenly 
a splinter of rock caught his coat, and an agonised 
yell told us that his pipe, his faithful companion iu 
many a hard- fought climb, and the gift of bis most 
trusted Herr, had been jerked out of his pocket 
and had plunged down to the Matterhorn glacier. 

Soon afterwards we regained the ridge, and, 
without halting, followed it to the point where it 
not merely becomes perpendicular, bat aotually 
overhangs.* We had now to traverse to our 
right on to the great western face of the mountain. 
Bnrgener anxiously scanned the huge cliff and 
then gripped my hand and exclaimed, " The pipe 
IB avenged, we are on the summit,*' which I took 
to mean that we should be there sometime. 

* That this is no exaggeration may be disstinctly seen cither 
from the Mettclhora or froui the slopes above mid to the weat 
of Breuil. From these two oi^posite points this part of (be 
«rdte is well seen. 
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The men began the conBtruction of a stone 
man, whilst I utilised the halt in a diligent 
search for a diminiitive chioken which Burgener 

averred was concealed in the knapsack. We 
then prepared one of our numerons bottles for 

the due reception of our names, and it was sub- 
sequently carefully built into the cairn. These 
duties haviiii^ been performed, and Burgener 
liaviug ])orrowed Gentinetta's pipe— which, by the 
way, he did not return till we got back to Zer- 
matt — we began the ascent of the western face. 
We traversed a short distance and then turned 
straight up over slabby, icy and somewhat loose 
rocks. They were not, however, dililcult, aud 
we Hiade rapid ]) regress. Probably we should 
have done better still further to the right, but 
Burgener was very properly averse to this course, 
as he thought it might bring us too directly above 
the other party. Even where we were, he insisted 
on the utmost care to avoid upsetting stones. I 
snbsefpiently learnt from Penhall that his party 
was too far to the right to be affected hy anything 
we sent down, and the one or two fragments we 
did dislodge never came within sight or hearing. 

After some steady climbing, we reached a point 
from which it appeared possible to work back on 
to the Zmutt ridge, but Burgener was not quite 
certain, and on hearing that Carrel had traversed 
by a ledge higher up, he preferred to take tliat 
course. We soon gained this ledge — the welU 
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known " corridor " of the early Breuil ascents — 
and found no difficulty in following it to the 
foult that bars access to the ridge. Fetros was 

promptly swiuj^ over to see if the last man could 
get down unaided. This being pronounced im- 
possible, our second rope was got out. A good 

deal of time was spent before it could be fixed, 
the only available knob of rock being too round 
to admit of its being easily iittaclRd. Meanwhile, 
I had time to look along the led^e which winds 
like a pathway, round all the irregularities of the 
mountain, to the Bouthern ridge. It was quite 
free from ice and snow, and in its then condition 
could have been traversed with ease. I also 
came upon a deeply rusted hook driven into 
the rock, a relic, I suppose, of Mr. Grove's ascent 
in 1807. Having slid down the rope, we found 
the remainder of the led«^'e was very diflereut. 
Instead of offering firm foothold on the rock, 
it was loaded with incoherent snow, and the few 
knobs which protmded througli tliis were glazed 
with ice, and, for the most part, rotten. It was, 
however, of no great extent, and we were soon 
able to plunge through the snow on to the ridge 
(12.50 p.m.). Petrus, who had been more or less 
erratic in his movements all day, had disappeared. 
We followed his traces, occasionally on the art'te, 
but more often on the steep slope to the left, 
and in three-quarters of an hour found him on 
the summit (1.45 p.m.). 
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The day was perfectly calm and ihe "^lew 
cloudless. Time fled swiftly, and when Bnrgener 
came up to me with the rope at 2.80 p.m. I could 
hardly helie^e we had been three-quarters of an 
honr on the summit. 

Then we descended the chain-dad north-eastern 
arete to the elbow» where we waited a few minutes 
to watch Penhairs party, which had jast come in 
sight on the Zmntt ridge. With a parting jodel 
to our friends we plunged down the elopes to the 
cabane. Great care, however, was required to avoid 
the broken glass and sardine boxes which had 
accumulated in large quantities. After a short 
halt we ran down to the Furggen glacier, and at 
5.30 p.m. were unbuckling our gaiters on the 
moraine under the Hornli. An hour and a half 
later we tramped down the high street of 
Zermatt, and were soon enjoying the rewards of 
the faithful. 

Note. — So far as I can learn, the ascent bad 
till 1891 been only once repeated. On the 27th 
of August of that year, however, S. A. R. il Duca 
degli Abruzzi, witli Dr. Norman Collie and myself, 
left a gite, rather below my pre^^ous quarters. 
Under the lead of young Pollnif^'er, who was the 
only professional member of the party, we kept 
to the right of my old route, and, reaching the 
Tiefeumatten glacier, skirted it where it abuts 
against the clifis of the Alatterhoru. Then turn- 
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ing straight up, we cliiiibed to the suow ridge just 
where it merges into the rocky teeth. 

We found the mountain almost completely free 
from snow and ice, and were able to climb without 
serions difficulty on the face to the left of the 
ridge — ^in the gully falling away to the Matterhom 
glacier — ^which, when I was there pre^ouely, had 
been excessively dangerous. Similar good luck 
followed us when we emerged on the western face, 
and we found places, which in 1879 had been very 
fonuidable, comparatively easy and simple. By 
9.10 a.m. we gained the upper Zmutt lidge. This, 
owing to the absence of snow, was quite easy, and 
a little before 10 a.m. we reached the summit. 
The fiaar of approaching bad weather had, how- 
aver, driven us ever forward at our best pace, and 
it is not likely the ascent will often be made as 
rapidly. 

Four days later, three parties were on this face 
of the mountain together. Miss Bristow, with 
young Pollinger and Zurbriggen (ascended by the 
Hdmli route and detcended by the Zmutt ridge — 
the first descent effected on this side of the 
mountain) ; Dr. Giissfeldt with Bey ; and Mr. 
Farrar with D. Maquignaz (both ascended by the 
Zmutt ridge; Dr. Gtofeldt descending b} the 
Hdmli route and Mr. Farrar returning by the 
2Smutt). 



CHAPTEli II. 



THE MATTLRHORN-FURGGEN RIDGE. 

A YEAR later, ut Couttet's Hotel, I was drcuiiHng 
peacefully of niy hien aiinee the Ai<;uille des 
Charmoz — -u-hoiii wo had successfully wooed the 
previous day— when Biirgener broke in upon luy 
slumbers and ejected me, ruthlesBly, from the soft 
comfort of my bed. 

• Protests were vain. The huge ridge of the 
Fnrggen Matterliorn had long tempted his desires, 
and what are sucli tilings as sleep, rest, or biisslul 
ease, when weighed in the balauce with the wild 
joy of gripping grey-brown ledges, and hacking 
and beating the long gnllios of lilack ice into 
submission ? All the ingrained lighting instinct 
was aroused in him. He wished to hurl himself 
once more at the cliffs and ridges, matching his 
skill against their dumb, passiordess resistance, 
and forcing them now, as ever, to yield to his 
reckless onslaught. Time, however, pressed, and 
if this attempt was to be made, without pieja- 
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dioiiig other long-cherished hopes, it was neces- 
sary to reach Stalden that very night. 

We horried along to Argenti^re, and then the 
driver, thinking he had fairly got as in his power, 
coolly told us that it was quite impossible to catch 
the mid-day train at Martigny; at all events, 
neither his horses nor any one else's could do it. 
We were not, however, to be beaten. Seizing our 
axes and knapsacks, we left the voitore disconso- 
late on the road, and trudged manfully up the 
path towards the Col de Balme. The driver, who 
saw the piled-up wealth of the Martiguy tariff 
dwindling into a mere ten francs, protested with 
uU the vigour of a Chamoniard. 

We were buoyed up, durii;- the ascent, by the 
hope th.iL a \ oil are would be procurable ut the 
Forclaz inn. But when we arrived there, we 
foiuid that luck had abandoned us, and we must 
face the grim terrors of the road down to Mar- ' 
tigny. Half choked by dust, and more than half 
baked by the blazing sun, we reached the railway 
station with just twenty minutes to spare. Bur- 
gener quickly recognised the necessities of the 
situation — borrowing a franc, he dashed into the 
town, and, before we could realise the nature of 
his quest, he returned with a great stoneware jar 
full of foaming beer. Jolly John Barleycorn 
quickly appeased our miseries, and by the time 
the lumbering train had arrived happiness was 
ouce more enshrined in the party. 
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We reached StaldeQ about 4 p.in., and halted 
for the night. By bo doing, Baigener and Yenetz 
were enabled to maJce those eoclesiaBtical airange- 
menta which the peculiar enormities of the Furg- 
gen ridge seemed to render desirable. Such 
elaborate and carefiil preparations appeared to 
me a trifle uncanny, and subsequent events 
showed y&ry clearly the evil effects which this 




sort of indulgence in religious festivities has upou 
the nerves. However, hoth Burgeuer and Yenetz 
appeared to be in excellent spirits when they 
returned, and we wLiled away the summer evening 
with stoiies of ehaniois hunting aiid the great 
deeds wrought aujongst the winter snow. 

The next day we strolled up to St. Niklaws, 
uiid drove merrily ou to Zermatt, startiDg about 
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half-past ten the same evening for our ridge. 
Near the last chfileta, the guides, allured by tiie 
pleasing appearance of a small hollow, curled 
themselves up and went &st to sleep. I soon 
found that the grass was damp, not to say wet, 
and the wind bitterly cold. The contemplation of 




these discomforts gradually exhausted iny patience, 
and, as there were no signs of waking, I gently 
stirred the sleepers with an ice-axe. The knap- 
sacks were picked up, and we went slowly on our 
way. From this point our pace became steadily 
worse, until, at last, Burgener confessed to being 
very unwell. In consequence, I took his load. 
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and we straggled onwards till we came to a great 
stone, close to the Scbwarzer See. It was quite 
obvioas by this time that the ascent must be 
abandoned, and, after an hour's halt, we tramped 
wearily back to Zermatt, where we arrived too 
early for break&st and too late for bed. 

After a bathe in the Triftbach, I returned to 
a sad and solitary meal in the Monte Bosa Hotel, 
and, from a secluded comer, heard my chances of 
success discussed on all sides; the more eager 
folk even neglecting their breakliists in fovour of 
the painfal attitudes requisite to watch the Furg- 
gen ridge through the big telescope. 

A well-known climber has expressed a doubt 
whether the Christian virtue of good temper is 
bindin^^ on a man before 9.30 a. in, I sincerely 
trust it inuy not be, or Venetz and I most certainly 
liave a ' niauvius qnart d'heure " before ns. Bnr- 
gener, with much wisdom, went to bed, and was 
thus free from the wrangles with which Venetz 
and I sought to pass the dragging hours. As the 
day wore on, things began to take a more hopeful 
torn. Burgener was reported better, and, towards 
eveuinti;, even in favour of a renewed attempt. 
Two other parties were loavinnf for the Hornli 
route at 11 p.m., so, to avoid the bustle and 
discomfort of an innumerable host, we determined 
not to start before midnight. 

Owing to the usual delays, we (Ud not actually 
get off till 12.4(5 p.m.j and, once more, tramped 
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up the slopes to oar last night's halting plaee. 
Whilst the men were consuming a sort of pre- 
paratory breakfast, I watched the curious move- 
ments of a light, far below on the Gomer glacier. 

The light, obviously, proceeded from a lantern, 
but its movements were most extraordinary and 
undecided. At one moment it would make f^ood 
progress up the glacier, then it would halt, wobble 
up and down, in and out, dodge behind intervening 
rocks or ice, again reappear, and finally re-descend 
to the original point of departure. These pro- 
ceedings were then repeated, and there seeTned 
to be no possible aim or ol»ject in its va,LMi u ^. 
How^ever, my mind was chiefly occupied witii tiie 
Furggen ridge, and, so soon as we again got under 
weigh, T thought no more of its strange behaviour. 
The men were evidently determined to make up 
for our blow progress on the preceding night by 
the rapidity of their movements on this, and it 
was with no small delight that I hailed our arrival 
on the level stretch of boggy ground, under the 
Schwarzer See. 

A few minutes later we were surrounded by the 
weird, unearthly flicker of innumerable will-o'-the- 
wisps. At every step they floated away on either 
hand, yet, seemingly, no sooner had we passed, 
than they crept up stealthily behind, dogging our 
footsteps with a cruel \'indictiTeness from which 
there appeared no hope of escape or flight. 

The men were horror-struck. Burgener gripped 
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my arm and hoarsely whispered — " Sehen Sie, 
Herr, die todteu Leute ! " 

We were matked out for the vengeance of the 
immortal gods. The fiends who liaiint the crags 
of the Matterhoni were aheady gloating over their 
prey ! Such was the purport of the agonised 
whispers of the meu. I am fain to confess, the 
crawling, bluish flames, the utter sileuce, and the 
contagion of my companions' superstitious fear, 
thrilled me with instinctive horror. 1 perceived, 
however, that if we were not to return to Zer- 
matt baffled and beaten a second time, the dehghts 
of a spiritualistic seance must be abandoned in 
favour of a matter-of-fact explanation. My efforts 
in this direction led Burgoner and Yenetz to the 
somewhat erroneous belief that every square yard 
of England, Scotland, and Wales is illuminated, 
nightly, by similar, but far more briUiant and 
nerrO'Shattering, displays. Despite the unfortu- 
nate way in which my Gennan would give out 
just as I was making a really effective point, the 
men were evidently inclined to think that these 
"Geiflter" were, perhaps, impostors; but, alas I 
this was not all. 

Ach lieber Heir, did you not see the wander- 
ing light on the Ck>mer glacier? There is no 
boggy ground there. That was a Geist." 

In vain I protested that it was a lantern. A 
lantern! What could uiy one want there? It 
was on the road to nowhere ; besides, it did not 
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iiiovo forwards like a lantern, but kept wanderiug 
to aod fro, twiukliiig aud doJgiug, precisely as a 
disembodied spirit, with no particular business ojq 
hand, might be expected to do." 

The position was seiioiis enough in all con- 
science. It is a well ascertained fact (attested 
by all the ecclesiastical authorities of the Saas, 
Zermatt, and Anzasca valleys) that any one seeing 
a ** (reist " is rert;iin to be killed within twenty- 
four hoars ! I pointed out to Burgener that this 
being so, there could be no advantage in turuing 
back ; for, either they were ghosts, in which case 
we must be killed, or they were uot ghosts, in 
which case we might as well go on. The men 
admitted the diiemma, but suggested that even 
so, (limbing up a peak for the purpose of being 
chacked oft it by mischievous ''Geister" is not 
pore and unalloyed joy. I readily assented to this 
proposition, but pointed out the inconvenience and 
discomfort, both mental and bodily, of being haled 
£rom the Monte Rosa Hotel, perhaps from the 
yery table dlidte itself, by the foul iiend and his 
myrmidons. I asked him to consider (he scorn 
and contempt with which the Zermatt priesthood, 
ever jealous of their Saaa Thai brethren, would 
witness his flight, as, clutched by the huge talons, 
the black wings bore him to the under world. 
Burgener, who, like Luther and the early Christian 
fathers, had had personal acquaintance with his 
Satanic Majesty, agreed that this would be alto- 
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gether too {Efrievous, and, taking everything into 
consideration, that the balimce of advantage lay 
with an advance. Being thf most sceptical of the 
party, I was allotted the post of leader. 

Suddenly, in the distance, appeared two lights. 
*' The other parties ! " I exclaimed, thinking the 
men's fears would be somewhat allayed by com- 
pany. Bnt Bnrgener and Yenetz had "Geister" 
on the brain, and vowed that these also were nn- 
donbted specimens of that genus. I urged tlietu 
to force the pace and find out. " What ! " cried 
they, " do you know so little of Geister as to 
attempt such a thing as that?" Burgener, after 
much persuasion, consented to jodel, a proceed- 
ing attended with very grave danger — " Geister " 
don't like being jodelled at — and only to be effected 
in doubtful and tremulous sort. To our delight, 
however, back came a cheery yell, that the men 
recognised as belonging to Peter Taugwaider. 

The sceptics in the party being much streng- 
thened by this most opportune support, we pushed 
onwards more cheerily. When, lol a great 
Imninous figare with oatstretched arm sprang 
across our path, and, as instantly, melted into the 
blackness of night. I will freely admit that the 
inyeterate sceptic was startled at this apparition, 
and stood motionless with horror and supersti- 
tions fear. The men, however, were actuated by 
other feehnga. They knew that only a few yards 
off were the consecrated walls of the Sohwarzer 

4 
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See chapel, and, dashing past me, they rushed, 
wild with panic fear, towards this tiny oasis of 
safety. 

A second time the appaiition stood before os, 

bat now we could see that our mysterioDS foe was 
naught else than the door-post of the sacred edifice 
itself. A caudle left in the chapel by Taugwalder 
throwing a fitful light on the timbered porch, as 
the unlatched door swung to and fro in the light 
breeze. 

The men entered for devotional purposes, whilst 
I proceeded slowly on my way. Beaching the 
furggen glacier, I sat down on a stone and waited. 
Half an hour past, and I began to wonder whether 
a fresh troop of ghosts had driven them inconti- 
nently back to Zermatt. Happily, just as the first 
grey light of dawn began to show in the east, my 
shouts were answered, and, once more united, we 
tramped rapidly up the glacier. As the sun rose, 
its earliest beams fell on long wisps of snow torn 
from the crest of the Matterhorn, and though of 
fairy-like beauty, suggestive of more wind than we 
quite cared for. 

We had by now reached the base of the steep 
glacier that clings to the eastern face of the 
Matterhorn, and as our ghostly adventures had 
most unduly delayed us, we determined to try a 
short cut and ascend transversely over the dis- 
torted ice to a rock couloir that obviously gave 
access to the broken cliff immediately under 
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the Furggen ridge. The adoption of this line of 
aacent illustrates yezy clearly the errors to which 
even the best ice men are occasionally subject. I 
have no hesitation in saying, that Bnrgcner is 
second to no one living, in the skill with which 
he can steer his party through an ice &U, and the 
instinctive art of taking the best route. But on 
this occasion he was hopelessly astray. An easy 
route to the foot of our couloir can be found, either 
by keeping close under the north-eastern ridge till 
the upper level of the glacier is reached, and 
thence traversing across slightly inclined snow ; or 
the climber may push over the flat glacier to the 
foot of the Furggen^grat, and find an equally easy 
way to the upper snows, close to its base. 

We» however, took neither of these courses, and 
were soon involved in ice work of the most sensa- 
tional kind. At one point it appeared as if we 
should be forced to retreat. The upper lip of a 
huge crevasse towered forty feet or more above us, 
and it was only by the most brilliant skill, that 
Bnrgener and Yenetz succeeded in forcing their 
way up in a small transverse crevasse that, luckily, 
intersected it. Above this obstruction we halted 
a few minutes, to examine our line of attack. 

From the Breuil Joch to the great snow slopes 
of the eastern face, a steep cliff guards all approfit h 
to the upper part of the mountain, and the rock 
couloir, referred to above, seemed to be the only 
point at which we could break through these de- 
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fences. The luain objections to it were the obvious 
frequency of stone iivalaiiches, and the impossi- 
bility of conveniently gaining its base, save by the 
ascent of the deep <m)oye cut by these same stones 
in the ice filoyv below. However, we all agreed 
that well-behaved stones in the nineteenth century 
were scarcely likely to be on the move at 5 a.m., 
so we turned a couple of Bergschrnnds, scrambled 
into the avalanche groove, and dashed up at a 
furious pace ; an occasional rattle overhead stimu- 
lating our movements to the utmost. The rock 
couloir proved to be ice-glazed, and not free from 
difficulty ; moreover, we could only ascend exactly 
in the line of fire. It was, therefore, with feelings 
of great dehght that we perceived a flaw in the 
cliff on our left, and were able to find a way 
throagh to the easy slopes of the face. 

Here we baited to take breath, for our desperate 
exertions had been more than even the most active 
amongst us quite appreciated. A little stream, 
whicb the son bad just woke from its icy sleep, 
then suggested break&st, and we unpacked the 
knapsacks and settled ourselves for half an hour's 
rest. Far below, a party bound for the Furggen 
Joch spied us on our lofty seats, and roused the 
echoes of the mountain with their jodels. 

Bearing to our left we soon reached the ridge, 
and ascended without difficulty of any sort, till 
at 9 a.m. we reached the great tower, seen from 
Zermatt on the left sky line just beneath the final 
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peat. Standing in the gap between this tower 
and the mass of the moimtain, we looked down a 
couloir of most appalling steepness. Far beneath 
lis, amongst its lower crags and ridges, mists 
were curhng and seething, seeming in their rest- 
less activity to be the half-awakened " Geister '* 
hungering for their victims. So strange and ni} s- 
terious did that deep chasm aeem, that I half ex- 
pected to Bee the writhing vapour take form and 
substance, and sw^eep to their doom those rash 
mortals who had Burpiised the dead amid their 
nightly revels. 

Far above, the great ridges armed with fantastic 
ioioles, at one moment would stand out hard and 
sharp against a blue -black sky, and the next be 
lost in a blurred cloud of d^i^ing snow, the roar 
of each furious gust being followed by the ominous 
clatter of broken icicles, and the crash of great 
stones torn from the summit rooks. 

The final peak looked very formidable, and, in 
such weather, could not have been assailed with 
any reasonable approach to safety. We resolved, 
in consequence, to traverse on to the ordinary 
Homli route. Scrambling tip to a second tower, 
just above that already mentioned (also visible 
from Zeimatt), we halted for a few minutes and 
made ready for a rapid traverse. So &r, we had 
not been in the Ime of fire, but we were now 
compelled to break cover, and run the gauntlet of 
the hail of broken ice and stones that the gale 
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was stripping from the topmost crags. The 
process of avoiding these missiles was rendered 
exceptionally difficult, by the way in which the 
furious wind would deflect tliein from their course, 
and bring those which seemed to be falling well 
in front of the party, right into its very midst. 
After more than one extremely narrow escape, we 
reached a point somewhat sheltered by a project- 
ing crag above. Burgeuer turned straight up the 
slope towards it, and, at racing speed, led us to 
a secure ledge at its foot. 

Immediately in front, the long, pitiless slabs, 
ceaselessly swept by whizzing, shrieking fragments 
of ail sorts and sizes, suggested to Burgener — who 
has a most proper and prudent objection to every 
form of waste — ^that it would be well to drink oar 
Bouvier, and consume our other provisions, before 
any less fitting £ate should overtake them. The 
knapsack was accordingly unpacked, and, in the 
grave and serious mood befitting the solemnity of 
the occasion, we proceeded to demolish those good 
things with which the thoughtful Seiler had stored 
our bags. Under these various benign influences 
our spirits rose rapidly, and Bnigener's &ce re- 
sumed its wonted look of confidence; he once 
more shook his beard with defiance at the foiling 
stones, and colled Der Teufel ** to witness that 
we had been in quite as bad places before. Look- 
ing back on that distant lunch, I have little doubt 
that Buigener fully realised that a rollicking, self- 
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confident party can dodge falling stones and dunce 
across steep slabs, in a manner, and at apace, which 
is impossible to anxious and disheartened men. 
His oliject was fully attained ; by the time we had 
tied on our hats with sundry handkerchiefs, seen 
to the lacing of oiir boots, and otherwise pulled 
ourselves together, we felt quite satistied tliat the 
stones and ice would exhibit their usual skill in 
missing the faithful climber. 

We were soon springing across the Blabs like a 
hord of frightened chamois. At one or two places, 
where the whole party was simnltaneonsly on 
extremely insecure footing, we were forced to 
moderate the pace a little ; but even then our 
leader would brook no hesitation, whether we 
liked it or whether we did not, his " Schnell 
nor schnell " hurried us ever forwards. An occa- 
sional rap on the head by a splinter of ice, or the 
hurtle of a great Btone, as it spun playfully between 
the various members of the party, most thoroughly 
accentuate rl Burgener's admonitions. 

It is needless to say, a very few minates of this 
sort of progress took us out of range, and we were 
able to rest in safety. A short distanoe farther 
was the well-known "shoulder." Scattered up 
and down it, were the two parties ascending by 
the ordinary route. To reach them, however, was 
not easy. Bare rock, destitute of hold and ex- 
tremely steep, intervened. Burgener made an 
effort to creep across, but one of the guides on 
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the "shoulder" scrambled towards us, and after 
inspecting the dill' shouted that it was " ganz un- 
moglich." Our leader retreated on hearing this, 
and we tried to traverse on a line some thirty feet 
below. This proved wholly impracticable, and the 
guides on the ridge kindly recommended us to go 
back l)v the way we had come. The advice \vas 
doubtless well meant, but it roused our ire, and 
we turned once again to Burgener's original hue 
i»f effort. After conbiderable difficulty we suc- 
ceeded in working our way across and refuting our 
timorous advisers. We reached the ** shoulder" 
just at the point where the ridge abuts against the 
final summit. 

The other parties, having seen our success was 
assured, were already ascending, so we tucked 
ourselves under a great rock, and expressed heart- 
felt regrets for the Bouvier that was no more, and 
the good things that we had devoured. Subse- 
quently we scrambled to the top, rattled back to 
the shoulder," and should have been in Zermatt 
by 6 p.m. had I not made an unlucky remark 
concerning Geister and Todten Leate. These 
good (or bad?) people had been forgotten amidst 
the excitement of the climb, but my unluolqr 
remark awakened Burgener to the imminence of 
the catastrophe that must neceaaarily overtake us. 
Por some reason which he could not make very 
clear, he considered it certain that the Geister 
would either push ns off the mountain or drop 
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something hard and heavy on our heads before 
we reached the point where the new hut now 
stands. It was in %'ain I pointed out to him 
that the various supernatural powers would be 
able to effect our destruction as easily in Zerniatt 
as on the mountain. Burf^encr, whilst admitting 
the theoretic excellence of my doctrine, evidently 
did not accord it any actual acceptance. His 
position on this subject appeared to be as illogical 
as hiB views on Sunday mountaineering. On this 
latter great question, he holds that difficult 
expeditions are an obvious and distinct " tempting 
of Providence." Easy expeditions, on the other 
handy he considers may be undertaken, for, says 
he, on such and such mountains you can hang on 
no matter what happens, and he proceeds to back 
up this opinion with arguments of a painfully 
materialistic type. In the present instance he 
dearly thought that the natural advantages of 
the ground would give us a good chance of defeat* 
ing the lurking enemy. We desoended with the 
utmost elaboration of care, only one moved at a 
time, and constant entreaties were even then 
required before rope enough was paid out to 
enable anybody to move. These elaborate pre* 
cautions were backed up by a great profusion of 
pious (and sometimes the reverse) ejaculations, 
and we each vowed a candle of peculiar splendour 
and size to a saint of Bnrgener's acquaintance, 
subject, of course, to the provision that the said 
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saint enabled iis to baffle the malignant Geister. 
When we had duly arrived on the Fiirggen glacier, 
Venetz suggested a doubt as to whether tlie saiut 
had really earned the candles. Ho showed us a 
small necklet he was wearing, which contained the 
tooth or thumb-nail, or other decaying dihHSy of 
an exceptionally holy saint, and which, he averred, 
was, as cricketers would say, " quite able to 
lick all the Zermatt Geister oflf its own bat." 
However, Burgener assured me that, in bargains 
of this sort, it is always the better plan to pay, 
" especially," he added, " when a few francs axe 
alone at issue." So we subsequently duly dis- 
charged our debts. We got back to Zermatt just 
in time for iahle (Vlo'de, after a day of the most 
varied interest and excitemont. 

The next day we walked, railed, and drove back 
to Chamonix. Our minds were chiefly occupied 
with the various apparitions we had encounteied. 
Burgener, after a protracted talk with the priest 
at Btalden, had come to the conclusion that the 
candles and Yenetz's amulet would have been 
wholly ineffective against Todten Leute^ and that, 
consequently, the apparitions we had seen could 
not have been real, hoiui fid^ specimens. My 
explanation of the will-o'-the-visps was accepted, 
and they were dismissed as mere natural pheno- 
mena. But it was less easy to dispose of the light 
on the Gomer glacier. Burgener and Yenets 
thought that probably a big lump of gold had 
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seen fit to " wachseii " on or near the f;lacier, and 
they supported this theory by much ingemoua 
argument. Wus there not gold m the Mncugnaga 
valley? And if there was gold on one side of 
Monte Rosa, why not on the other ? Now it is 
evident that the only way in which gold could get 
there would be by a " wachsening " (if that is the 
right derivative) process, and if this happened at 
Macugnaga, why not in Zermatt ? It was further 
obvious that during the growing stage, gold would 
be likely to shine with just such a light as we had 
seen. I was prepared to accept all these proposi- 
tions, but I could not agree that gold in its infan- 
tile stages would be likely to take such idiotic 
and senseless walks on the glacier. On the other 
hand, I pointed out that the place was well suited 
to be the home of a dragon^ and the movements 
we had seen appeared exactly appropriate to what 
is known of that reptile's habits. The men, how- 
ever, were deplorably sceptical on this point, and 
even with the well anthenticated instances related 
by SoheachzeiT to back me, they wonld not admit 
the existence of this most interesting animal. 

On our arrival at Chamonix, a Mend joined our 
councils and threw fresh and startling light on the 
problem. A girls' school, with mistresses and all 
the paraphernalia of learning and wisdom, had 
been staying in Zermatt. Wishing to acquire 
close and intimate acquaintance with a glacier, 
they had walked up to the Gomer and scattered 
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themselves about the ice. One of the girls, with 
the instincts of a born mountaineer, fearing to be 
late for the table dlivtey had tracked back by 
herself. Accordinf?Iy, when her companions were 
(»nce more assembled and ranged under the stern 
eye of the "genius tutelary," her absence excited 
alarm, and the whole school once more distributed 
itself over the glacier, seeking for some truces of 
the lost demoiselle. The sun meanwhile set, and 
both teachers and taught found themselves unable 
to escape ixom their entanglements. Monsieur 
Seller ultimately became alarmed, and sent a 
guide with a lantern to look for them; and this 
guide spent the rest of the night in rescuing the 
disconsolate maidens from the various holes and 
chasms into which they had fallen. 

Thus Biugener's hopes of fortune, and mine of 
discovering a real nineteenth centuiy dragon, were 
rudely shattered. Still, as Burgener said, Geister 
or no Geister^ we had had a splendid day, fnid 
stored up memories that would last us through 
many a winter evening. He added it was a pity 
we were in suoh a huny about those candies." 
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THE COL DU LION. 

Omb glorious day at the end of Jauo, 1880, in fact 
a week or two previous to the eveats just desoiibed, 
Bnrgener and I had finished the more import aat 
part of our day's work (crofiaing the Col Toar- 
nflDche), and were whiling away the time basking 
on a warm rock just above the level expanse of 
the Tiefenmatten glacier. The pipe of peace 
was wreathing tiny doods and threads of smoke 
amongst the overhanging rooks, whilst before us 
towered the grandest wall the Alps can boast, the 
huge western ftce of the Matterhom, Graduslly 
my attention was riveted by the Col da Lion, and 
it was brought home to my mind, that no more 
difficult, circuitous, and inconvenient method of 
getting from Zermatt to Breuil could possibly be 
devised than by using this same Col as a pass. 
I communicated this brilliant and, as I fondly 
imagined, original idea to Buxgener, but he did 
not immediately respond with the enthusiasm I 
had anticipated. On the contrary, he told me 
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that many Herren and many guides had been 
possessed of the same desire, but on closer exam- 
ination had invariably abandoned it. However, 
as we discussed a bottle of Bouvierf first one bit 
and then another of the conloir was pronounced 
practicable, and by the time Burgener had indulged 
in a final and prolonged pull at the brandy flask, to 
obviate any ill effects that well-shaken Bouvier 
might cause in the human system, he decided 
that, " Es geht gewiBB," proTided, firstly, that we 
could get into the oonloir at the bottom, and 
secondlj, that we could get oat of it at the top. 

It is true that there waB a most repulsive 66C« 
tion of the couloir about two-thirds of the way 
up, where some piecipitouB rocks broke through 
the broad ribbon of snow, leaving two narrow 
gullies of black shining ice up which the climber 
would have to force his way. There was the 
farther very serious objection that if we were 
turned back near the Col, it would be ▼eiy 
dangerous to retrace our steps, as the couloir was 
obviously and obtrasively raked by falling stones, 
as soon as the sun reached the great rock feuoeB of 
the Matterhom and TIte da Lion, and released 
the firost, which alone held the debris in position. 
This latter objection was, however, promptly dis- 
missed, being in reality nothing but an additional 
reason for not turning back. Once in the couloir, 
we must, no matter what difficulties might be met, 
force our way to the top. We ultimately deter- 
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iniued to go duwn to Zermatt, and make the 
necessary preparations for delivering an assault 
the next day. 

On our arrival there, however, Burgener heard 
that one of two recent additions to his family had 
died, so our expedition had to he temporarily post- 
poned. Meanwhile I gathered much unfavouiable 
information concerning the couloir. 

Mr. Whymper, looking at it from the Col above, 
describes it in these words : 

" On one side a sheer wall overhung the Tiefen- 
matten glacier. . . . Throw a bottle down to the 
Tiefenmatten — ^no sound returns for more than a 
dozen seconds. 

How fearful 
And dixsy 'tis to eut one's eyes so low ! " 

Whilst, in "Hours of Exercise," I came upon 
the following : " On the other side " of the Col du 
Lion *^ a scarped and seamed face drops sheer on 
the north, to what we know is the Zmutt glacieir. 
Some hopes I had entertained of making a pass 
by this gap from Breml to Zermatt vanish imme- 
diately." Happily my confidence in Burgener was 
equal to even these shocks, and I felt sure that if 
he were once fairly started on the expedition, he 
wonld bring it to a happy issue. 

On Monday, tiie dth of July, Burgener duly 

arrived, but he was tired with his hot walk, or 

possibly from the effects of the funeral festivities, 
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i!?hich appeared to have been carried on with great 
vigour and persistence. We decided, therefore, 

to start from Zernuitt nt 10 p.m., instead of sleep- 
ing lit the Stockje and taking the expedition from 
thence. After (able dliofe I thought a short nap 
would be advantageous, so, telling the hotel 
porter to call me at half-past nine, I went to 
sleep. AVhen I was awakened by the dazzling blaze 
of a dip candle, I felt that it was after time, and a 
reference to my watch disclosed the painful fact 
that it was elever! o'clock ! T swallowed the cup 
of tea bronght me by the porter, and hurried down 
to the hall, where I found Burgener in that frame 
of mind which is suitable to a sleepy man who has 
been sitting in a straight-backed chair for an hour 
and a half. He at once gave it as liis opinion that 
we were too late, and that I might as well return 
to my nuK'h loved hed. However, when T had 
expressed my contrition and explained that my 
late appearance was due to an error on the porter's 
part, he consented to overlook my delinquencies. 

The knapsack was promptly adjusted and we 
were ready to set off, when each asked the other 
for the rope. Burgener averred that I must have 
it, while I was equally certain that it had been left 
in his possession. We sought diligently through 
the lower regions of the hotel, but it was nowhere 
to be found ; indeed, if Burgener was to be trusted, 
our search should have been directed to certain 
other <f lower regions." At length in desperation 
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we sallied out and sought to beg, borrow, or bay 
a rope from one or other of the Zermatt guides. 
Though we succeeded in bringing vavioiis night- 
capped and indignant heads to various windows, 
no rope could we obtain ; indeed, it was scarcely 
iikely that a Zenuatt guide would come to the aid 
of a Saas Thai trespasser. We returned disconso- 
lately to the hotel, and the porter, horrified at the 
strengtli of our language and our furious mien, pro- 
duced a rope which, he told us, some confiding 
monsieur had left in his charge for the night. 
Our consciences were fully equal to the occasion, 
no single qualm or quiver affected, th^ir serenity : 
we seized the rope and started. 

By this time it was nearly one o'clock, and we 
walked up the valley as fast as we could. The 
night was very dark, and, as we tramped along the 
moraine-covered glacier, it was a matter of some 
difficulty to see the crevasses. Every now and 
then, a larger crack in the ice wonld necessitate 
the lighting of a lucifer match, and on the rare 
occasions when the wind did not blow it out, we 
crossed the obstruction triumphantly. At other 
times, when the waste of lucifer matches was 
becoming excessive, we exercised the Christian 
virtue of faith and jumped, trusting that we shouM 
land on something. Getting through the morainV 
on to the dear ice, we were able to see a little 
better, and made relatively good progress till we 
reached the small glacier coming from the direc> 
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tiou of the snow ridge of the Mattel horn. At its 
base were one or two forin^dable crevasses, so my 
companion halted, urging as a reason that we 
should havesuch excellent opportunities of coming 
to grief later iu the day, that it was quite needless 
to take advantage of those immediately at hand. 

T\'e found a convenient stone, and, taking oflf 
our loads, proceeded to breakfast. We chatted 
over old scrambles till the faint light in the east 
had intensified into a fiery glow, lighting up the 
mountains with a strange unearthly radiance, 
made doubly brilliant by contrast with the sombre 
night which still lingered in the deep valley below. 
Once more we began to ascend, when suddenly, 
with one consent, we leaned on our axes and gazed 
mntely at the aged pinnacle " before us. The 
rising sun had just touched its summit, and the 
snowy Zmutt lidgb was blazing with crimson light. 
We watched the red sun creeping ever down the 
slopes till, at length, it reached the broad glacier 
below, then Burgener struck his axe into the snow 
and we breasted the slope : the day had begun* 

Keeping well to our right, we reached a sort of 
col, which leads from this small glacier on to the 
broad basin of the Tiefenmatten glacier. The 
latter was rather below us, but, by traversing along 
the snow filopes heaped up against the Matterhom, 
we were able to avoid losing much height, and 
gradually the glacier rose to our level. Keeping 
dose to the tremendous cli& on our left, we 
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reached the Bergschmnd, and were able to examine 
the first of the problems we had to solve. It was 
obvious that the upper lip was quite iropregnable 
to direct assault. Even had it been possible, tw;o 
great masses of rock broke through the slope about 
three hundred feet above, over which the ice 
bulged in great dirty green bosses that formed an 
obviously impregnable wall To the right of these 
two masses of rock, but separated by a narrow slope 
and slightly above them, was a third mass, also 
surmounted by a bulging roof of ice. It appeared 
quite evident, that the only way to get into the 
couloir, was by the slope between the second and 
third bulge. Luckily a great s^rac had kindly 
bridged the Bergschmnd, not, indeed, exactly 
below this bulge, but still not unduly far to the 
right of it* 

We put on the rope, and, Burgener having 
coached me over the bridge, I began cutting up 
the slope, bearing well to the left. The angle 
steadily increased, and, before reaching the base 
of the mass of rock for which we were aiming, 
Burgener took the k';ul. The traverse under this 
was very formidable. The n-^lii leg, which was 
next the slope, (.-ould no longer be passed between 
the left leg and the ice, a very unpleasant change 
of feet being thereby necessitated at each step. 
Happily this did not last very long, and we gained 
the ice slope between the second and third masses 
of protruding rock. Tiu-ning sharply, though still 
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beariog a little to the left, we crept slowly ap 
the bare, shiny slope, till the broad expanse of 
the couloir above the rooks and their overhanging 
roofis of ice, was reached. To onr left, under the 
shadow of the gannt cliffs of the M atterhom, 
great patches and streaks of snow still adhered 
to the ice. The snow was not of great thicknesB, 
nowhere exceeding fonr or five inches, but it was 
slightly frozen to the slope below, and we mounted 
rapidly on shallow notches chipped in this loose 
veneer. In places the snow had slipped away, 
and we had to cut across the intervening patches 
of ice, but, as we advanced, the snow became 
more continuous, and our spirits rose rapidly. It 
was, however, obvious that the aid of this thin 
covering of snow was only to be had at the cost 
of deliberately abandoning all possibility of retreat. 
80 soon as the sun should touch this slope and 
the frost be relaxed, any attempt to meddle with 
it could only result in a swirling slide, a long 
bounce at the point where the rocks protrude, 
and a final drop into the Bergschrund. This 
consideration urged us forwards, and kept the 
steps at the smallest size compatible with stand- 
ing on them. From time to time we paused a 
inomeat to {;aze upwards at the sun-tipped ridge, 
towering at a tremendous height above us, and 
across which delicate films and streaiuers of mist 
were curling. Could we ever reach it ? The 
grim cliffs of the Matterhorn and Tete du Lion 
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shut as in to the coaloir, and, fiir above, black 
overhanging rocks broke throngh the snow and 
seemed to bar further passage. It looked scarcely 
possible to get up, and there was more than a 
tench of anxiety in Bargener*s "Wir massen, 
Heir Mommerie, sonst sind wir beide caput'* 

Meanwhile my companion's knuckles were 
beginning to suffer severely from that occasional 
contact '^th the slope, which is unavoidable 
when cutting up steep snow. As he had 
evidently plenty of work before him, it was con- 
sidered desiruble that less valuable fingers should 
be sacriticed at this stage of the proceedings. 1, 
accordingly, took the lead. Now and again the 
snow thinned out and heavy blows were required 
to cut into the ice, but ever, as we advanced, 
the labour became less, and at length a single 
chip with the axe, backed up with a few good 
blows from a hobnailed boot, sufficed to make a 
reliable step. We advanced, rapidly and easily, 
to the foot of the rocks to which reference lias 
previously been made, and which constitute one 
of the most serious dilhculties of the pass. These 
rocks, as we had noted on our preliminary survey 
of the mountain, were Hanked on cither hand 
by narrow ice-glazed gullies. That on our right 
looked the easier, but, unluckily, the sun was 
already blazing on the Tete du Lion, and its 
rays were loosening the frosty bonds that alone 
held the icicles and stones in their places, with 
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the result that a ceaseless hail of fragments was 
vhizsing and humming down it. We were forced^ 
therefore, to take the gully on the Matterhom 
side, which, so far, was quite free from the moun- 
tain musketry. Burgener took the lead again, 
and soon found that he had no ordinary work 
before him. The ice was bare and as hard as 
welUfrozen ice can be; it was, moreover, ex- 
cessively steep. So evil did it look above, that 
he halted and gazed anxiously at the rocks of 
the Matterhom to see if we could escape in that 
direction. It was, however, obvious that we 
should encounter prolonged difficulty on them; 
besides which, it would leave the problem of the 
couloir unsolved. Once more he turned sullenly 
to tlie wall of ice, and foot by foot hewed out 
a way. The projecting rocks on our nglit, ever 
tilting the slope outwards, forced us to the left 
into a Hort of semicircular recess in the cliff. 
Suddenly the step-cutting ceases. " Der Teufel " 
is apostrophised in soul-curdling terms, and half 
the saints in the Romish calendar are charged, 
in the strongest language known to the German 
tongue, with the criminal neglect of their most 
obvioua duties. 

Burgener's axe had broken ! 

Midway in an ice couloir two thousand feet 
high, a single axe alone stood i)etween us and 
utter helplessness. I untied and carefully lashed 
my axe to the rope and sent it up to Burgener. 
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Tbe rope then deolined to come back anywhere 
within my zeach, and .1 had the pleasure of ascend- 
.mg the next eighty feet without its moral support, 
and, which was worse, without an axe. Bejoining 
Burgener, the broken weapon was made over to 
me. We were now on a level with the top of 
the projecting zockSi and could see that, supported 
by their topmost crag, a long ribbon of snow led 
upwards. Once on this snow it seemed as if our 
progress would be comparatively easy, though, 
as Burgener showed, by the simple expedient of 
chucking a knob of ice across, it was of that evil, 
powdery sort .that the guides call " pulverischen." 
Since, moreover, it was lying at the veiy steepest 
angle consistent with remaining at rest, it was 
evid^t that greater reliance would have to be 
placed in Providence than is usually considered 
desirable in these degenerate days. The difficulty, 
however, was to reach it. I have already ex- 
plained that the projecting rocks hud forced us 
to the left into a sort ol blind, semicircular 
liollow, A few feet above, the ice, iij) which we 
hud been cutting, thinned out against overhang- 
ing rock ; while to cross to the snow involved tlie 
passa<<e of an ahuotit perpendicular wall, thickly 
^daxed with ice. This traverse of fifteen feet or 
more looked scarcely possible. For once in his 
life Burgeuer sug<,'ested retreat, and we should 
have both returned inct)ntinently down the 
couloir, nmniug the gauntlet of falling stones, 
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and facing even the horrors of that hideous ice 
slope, with its thio 8iir£Ace of snow abready re- 
laxed by the warm rays of the mid-day son, 
had it not been for the absolute belief I reposed 
in certain previona utterances of my brave oom- 
panion, to the e£tect that retreat was impossible, 
and to attempt it certain destruction. Confident 
in this belief, I thought the best thing to do was 
to keep up the spirits of the party, to scout the 
idea of turning back, and to shout ** Torw£rts,*' 
strengthened by such allusions to the super- 
natural powers, as my limited knowledge of Saas 
Thai patois would render effeetiTe. The aid of 
other, spirits, called from the " Tasty deep ** of 
my pocket, was also invoked, and then the attack 
was begun. 

The ice was too thin to allow steps of such 
depth to be out as would enable us to change our 
feet in them. Burgener therefore adopted the 

expedient of cutting a continuous ledge along 
which, by the aid of handholds cut in the ice 
above, one could just manage to shuffle. This 
involved an t xtraordinary amount of labour. One 
hand li id ;il\v;iyh tu be clinging to the hold 
above, v,li]lst tlie other wielded the axe. Before 
the traverse was half completed Burgener had 
to retreat, both to rest and to rub some warmth 
and feeling into his left hand, chilled by con- 
stantly clinging to the ice. After ii short halt 
he returned to the attack^ but another five 
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minutes a^aiu forced him to recoil, and, with a 
melancholy air, he showed me liis right wrist, 
badly swollen with the strain of one-handed step 
cuttinf,^ Happily the shelf was nearly completed, 
and, advancing once more, he was able to reach 
the snow ribbon with his axe. It afforded, how- 
ever, no support, being loose and incoherent to 
its very core; so the weary cutting had to go 
on till he oould set his foot on the treacherously 
piled mass. Very cautiously he tried to tread it 
down, and then slowly swung hie weight on to it. 
Needless to say, I watched eagerly the behaviour 
of the snow. If it slithered away bodily, as it 
seemed much inclined to do, nothing could pre- 
vent our making a short and rapid descent to the 
Bergsohrund. 

Happily, though a good deal streamed down in 
incipient aviilanehes, the core stood firm» and 
a hoarse shout of triumph relieved the pent>up 
feeliugs of the party. Burgener inmiediately 
began to force his way up the knife-edge which 
formed the upper surfitoe of the ribbon, one leg 
on one side and one on the other. Our whole 
length of rope being paid out I shufiled along 
the shelf, past the comer, and up to my com> 
piUDdon. Before us was a long open ice slope, 
through which occasional rocks projected. The 
slight support so afforded had sufficed to hold 
long ribbons of dust-like snow in position above 
them, and we perceived with joy that the final 
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wall, surmounted by a broken cornice, was the 
only serious obstruction now before us. The cliffs 
on the Matterhorn side here recede considerably, 
greatly adding to the width of the couloir, and 
giving a sense of fieedom aud daylight that is 
lacking lower down. Our chief delight, houf vcr, 
was the snow, of the worst and most powdery 
description it is true, but still snow. I aui aware 
that all authorities a^nee in preferring ice to in- 
coherent snow, Init when the ice slope is measured 
by hundreds of feet, and when the northern couloir 
of the '* Lion," swept by the afternoon avalanches, 
is below, I will frankly confess that any snow, 
however bad, is a delight, aud its treacherous aid 
most thankhiUy accepted. 

We made our way upwaxds on libbon after 
libboJi, outtiog aoross the intervening stretches 
of ice, and in this way mojonted rapidly till we 
reached a continuous slope of snow that led us 
to the foot of a low rocky wall, surmounted 
by a projecting, square-cut cornice from which 
the flimsier portions had broken away. The 
£Eice of this final cliff consists of loose, disinte- 
gmted rock. It appeared, indeed, to he only 
held together by the snow and ice with which it 
was plastered. However, it had to be ascended, 
so we once more nibbed a little life and warmth 
into chilled fingers, and then Bargener set to 
work. Inch by inch and yard by yard, I paid 
out the rope till he reached the base of the cor- 
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nice. It was soon evident that a direct assault- 
would iu)t be successful, so he made his way to the 
right, to a point where the outer fringes and icicles 
had torn a mass of the more solid cornice awav 
with them in their fall. Once iu this gap, he soon 
gets one hand on to the hard-frozen Col, the other 
waves his hat, and with a triumphant though 
breathless jodel, ho draws himself over the edge 
of the grimmest wall it has ever been my hick to 
scale. Owing to the traverse Burgener had made, 
the rope did not afford that sense of security and 
comfort which is so pleasing to the amateur, and 
it was with no little delight that, on reaching the 
gap in the cornice, I saw a red hand appear, and a 
moment later was hauled bodily on to the pass. 

I threw o& the knapsack, and we set to work to 
thaw our fingers, or rather those portions of them- 
that still remained. The process proved exces- 
sively painfiil, one or two of them having got 
badly frozen on the last rocks. Then Borgener's 
wrist, still suffering from the work on the great 
shelf traTerse, had to be boand up in all the hand- 
kerchiefs we could muster. These various opera- 
tions were, each and all, much delayed by the 
derisive jodels which it was necessary to burl at 
intervals down the couloir. We next made our- 
selves comfortable, at the very edge of the great 
cliff, quaffing our wine, and warming ourselves 
in the glints of hot sunshine, which burst through 
wind-torn rents in the surging mists. Now and 
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again Bmgener would slap me on the back and bid 
me lean over to note one or other of the more 
startling obgtructions we had had to Burmoimt. 
After an hour's halt, we turned our attention 
Breuilwaids. The conloir on that side was filled 
with impenetrable mist, but the few feet we could 
see did not look very formidable. Biirgener sug- 
gested a standing glissade, and the next minute we 
had quitted the sun and bhie sky, and were spin- 
ning through fog, sunuunded l)y a seething ava- 
lanche of snow. From time to time we jumped 
sideways out of the gathering torrent, fearing lest 
its growing mass might involve us in danger. Sud- 
denly through the fog I caught sight of the Berg- 
schrund, and with a warning shout to Burgener, 
who was eighty feet above mo, the brakes were 
aj ijlird, jt ^aidless of skin and knuckles, and we 
pulled up on the very brink of the chasm. Travers- 
ing to the left we found a bridge, and, as it was 
much too rotten to crawl over, we trusted to lack 
and a sitting glissade. We then dodged a few 
crevasses and glissaded a few slopes, and, turning 
sharply to the right, got off the glacier. We were 
now almost below the clouds, and a sun-warmed 
rock suggested to devout worshippers of the god- 
dess Nicotine the observance of certain solemn 
zites. Half an hour soon passed, and then the 
rope WHS sf|nee:^ed into the knapsack and we ran, 
helter-skelter, down to Breuil, where we arrived in 
one hour and a quarter of actual going, or one 
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hour and three-qiiaxtefs including halts, from the 
Col. 

My second guide, Venetz, had been sent across 
the Th^odule, partly because the knapsack was 
too heavy for the Col du Lion, but iririinly because 
Burgener thought that two were a better party 
than three on ground of that sort. We had 
strictly enjoined him not to give way to his pre- 
vailing weakness, a love of sleep, but to watch for 
our arrival in the Col. So soon as he saw us we 
had bidden him to pursue and slay sundry of the 
bony fowls which, in those remote days, consti- 
tuted the only form of nutriment attainable at the 
head of Val Tournanche. V\ e arrived, therefore, 
with the fond anticipation of a hot lunch. But on 
reaching the inn we found the silence of death 
reigning. We battered at the door with our axes, 
or more correctly w^ith my axe, and such parts of 
Burgener's as still survived ; v, c even attempted to 
force the window- shutters off their hinges. But 
all was of no avail ; the Val Tournanche carpenters 
had done their work too well, and I was just on 
the point of tracking down the valley when Bur- 
gener emerged from the cow-shed, dragging a 
sleepy native from its pestilential interior. So 
soon as this native, by dint of much shaking on 
Burgener's part, and much rubbing of ejes, 
coughing, and other sleep-destroying processes 
on his own, had fairly recovered consciousness, 
he directed us to one particular window, and. 
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regardless of paint and woodwork, we battered 
on the shutters with snch fury that Venetz's 
sUimbers were abruptly terminated. He soou 
unlocked the door ;uid expressed the utmost sur- 
prise at our arrival. He excused his failure to 
wring the necks of the fowls on the ^uound that 
he fully expected that the mountain would have 
broken ours. He had also considered it a wise 
precaution, with the fatigues of a " search party" 
before his eyes, to put in a good sleep as a 
preUminary I 

The lady of the house was, it appeared, some 
distance away, so we despatched V'euetz in quest, 
and soon saw the pair of them in full chase down 
the valley with the afore-nientioned bony fowls 
well in front. Later in the day we tramped down 
to Val Toumauche, and ended the day in feasting 
and comparative luxury. 

Note. — The subsequent history of the pass is 
soon told* The next year Dr. Gussfeldt, with Alex. 
Burgener as sole guide, crossed it in the opposite 
direction (Breuil to Zerinatt). By the simple ex- 
pedient of driving a stake into the snow above, 
and looping two hundred ieet of rope round it, the 
difficulties near the Col were easily evaded. Owing 
to the exceptionally line weather of 1881, the snow 
on the upper part of the couloir was in much 
better condition, and no vexj serious difficulty 
appears to have been encountered till the party 
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were half-way down. The same cause which had 
rendered the upper half easier, greatly increased 
the difficulty of the lower. The fine weather had 
stripped the snow from the ice and left nothing 
bnt a bleak, stone-swept slope. Luckily they 
were able to take refuge on a small shelf of rock, 
where they were protected to some extent from 
the hail of shot and shell discharged by the 
mountain, and, after a terrible night, reached the 
Tiefenmatten glacier safely the next morning. 

One other passage, and one only, has been 
effected. On this occasion, Herr KufEher, with 
Alex. Burgener and Kalbermatt^n, crossed the 
pass from Zermatt to Breuil, but of this passage 
I have heard no details. Possibly the experi> 
enoe gained by Burgener enabled him to avoid 
some of the difficulties we encountered. I do 
not, however, think that in any conditions it is 
likely to be easy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DEH TEUFELSGRAT. ^ 

BT MRS. A. F. MVMMEHY. 

The slopes of the Breithorn mid the snows of the 
Weiss Thor are . usually supposed to iiuu-lv tlie 
limit of ascents suitable to the weaker sex— 
indeed, strong prejudices are apt to be aroused 
the moment a woman attempts any more formid- 
abld sort of mountaineering. It appears to me, 
however, that her powers are, in actual fact, 
better suited to the really difficult climbs than to 
the monotonous snow grinds usually considered 
more fitting:. 

Keally difficult ascents are of necessity made 
at a much slower pace, halts are fairly frequent, 
and, with few exceptions, the alternations of heat 
and cold are less extreme. .Snow grinds, on the 
contrary, usually involve continuous and seyere 
exertion — ^halts on a wide snow field are practi- 
cally impossible — and the danger of frost-bite in 
the early morning is succeeded by the certainty 
of sun-burning at mid-day. The masculine mind, 
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however, is, with rare exceptions, imboed with 
the idea that a woman is not a fit comrade for 
steep ice or precipitous rock, and, in consequence, 
holds it as an article of faith that her climbing 
should be done by Mark Twain's method, and 
that she should be satisfied with watching through 
a telescope some weedy and invertebrate masher 
being hauled up a steep peak by a couple of burly 
guides, or by listening to this same masher when, 
on his return, he lisps but with a sickening drawl 
the many perils he has encountered. 

Alexander Burgener, however, holds many 
strange opinions; he believes in ghosts, he be- 
lieves also that women can climb. None the less 
it was with some surprise that I heard him say, 
"You must go up the Teu&lsgrat." Now the 
Teufelsgrat, as its name implies, is a ridge of 
exceptional enormity, and one, moreover, that a 
few days previously,' while we were ascending 
the Matterhom, he had pointed out to me as 
the very embodiment of inaccessibility. I was 
proud of the compliment, and we solemnly shook 
hands, Burgener saying the while that the nominal 
proprietor of the ridge and all his angels should 
not turn us back, once we were fairiy started. 

For the benefit of those who may not be well 
acquainted with the Alpine possessions of his 
Satanic Majesty, it may be pointed out tliat the 
Teufelsgrat is the south-western ridge of the 
Taschhorii. A short distance north of the Tasch- 
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Alp this ridge ends in the little peak called the 
Strahlbett. Our plan was to sleep at the Ttisch- 
Alp and, crossing the Weingarten glacier, to climb 
up to a very obvious col immediately on the 
Tasclihorn side of that small peak. From thence 
to the summit we hoped to be able to follow the 
ridge. 

Accordirigly, on July lo, 1SS7, we started from 
Zermatt to sleep in the highest chalet — in those 
days the Tasch Inn was still an unim^ined 
luxury. A merry afternoon was spent on the 
Alp. Some friends, thinking it a good opportuulty 
to see a sanrise, bad joined our party, and, being 
much interested in oar expedition, partook of our 
high spirits. We p^-eatly astonished the various 
beasts of the neighbourhood by encroaching on 
their domain. During the afternoon an irate bull 
made various endeavours to slay us, and at length 
succeeded in driving the whole party, guides and 
travellers, on to the roof of the oh&let. Finally, 
when we began to find our perch inconveniently 
small, a general sortie was ordered, and with wild 
yells and much flourishing of axes and bats, the 
brute was put to rout and sent bellowing down 
the Alp. 

When the last tint of sunset had faded off the 
Weisshom, we lit our candles and converted the 
chiilet into a ball-room. It was only twelve feet 
square, and made perilous by low and unexpected 
beams. None the less, we had a brilliant dance, 
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diversiBed with song's from ilic guides and porters. 
Andenmutteu, our second ;?uide, was even provided 
with a strange and wouderful musical instrument, 
from whicli much exhausting blowing would ex- 
tract reedy dance music and other nondescript 
melodies. The evening's entertainment having 
been wound up by the usual discussion about the 
weather, we betook ourselves to our rugs and tried 
to sleep. But the boards were hard and the rugs 
were rough and we were all very restless, and 
our tempers were getting irritable, when, towards 
eleven o'clock, the door received a mighty bang, 
followed by a terrific roar. We all leapt up 
and seized on ice-axes and telescopes, sticks and 
hobnailed boots, as weapons wherewith to slay, or 
at any rate put to tiight, the monster who had 
dared to attack our stronghold. The door was 
then thrown open and with loud shouts we sallied 
forth, and once more saw our old enemy the bull. 
BealisiDg the vigour and fury of his assailants, 
he again fled, waking the echoes with his indig* 
nant snorts and grumbles. 

We seized on this incident as a favourable 
excuse, and abandoned all further idea of sleep. 
Soon our preparations for the start were begun, 
and at 1.30 a.m. everything was ready. The two 
lanterns, skilfully constructed by knocking the 
bottoms out of empty champagne bottles, were 
duly lit and, saying good-bye to our friends, we 
plunged through the long wet grass. The track 
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was soon hopeles'^ly lost, so we worked our way 
towards the toneut and followed its left bank to 
the moraine. 

I do not wish to make any heart ache by re- 
calling the feelings that followed an imw-holesome 
and indigestible snpper at 8 p.m., a sleepless 
night, and a still less digestible breakfast at 
1 a.m. ; truth, however, compels me to admit that 
when these feelings were further accentuated 
by a loose and very inferior moraine lit by the 
flickering light of a farthing dip in a Bouvier 
bottle, I agreed most folly in the short and com- 
piehensiye denunciation of things in general which 
various masculine lips now and again expressed. 
As we tripped and stumbled up the endless stones 
we became aware that the day was breaking, 
and by the time we reached the snout of the 
Weingarten glacier, Monte Bosa was blazing in 
brightest sunlight. We halted a few minutes in 
order that Bnigener might consider which of two 
rock conloirg immediately in £ront of us would 
offer the best route. I will confess this problem 
i3id not arouse my enthusiasm, and, turning my 
back to the cliffs, I watched the stately advance of 
the great red sun, as it drove the last lingering 
darkness from the lower snow fields. 

Burgener*s survey was soon completed, the 
men once more swung the knapsacks on to their 
shoulders, and we strode across the moraine and 
loose stones towards the couloir nearest the 
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TSschhoro. The zooks proved very easy, and we 
made rapid progresa till, at 4.45 a.izi., we reaohed 
a convenient spot for breakfast. Just in front the 
cliff became much steeper and was intersected by 
more or less continuoas bands of precipitous rock. 

Bnrgener rejoiced in the approach of our first 
straggle, and could hardly rostrain his exuberant 
spirits. He employed his time, when his mouth 
didn't happen to be more seriously occupied, by 
using his best English to try and shatter my 
nerves. He gave me various and most graphic 
pictures of the awful precipices which were to 
greet my inexperienced eyes, always ending each 
sentence with, ** It is more beautifuls as the 
Matterhorn," that being the only peak we had 
previously ascended togetlier. 

Having exhausted the regulation time for feed- 
inpf, the rope was got out and a business-hke 
air settled on Jiurgener's couutenance. He, of 
course, took the lead, I followed, then came 
Andenmatten, and iny husband last. The rocks 
were fairly good for a little while, but as we got 
higher they became steeper and very rotten. 
Our leader took the greatest care not to upset 
any of the stones, and kept hurling fi-ightful 
warnings at me to be equally careful. ** You 
kill your man, you not like that ! " I did not 
"kill my man," but, nevertheless, it was here 
that our first accident occurred. 

We had reached a sort of platform cut off from 
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the ujjper slopes by a precipitous wall of rock. 
At one point, however, where the end of an over- 
lapping slab had weathered and decayed, it seemed 
just possible to surmount the barrier. Burgener 
was soon at work upon it, but the splinters of rock 
were so looRe that no reliable grip could be found, • 
and progress had to be made with foot and hand* 
hold equally uncertain. Still he steadily adyaoced, 
and, at length, could just reach his hands over the 
top of the rock and clutch at a great stone which 
seemed firm. Firm it was to a certain extent. 
Firm enough not to roll oyer on our heads, but, 
alasi not finn enough to prevent a slight move- 
ment on to Burgener's hand. A stifled groan, 
a trickle of blood down the rocks, followed by a 
long and impressive sentence in patois, was all the 
intelligence, vouchsafed us till, with a last effbrt, 
Burgener clambered on to the top of the wall. We 
quickly followed, and, finding a convenient ledge, 
proceeded to make our diagnosis. A somewhat 
mangled, swollen, and bleeding thumb offered an 
interesting problem to a student of the St. John's 
Ambulance Association. The bleeding was soon 
checked, and the offending thumb bound up in a 
variety of pooket-handkerohie&, Burgener mur- 
muring the while in most pathetic tones, " I no 
more strong in that hand.'* 

We suggested an immediate retreat, but alter a 
glance at the pinnacled ridge, now well within 
view, a half bottle of Bonvier (we had forgotten 
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to bring any cognac) and a bite off the limb of a 
tough, ponlet, there issued from the inyalid's lips 
sneering remarks at the idea of returning. " Yor- 
wfirta," he cried, and vorwarts we went, amidst 
a strange mixture of joyful jodels at the tower- 
ing gendarmes which seemed to challenge us to 
wrestle from aleur, and; dejected looks and moom- 
fnl voice repeating, ''I no more strong in that 
hand." 

About 6.30 a.m. we. reached the lidge, here 
covered with snow. Andenmatten took the lead, 
and, as the snow was in excellent condition, we 
were able to make good pace. This was soon 
succeeded by queer, slabby, stratified rocks, piled 
at a steep angle, like rows of huge slates, one on 
the other. Their sharp edges, however, offered 
good hold for hands and feet. After a short time 
these broken rooks were interspersed with an 
occasional bold, precipitous turret, forcing our 
leader to show his metal. This first gendarme 
was, nevertheless, successfully passed, and the 
second stood before us — a large, piled-up mass 
of brownish yellow, rotten rock, blocking entirely 
from our view the rest of the arSte. 

After a short consultation between the guides 
the best route was singled out, and Andenmatten 
once more advanced to the attack. The base of 
the tower went well, and little by little the diffi- 
culties seemed to be yielding. Our leader's face 
beamed with pride and pleasure, as he stormed 
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crag after crag, but, alas I he forgot the well-worn 
proverb, " Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall." 

Solomon was once more to be jiistitied, and the 
joyful Andenmatten was to be the victim. A last 
small, rocky tooth impeding his progress^ and not 
being able to find sufficient hold, he summoned 
Buigener to his aid. The suggestion that he 
should take oif the knapsack was treated as an 
insult, and a minute later, aided by a friendly 
shove, he had not merely got good hold on the top 
of the tooth, but was actually resting his arms 
on it. The tooth was to all intents and purposes 
climbed, when, to our horror, we saw his arms 
sliding off, and with a last convulsive effort to 
find grip for his fingers, he toppled outwards and 
plunged head downwards over the cliff. Long 
before the command "hold" oould be given we 
saw him, heels uppermost, arms outspread, knap- 
sack hanging by one strap, and hat rolling into 
space, on a sloping ice-glazed rook some fifteen 
feet below ns. Burgener, with admurable readi- 
ness, had caught hold of the rope as Andenmatten 
was in the very act of falling, and his iron grip, 
luckily for us, had stood the strain. I was still 
clinging to a projecting crag, whilst our last man 
had thrown himself half over the opposite side 
of the ridge, and was ready for all emergencies. 
The fiill being checked, all hands seized the rope, 
but no immediate results ensued. My husband 
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then climbed down, and found that Andenniatten's 
coat had hitched on a rock. This being looaeued, 
a few strong tugs hauled the victim on to the 
ridge. The deathly silence was broken only by 
the sobs of the nerve-shattered bundle which lay 
at our feet, and it was difficult to realise that this 
was the same active, sturdy, high-spirited man 
who had piped for us to dance — who had kept 
us merry by jodels, making the echoes resound 
amongst the rocks, and whose cheerfulness had 
made even the stony moraine and endless screes 
lose something of their horror. Still the silence 
remained unbroken save for the injured one*8 
sobs — ^when, suddenly, a solemn voice remarked, 
** How providential both bottles of Bouvier 
are not broken." And, looking round, I found 
my husband had employed the awe-stricken 
moments in overhauling the contents of the knap- 
sack. One of these same bottles was promptly . 
opened, and a glass of the foaming fluid poured 
down the throat of the gasping guide. 

After again displaying my great surgical skill, 
mainly by banging the injured one in the ribs, 
bending his limbs, and generally treating him in 
a reckless and unmerciful manner, I declared him 
more frightened than hurt. " Yorwfirts," shouted 
Burgener; " Yorwarts, wir woUen nicht zurdok,** 
and once more he took the lead. I followed, then 
my husband and last of all Andenmatten, his &oe 
deathly pale, his limbs trembling, and his head 
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enveloped in a voluminous red handkerchief. At 
every small rook that came in our way he uttered 
either bitter curses on the past or prayers for 
his fatare; matters, we assured him, of trivial 
import so long as he placed his feet firmly. 
A short distance further we were forced ofif the 
arete on to the Weingarten face« Eyeiy ledge 
and shelf was here so piled with loose, rolling 
dilnrU, that it was impossible to move without 
upsetting great slabs and stones. They slid 
from under our feet, collecting perfect ava- 
lanches, as they bounded from ledge to ledge, 
before taking the last tremendous plunge to the 
glacier. Coming to the end of these shelves and 
ledges, we were pulled up by ^'Blatten'* and forced 
to ascend to the ridge once more. By this time 
the mournful appeals of the crestfallen Anden- 
matten enlisted our sympathies, and we hidted 
a few minutes to once more examine his back 
and apply a certain well-known remedy to his lips. 
At the same time a gentle hint was given that 
it was quite useless to develop pains of any sort, 
either in the back or elsewhere, until a more 
favourable spot should present itself for their 
treatment. 

We then again set to work. A pyramid in front 
being impracticable, we were forced over on to the 
Kien glacier face, along a steep ice slope of most 
uninviting aspect. Here and there a slab of rock 
protruded through the ice, suggesting slight hold 
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for the hands, but almost invariiibly proving to be 
loose and coming away at the sh'ghtest touch. 
The amonnt of step-cntfcing involved was ex- 
tremely iikrionie to Biirgener. His hand was by 
this time bleeding afresh, and a groan of pain 
escaped his lips as each stroke of the axe sent the 
brittle chips sliding and slithering down the glassy 
slope. In spite of the wounded hand, the step- 
cutting had to continue for half an hour or more 
— half an hour that appeared to me absolutely 
interminable, as I listened to the groans from in 
front and to the intermittent sobs and complaints 
from behind. Andenmatten appeared, indeed, to 
be in such a deplorable condition that he might 
faint at any moment ; a contingency which sug- 
gested that, after all, the Teafelsgrat might have 
the best of the game. 

Further progress on the ice slope was now barred 
by an impassable battress of smooth, black rock, 
the fmgs of a huge tooth which towered high 
above the ridge. Burgener was forced in conse- 
quence to work back to the right, and make his 
way to the ridge up the chimney or rock couloir by 
which the tooth was flanked. There was, of course, 
the obvious objection that this chimney would bring 
us to the ar^te on the wrong side of the great tooth, 
but, as our leader remarked, *'Es giebt keinen 
anderen Weg ! ** Some rather difficult climbing 
brought him into the gully. When he had found 
secure footing, I scrambled up and was stowed 
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away into a small ice-filled cleft. He then kindly 
took my axe and perched it for me iu the gully, 
and, with an authoritative " You stay there " to 
me, he proceeded on his way. Stones and rliips 
of ice soon fizzed past, followed, a few minutes 
later, by a great iiake which swept down, upset- 
ting my axe, and in a moment my cherished 
weapon had disappeared into space. 

At length the rope became taut, and in obedience 
to the order " come on," I climbed up the ice- 
glazed, snow-masked rocks to a big step cnt into 
deeper ice near the top of the guUy. Above, snow 
and easy rock led ns to the ridge. But as we had 
feared, the great tower in front was impassable, 
and it was evident that another traverse would 
have to be made. On coming quite close, how- 
ever, we were oveijoyed to find an eztraoi^inary 
cleft in the rock. The deft was jnst wide enough 
to enable one to squeeze through, and led along 
the ridge, apparently turning the obstruction. 

I feel sure my companions shared the thrill of 
deUght which this awoke within me, by the 
inspiriting jodel which Burgener shot into the air, 
the merry chuckle from my husband, and the 
absence of sound of any sort from Andenmatten. 
To explore this dismal and uncanny tunnel was 
the next business. For this purpose one of the 
party unroped and dived into the senii-darkuess. 
His grnnts and groans as he squeeziMl himself 
through the narrow passage, and a linal volley of 
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those unreportable words in which the troubled 
masculine mind invariably seeks relief, acquainted 
us with the fact that the hole was a delusion, and 
that the mountam had been merely playing us 
a practical joke. 

The only alternative was to get round the obstrac* 
tion on the right. Burgener at once led us along 
a narrow ledge, which was more or less covered 
with the debris fallen from above. It was neces- 
sary to be extremely carefal, as the cliff on our 
left was cased with a veneer of rotten stones, 
and it seemed as if the disturbance of any single 
one of them might bring the whole rickety mass 
down on our heads. On the right was a dizzy 
precipice of fifteen hnndred feet or more, with the 
crevassed Weingarten glacier below. After a while 
we reached an arm of rock which blocked the 
ledge; climbing over, or rather round this, we 
found a secure nook where we sat down whilst 
Burgener unroped and went ahead to explore. He 
was soon hidden from our view by the crags, and, 
for a time, all the news we had of him was the 
ceaseless rattle of the btones he upset. At last 
we saw him reappear, but there wus no life in his 
movements; his face was serious, and in response 
to our queries he said : " Herr Mommerie, it is 
quite iinpossibh'." During our enforced idleness 
we had had time to thoroughly study the wail of 
rock cutting us off from the ridge. A very sanguine 
member of the party had even declared that, 
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" H old Bargener oan't get ap that slope, it is a 

pity." 

Patting on the rope onoe more, the great man 
of the party advanced to the assault. With great 
care he got his hands well fixed in a crevice, but 
above and on either side, as far as he could reach, 
everything he touched came away, covering me 
with showers of crumbliug shale. 1 jummed my 
head against the cliff, but this gave scanty shelter 
from the sharp-edged, slate-like chips that came 
flying by, and by the time the order " Come on " 
was sounded, my fingers and arms were a good 
deal the worse for wear, and my eyes were full of 
anything and everything small enough to get into 
them. But the worst was now to come ; how was 
I to get up without at least slayuig those behind 
me, or, which seemed much more likely, upsetting 
the whole unstable veneer that covered the face of 
the clifi ? Whenever one stont ^rnve way, those 
above it came sweeping down in a perfect avalanche, 
80 exciting Burgener's fears that he kept shrieking, 
" You kill your man if you not more careful are." 
My own impression was that I should not merely 
''kill my man," but that the whole party and 
most of the mountain would be hurled to the 
glacier beneath. It was, therefore, with a most 
joyfiil heart that I at length found myself seated 
securely on a rock overlooking the snow slope on 
the left of the arete, and could watch in comfort 
the miseries of my companions below. 

7 
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So soon LIS we li:id tliorougbly realised that no 
serious iujury liiul been done either to us or the 
mountain, Biugener carefully examined our route. 
In a few moments forth came the joyful words, 

Herr Mommcric, das f^'eht.'* 

Once more we advanced, this time *' Herr Mom- 
merie " leading. The arete proved fairly easy, 
though there were short steps of precipitous rock 
where a shoulder from Burgener or a hoist on his 
axe were needed. At one place a more fonnidable 
step was encountered, and the knapsacks, coats, 
Andeiunatten and myself were left below, while the 
cragsmen of the party grappled with the difficulty. 
Shouts at length announced their success, and 
with a great swish down came the rope for the 
various baggage. As soon as this had been hauled 
up, the rope came down again for me, and, with 
unmixed delight, I prepared to follow. My half- 
hour's bait had been anything but pleasant, as a 
bitterly cold wind bad sprung up, and the sun was 
obscured by driving mist. A third time the tope 
was thrown down, and after much hauling c^nd 
advice Andenmatten joined our company. We 
then kept along the ridge till a larger ''step,*' 
precipitous and impassable, barred the way. Our 
leaders again consulted, and, alter a short halt, 
led us on to the Kien glacier face, where a con- 
venient snow slope seemed to afford an easy, 
though not very expeditious, method of turning 
the obstruction. 
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The snow bein<f in good condition we got over 
the ground quickly, but as we advanced the axo 
occasionally reached the underlying ice, and at 
last the snow dwindled down to nn inch or less in 
thickness, and every step had to l)e hacked out of 
hard black ice. The cautioas Alexander, thinking 
that it was no longer a place in which an amateur 
should lead, nnroped, and cutting a few steps below 
me, went to the front, and swung mighty blows 
against the relentless slope. It was desirable to 
go as fast as possible, for the rock above us was 
constantly sending its superfluous icicles and 
stones across our track, and we feared at every 
moment that larger missiles might follow, and 
sweep us with them in their mad flight of bounds 
and leaps to the gigantic blue crevasses far, &r 
below. But the ice was hard, and Burgener was 
hampered by his wounded hand. Slowly we seemed 
to crawl along, and ever, when we reached rock, 
found nothing bat smooth slabs, slippery with a 
glazing of ice. Wearily we plodded on. Fingers 
and feet had long since lost all sensation, and the 
only hope that buoyed our sinking spirits was the 
belief that, on passing a rib of rock not far in front, 
our difficulties would be at an end and the ascent 
practically accomplished. In due time we reached 
tLir, lib, and beyond it the snow was certainly 
thicker, and. as hw as we coukl See, there was 
nothiiit; ahead tliat need cause us uneasiness. 
Judging by the time we had akeady spent on the 
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mountain and the many diflficulfcies we had sur- 
mounted, I concluded that the sunnnit, must be 
nearly won. Tiie lead was again made over to my 
husband, and Burgeuer having resumed his old 
place on the rope, the traverse continued. 

** Oh I vain hope and frivolous conclusion I " The 
crucial test was yet to come. Snow, rocks and 
ice had astonished us in the past by their forbidding 
nature; now, in addition to these, we were handi- 
capped by the lateness of the hour (1.30 p.m.), 
a driving mist, and, worst of all, by fatigae, 
cold and hunger. 

The snow once more began to thin out, leaving 
nothing but a huge sheet of ice. To cut across 
would have taken days. There was clearly noth- 
ing for it but once more to regain the ridge. 
Burgener was of opinion t hat we were past the 
more serious towers and pinnacles, and that, if 
we could only reach the crest, a sure and not too 
lengthy road to the summit would he ours. He 
therefore directed our leader to make straight 
up the slope towards some great slabs of rock 
that projected through the ice. These, however, 
soon became too precipitous and smooth, and we 
were reduced, as our last chance, to cutting up 
a hideous ice-guUy that flanked the rocks. In 
places snow covered the ice, and, the gully being 
bent and narrow, it afforded more or less pre- 
carious footing. Bnrgener's iigunctions were 
constant, "Keep where the snow is thickest." 
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But the snow soon dwindled do-\vn till it nowhere 
exceeded an inch or so ; stiil, as long as the beat 
of the axe could hew out a step, we advanced 
steadily. At length, however, the cheery chip 
of the axe ceased, and in response to Burgener's 
query came the reply, "Es giebt gar kein Eis." 
To the right and to the left the smooth slabs of 
the rook-gully were but thinly glazed, aad above 
this af^ain was a thin coating of loose snow. The 
wall of rock on the right suggested, however, 
some possibility of continuing the ascent, and to 
this our leader made his way and climbed a abort 
distance, when it became so ice-glazed and pre- 
cipitous that he was brought to a stand. It was 
even doubtfdl whether he could descend, and it 
was evident that his position was critical in the 
extreme. Luckily, he had for the moment fairly 
reliable footing. 

Burgener's strong points now showed them- 
selves; without a moment's hesitation or delay 
he imtied, and, holding the rope as a banister, 
rapidly ascended by its aid. Arrived at the pomt 
where my husband had traversed, to the right, 
he quitted the rope and made his way rather to 
the left, and succeeded in finding ice deep enough 
for very shallow steps. Aided here and there by 
a projecting atone, he worked up till the slope of 
the gully eased slightly, and considerable quan- 
tities of snow had accumulated. This snow was 
of the worst possible quality, and poured away 
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like dour at every step ; still, bad as it was it 
rendered progress possible, and, working upwards 
with iudomitable couraf^'e, we saw liiin at last 
reach reliable footing. Our feelings found vent 
in loud shouts and jodels, but nil the same it 
was grim work standing in a small step three- 
quarters of an hour, with splinters of ice and a 
stream of snow from above cliilling fingers and 
toes till it seemed impossible to endure it longer. 
Indeed, nothing but the sure and certain know- 
ledge that the only alternative was to move 
and slip, could have kept me inactive so long. 
Welcome were the occasional cheery assurances 
from above, " Hold on a bit longer and we shall 
get up all right." But Buigener, being unroped, 
could give no direct help to my husband, and it 
was some time before the latter could effect the 
travene back into the gully and up the treacher* 
ons steps to the snow above. When the safety 
of the party was once more in Burgener's liands, 
I ascended, finding that my husband had already 
cat his way to the ridge. Then the order to 
untie reached me, and the rope was sent down 
for Andenmatten. 

With a hasty glance at the never-to^be-for- 
gotten gully, we bent our somewhat weary steps 
onward, scrambling, climbing and crawling over 
the various crags, pinnacles and flying buttresses 
which constitute the arlte. Compared to our 
recent experiences it seemed easy, and progress 
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was rapid. Suddenly, however, our leader came 
to a halt, aud though Burgener urged him to 
proceed) he utterly refused, and after a few 
moments summoned Alexander to the front. I 
oould not see his usually expressive faice, but the 
words, "Herr Gott, unmoglioh!" reached my 
ears, and I hurried forward to see what new peril 
threatened us. 

To understand the position of afi&urs it is neces- 
sary to describe the very carious rock formation 
in some detail. The ridge where we stood pro* 
jected in a huge rock cornice, for over the pre- 
cipice. Immediately beyond, this cornice had 
broken away. In consequence, the ridge by 
which we had been ascending appeared to end 
abruptly, and there was no qnestion of going 
forwards — ^immeasurable space yawned in front. 
Twenty feet or more to our left the true ridge, 
there denuded of its rock cornice, mounted rapidly 
in a series of precipitous steps, but from our point 
of view wc looked, not at the ridge, but at the 
bare precipitous face below it. Even could we 
have reached that face, no climber could hope to 
cling to it ; but we could not even reach it ; 
between us and it was the most awful chasm it 
has ever been my lot to sec. This formation of 
ridge is, so far as the experience of any member 
of the party extended, unique. It gave, indeed, 
the impression that there were two ridges, sepa- 
rated from each other by an impasBable gulf. 
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No wonder, then, that black horror seized ns. 
Return was not to be thought of, and advance 
seemed impossible. There we four stood, abso- 
hitely powerless, our teeth chattel iu|^^ \uLh the 
bitter cold, and the damp, cniel mist ever driving' 
across, threatening to add obscurity to our other 
bewilderment. 

Happily, after a few minutes we began to re- 
cover from the mental shock caused l)y this most 
dramatic break in the ridge, and proceeded to 
reduce its tremendous appearance to the dull 
and narrow limits of actual fact. So soon as 
we had realised that we were on a cornice over- 
hanging the precipice, it became obvious that 
we must climb down the cornice to tiie real 
ridge, and from that point seek to attack the 
diflSculties in front. This descent was not very 
easy, the slabby rocks shelving steeply towards 
the Kien glacier, and all the interstices and 
cracks being filled with ice. However, some 
slight hold was obtainable on the extreme edge, 
and after the i e had been dug from various 
irregolarities and fractures my husband arrived 
at a point immediately above a deep cleft, which 
cut off the corniced section of the ridge from 
its uncomiced oontinnation. Beyond this point 
the comfortable assurance of the rope was gone. 
Any one dependent on it would necessarily swing 
free in mid-air, and it may well be doubted whether 

all the king's horses and all the king's men " 
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would 8it0i( e to replace that aeiial dangler on the 
ridge. Happily, minute search revealed a small 
notch in the roek, and though it was evident 
that a rope drawn from time to time through 
it would be certain to slip out, it appeared likely 
that a fixed rope would be held in position so long 
as only a perfectly steady pull was applied to it. 
In dubious tonest therefore, came the words, " Fix 
the rope and Til try." To which Burgener re- 
plied, Herr Je, es muss gehen sonst sind wir 
alle caput." The rope being securely lashed to 
a crag on the top of the cornice, the other end 
was passed down, and our leader Bqueezed it into 
the tiny notch. Pirst carefully pulling it taut 
to prevent any '<mn" when his weight should 
come on it, we saw him swing over and disappear. 
An instant later we heard the welcome news, 
"It's all right, there is good hold all the way 
down." 

At length he caiiie in sight, stretching over 
the yawuiiig gulf, and we saw him grip the rock 
beyond and climb warily along the side of a 
great block of uncertain stability, poised like 
a logan stone on the uretc. An ugly ten feet 
or more followed, and then we heard the joyful, 
** Koumien sie nur, Alexander." The sheet 
anchor of tlie party having got over, I had to 
follow, and great was my ehitioii to find that I 
could accomplish without help a niauvais pas 
that had for a minute or two seemed impassable 
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to the Btfonger and more cUuring members of the 

party. 

Looking back, the crag we had just left was 
weird in the extreme ; though at the top it was 
twenty feet or more in breadth, it narrowed 
down at the bottom of the cleft to less than 
two feet, and the whole mass looked as if a good 
blow from an ice-axe would send it bodily on to 
the Weingarten glacier. Indeed, as the mist 
whirled and eddied through the defii, it seemed 
to totter as in the Tory act of falling. But it was 
abeady 4 p.m., and we were far from the wished 
for snow ; so, whilst Andenmatten was being coached 
across, my husband mnupcd and went to work, 
crawling np a steep "step" in the arSte. The 
rope was then thrown up to him, and Alexander, 
scrambling up by its aid, was ready to help the 
rest of the part}'. This procedure was then re- 
peated. Still crag followed crag, here loose rocks 
that rolled away at a touch, there precipitous 
buttresses, access to which could only be gained 
by using Burgenei's broad shoulders as a ladder. 
All at once, however, dilliculties seemed to cease, 
our leader again put on the rope, and we rattled 
along the arete till it broadened out into a great 
snow ridge. 

" Der Teufelsgrat ist gemacht ! " sliouted 13ur- 
geuer, and we began to race along the snow, which 
rose in front and to our right into a steep crest. 
Up these slopes we could see the footprints left 
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by a part}' which, under the leadership of Franz 
Burgener, had made the ordinary ascent on the 
previous day. " Half au hour more and it is done, 
and the Tenfelsgrat is onrs," added the excited 
Alexander as we hurried along, feeling that success 
was within our grasp. The footprints grew per- 
ceptibly larger, and on we ran till we actually 
placed our feet in the tracks. Here all unnecessary 
higgage was deposited, and Burgener, seeing I was 
very cold, arrayed me in his coat and gloves. We 
hastened up the 8uovv, finding no diflBculty other 
than its extreme softness. A scramble over some 
sharp slate-like rocks followed, then a little more 
snow^ and at 5.30 p.in. we Btood on the summit. 
But for one moment only. At once Burgener 
began with serious face to sny, "I not like a 
thunderstorm on this ridge." There was no doubt 
about it, the clouds were wrapping round us, and 
the distant grumble rolled in our ears. ** Go on, 
go on quicker, Herr Mommerie I " and then with a 
push he bustled me along the arete. "You must go 
on, I could a cow hold here," were the encouraging 
words I heard as I went helter-skelter over any- 
thing which happened to be in the way. Soon the 
snow slopes were reached, and our property once 
more picked up. We ran our hardest through the 
blinding storm, almost deafened by the reverber- 
ating peals of thunder; but what mattered it? 
True it was late ; true we were cold, hungry, and 
tired; true we were sinking into the snow above 
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our knees, and the '* trace " had disappeared be- 
neath the rapidly ffilliug sdow ; but *' the Teufels- 
grat was ours," and we cared little for these minor 
evils, and we lan<^lied the tempest to scorn with 
jodels and triumphant sliouts. A short traverse to 
tlie left and we crossed the Bergschrund ; a weary 
drag over f,'entle snow slopes, a little care in wind- 
ing through some open crevasses, aud our dangers 
were ended. At 8 p.m. we reached the snout of 
the Kien glacier, and once more stepped on to 
moraine. We descended stony slopes for another 
hour, and then I remembered that our last meal 
had taken place at 10 a.m. It being obvious that 
we could not get to Banda that eight, I suggested 
a bait, and the idea was received with applause. 
In a few miniites we were sitting on various stones 
munching our evening meal, the only drawback 
being that we were distinctly cold. My hands 
and feet were numb, and what remained of onr 
clothing (we had left a good deal of it on the 
Teufelsgrat) was soaking wet, and, worst of all, 
my boots, viewed by the flickering light of a 
candle, seemed hardly likely to hold ont till we 
got to Banda. 

Our hunger being somewhat appeased, I noticed 
symptoms of sleepiness amongst the guides. In 
consequence, I reminded Buigener of his promise 
to take us, in any case, down to the trees, so that 
we might rejoice in a fire. We started o£E once 
more, carefully roped. The slope being steep and 
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intersected by low oliflb, and the night being so 
inky black that we could see nothing, it was 
really necessary to take this precaution. We 
proceeded down the bill much as a pack of cards 
might be expected to do.' Burgener sprawling on 
his back and upsetting me, and I passing the shock 
back to the others. This mode of advance kept up 
till 11 p.m., when our guides suddenly pulled up, 
and inquired, in an awestruck whisper, whether 
we could see a tiny light on the right ? With 
great glee I said, ''Yes, it must be a ohMet." 
The suggestion was treated with silent contempt. 
" What can it be then ?" In funereal tones Bur- 
gener said, '* I do not know ; " but Andenmatten 
timidly whispered, " Geister ! " From that moment 
I could see there was no iire for us ; that we should 
be lucky if we cuulJ sneak under the cover of a 
rock to shelter us from tlie storm that threatened 
once more to burst over our heads. 

A few steps further and a huge black object 
faced us. On examination we found it to be a 
suitable place for spending the next few hours. In 
five minutes the guides were snoring peacefully; 
but we, after wringing tiie water out of our 
dripping clothes, were reduced to dancing various 
war dances in the vain hope of keepnig warm. 
When these exercises became unduly fatiguin*^, we 
watched -the 'lightning play round the peaks and 
ridges, and finally stirred up the guides with an 
ice>axe and urged them to continue the descent. 
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They did not at all approve this course of action, 
as they considered their qiiartc^rs luxarious and 
moat thoroughly calculated to induce refreshing 
sleep* The next two hours were spent in slowly 
slipping and tumbling down stony grass-grown 
slopes. We then turned to the light on to some- 
what smoother ground. The men, however, re- 
fused to go further, alleging that there were fearfiil 
precipices in front, and that, in the blackness of 
the stormy night, it was quite impossible to do so 
with reasonable safety. The guides again went 
soundly to sleep, whilst we watched wearily for 
the first sign of morning. When a streak of light 
did at length illumine the darkness, we saw the 
dim outline of trees not i&x distant, and promptly 
went down to them. A fire was soon blazing, and 
we endeavoured to warm ourselves ; hut though we 
well nigh roasted our toes and fingers and scorched 
our faces, the rest of us seemed, perhaps by con> 
trast, colder than before, and we shivered painfully 
before the crackling pine wood. 

As soon as it ^vas fairly li^^lit, ^ve drai^^ged oiir 
weary bodies throu,£(h the forest and aloiit^^ and 
down the pastures, till at ij.'li) a.m. we entered the 
little white inn at Randa. We woke the landlord, 
and he promptly provided us with a big lire. A 
hot breakfast followed, and when we had done due 
justice to his culinary efforts, we climbed into a 
shaky char-a-banc and drove back to Zerinatt. 

Bnrgener was in the highest spirits; his chief 
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source of delight appeared to be a belief that our 
non-return the previous night would have excited 
alarm, and that we should probably have the 
prond privilege of meeting a search party, properly 
equipped for the tran^orb of our shattered remains. 
My husband, however, did not altogether sympa- 
thise with these feelings, and seemed to have a 
keen appreciation of the Trinkgeld, tariiSfs, and 
other pecuniary concomitants of such luxuries. 
Happily, we knew our friends were not very likely 
to think we should have come to any harm, and 
when two hours later we drove into Zermatt, we 
found they were still peacefully slumbering iu their 
rooms. 




CHAPTER V. 



TH£ AIGUILLE D£S CHARM02. 

After the passage of the Col da Lion, already 
described, we drove to Courmayeur, intent on 
mighty deeds. Bad weather, howeyer, made ub 
prisoners, and for four oonsecutive days a strong 
soath-west wind poured a ceaseless deluge of rain 
into the valley, washing haystacks and even an 
occasional cbfilet into the great muddy torrent 
below the village. 

I was the only guest at the Hotel Boyal, and 
its skilfdl chef devoted his whole time and thought 
to the ruin of my condition and form. During the 
rare intervals when I was not actnally enjoying 
the good things provided for my delectation, he 
occupied himself with careful inquiries as to my 
likes and dislikes. 

On the fifth day symptoms of improvement in 
the weather became visible, and daring the after- 
noon Burgener, Yenetz, and I walked up to the 
Mont Frety Inn, with some vague idea of try ing 
to make a new pass to Chamonix. Before day- 
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break, however, a ternfio thnnderBtorm and fariotis 
squalie of wind and rain pat an end io all thongfais 
of new asoents, and made even the Col do G^aut 
Bee in a reoklesB and perilous adventure. But as 
the day wore on the clouds began to break, and by 
the time we reached the s^raos, a brilliant sun was 
making the new snow stream from the rock faces 
and steeper slopes in avalanches of every sort and 
size. 

At Chamoniz I was once more in danger of 
falling an utter victim to the wiles of innkeepers 
and their cooks, but happily some friends recog- 
nised my perilous position and took me np to the 
Qiands Mulcts. NTo sooner had we got there than 
yet another storm assailed us, and kept us in the 
hut till it was too late to descend. When we 
awoke the next morning, we fouiul ourselves half- 
way lip to the Grand i^lateau, Burgener and 
Yenetz beiug evidently under the impression that 
wo intended to spend the rest of the day in the 
tread-mill like occupation of ascending Mont 
Blanc. Revolutionary ideas quickly gained pos- 
session of the party, and culminated in the 
ahsolnte refusal of its ainateur members to go 
another step. Despite the indio^nation and scorn 
of the professionals, we tumbled and gHssaded 
back to the Grands Mulcts, picked up our few 
belongings and ran down to the Pierre Point ue 
and Chainonix. 

The same afternoon we held a solemn oounoil 

8 
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and (lecided that this sort of thing must fjo on no 
longer, and in desperation we determined to start 
for the Charmoz. It \vas true tliat the continuous 
bad weather was likely to have niaterially dftmaf:^ed 
our chances of success, but as the mountain lias 
a south-westeru exposure, and is not very high, 
we hoped nothing really serious would be amiss. 

The next morning (or shall I say the same 
night ?) we started, and, being pro\ided by M. 
Couttet with an admirable lantern (this expedition 
took place in the pre-folding-lantem age), we made 
very fair progress for the first half-hour. We 
then began to ascend something which Burgener 
ayerred was a path, but which, insensible of, or 
possibly made bashful by» such gross flattery, hid 
itself coyly from view at every third step. After 
a long grind the grey light of morning began to 
overpower our lantenii so, finding a suitable stone, 
we carefully hid it and marked the spot with a 
sprig of pine. Sad to say, on our return, though 
we found many stones with many sprigs of pine 
on them, none had our lantern in the hole under- 
neath, a circumstanoe much to be regretted, as, 
from an item which subsequently appeared in my 
hill, it seems to have been a lantern held in high 
esteem by Monsieur Couttet. 

We soon got clear of the forest, and, reaching 
a stream under the lateral moraine of the Nan- 
tillon glacier, halted for bieak&st. Here we 
disoovOTed that three slices of meat, a tiny piece 
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of cheese, ten incheB of loaf, and a big bag of 
raisins were all the pro-visions the hotel porter 
had thonght necessary. Luckily, Bnrgener had 
been left in charge of the commissariat, and, as I 
prefer raisin? on the side of a mountain to any 
other food, I was able to look on the porter's 
conduct with philosophy, a state of mind by no 
means shared by my companions. 

We very injudiciously turned the lower ice &11 
by keeping to the right and ascending a couloir 
between the difis of the Blaitidre and the pre- 
cipitous rocks over which the glacier falls. The 
couloir proved very easy, but a rock buttress on 
our left being still easier we took to it and rattled 
to the top at a great pace. Immediately over our 
heads towered an endless succession of 
huge sky-clea\ing monsters, threatening us with 
instant destruction. The spot was not a desirable 
one for a halt, so we turiad to the left to see how 
we were to get on to the f,dacier. At one point, 
and one only, was it possible to do so. A st'nic 
lurching over the clilf, and apparently ranch 
inclined to add to the pile of broken ice-blocks 
some hundreds of feet below, was the only avail- 
able bridge. We scrambled along it, crossed a 
crevasse on avalanclie dtbris, and dashed up a 
short ice slope to the open glacier. Ten minutes 
sulTiced to take us into comparative safety, and we 
traversed to the island of rook, by which the ice 
fall is usually turned. 
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Here we made a halt and proceeded to search 
the knapsack for possibly hidden stores of food. 
While Venetz and I were engaged in this dnty, 
Burgener screwed himself and bis telescope into a 
variety of extraordinary attitades, and at length 
snooeeded in making a satisftctoxy examination 
of oar peak. An hour later we started again and 
tramped up to the base of the long couloir whick 
leads to the depression between the Gndpon and 
the Gharmoz. 

We crossed the Bergschrund at a qiu^er to 
nine, and at once turning to the left, out of the 
couloir, worked our way up some good rocks for 
three-quarters of an hour, only one or two slabs 
offering any sort of resistance to our progress. 
By this time we had reached the top of a 
secondary ridge, which here abuts against the 
final clifiFs of the mountain. We sat down on an 
ice-coated rock and, producing our limited supplies 
of food, once more solemnly re\'iled the ChainoLiix 
porter. We then deposited the wiiie liii in a safe 
corner, and unanimously discarded coats and boots, 
which, with two out of three hats and the same 
proportion of ice-axes, were packed a\\ay in a 
secure cleft. The baggage, consisting of a spare 
rope, two wooden wed'^^es, the food, a bottle of 
Boiivier, a tin of cognac, and an ice-axe, was made 
over to me. 

The two men began to w^orm their way up the 
cM, Veuetz usually being shoved by Burgeuer 
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and then helping the Litter with the rope. Pro- 
gress, however, was painfally slow, and when at 
last good standing ground was reached, the rope 
deolmed to come anywhere neax me. Ultimately, 
I had to make a difficult traverse to fetch it, as 
it was quite impossible to cancy the ice-axe and 
knapsack without its aid. This sort of work 
continued for three-quarters of an hour, and then 
a longer delay suggested that there was something 
seriously wrong. An eager queiy brought back 
the reply that the next bit was quite imprac- 
ticable, but, added Burgener, " Es muss gehen." 
Anxious to see the obstacle which, though im- 
practicable, was yet to be ascended, I swarmed 
up the edge of a great slab to a narrow shelf, 
then, working round an awkwaid comer, I entered 
a dark cold gully. 

A mighty block, some forty feet high, had 
parted from the main mass of the mountain, 
leaving a rounded perpendicular couloir, which 
was now everywhere veneered with ice. A tmy 
stream Lnekled down the hack of tlie ^nilly. and 
about mid-height had frozen on to the rocks, 
fonning a thick cohiuju of ice flanked on either 
hand by a fantastic fretwork of the same material. 
A green bulge, about hfteen feet above, prevented 
our seeing the back of the gully beyond that 
.point. Nothing could appear more hopeless, 
there was not even decent foothold where we 
stood, everywhere the black glazing of ice lilied 
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up and masked the irregularities of the rock 
below. 

Some ten rninntes later Ijoth men appeared to 
my inexperienced eye in extremel}' critical posi- 
tions. Venetz, almost without hold of any sort, 
was gradually nearing the aforementioned green 
bulge; an axe, skilfully applied by Burgener to 
that portion of the guide costume most usually 
decorated by patches of brilliant and varied hae, 
supplying the motive power, whilst Burgener 
himself was cleverly poised on invisible notches 
out in the thin ice which glazed the rock. Before, 
however, Yenetz oould snrmonnt the green bulge, 
it became DeoesBary to shift the axe to his feet, 
and for a moment be was left clinging like a cat 
to the slippery wrinkles of the huge icide. How 
be succeeded in maintaining his position is a 
mystery known only to himself, and the law of 
gravity. With the aze beneath bis feet, he once 
more moved upwards, and with a desperate effort 
raised bis head and shoulders above the bulge. 
" Wie geht*s?** yelled Burgener. "Weder vor- 
wfirts nocb zurfick," gasped Yenetz, and to a 
further query whether be could help Burgener up 
came the reply, "gewiss nicht." However, so 
soon as be bad recovered bis wind be renewed 
bis efforts. Little by little bis legs, working in 
spasmodic jerks, disappeared from sight, and at 
last a burst of patois, a hauling in of the rope, and 
Burgener advanced and disappeared. The whizz 
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of icicles and other small fragiiionts, and the hard 
breathing of the men showed they were advancing. 
Then Biirgener shouted to me to squeeze well 
under cover for fear of stones, but as the crack to 
whicii I was holding only sufficed to shelter my 
nose, fingers, and one foot, I thought it wise to 
work back out of the gully on to the warm rocks, 
being, moreover, much persuaded to this line of 
conduct by my toes, which, unprotected by boots 
and with stockings long since cut to ribbons, were 
by no means unwilling to exchange frozen rook 
and ice for warmth and sunshine. 

Presently a startled shout and a great stone 
leapt into space, followed by a hoarse jodel to 
announce the conquest of the gnlly. As I 
scrambled back the rope came down with a swish, 
and I tied op as well as I could with one hand, 
while the other hung on to an ice-glazed comer. 
Having accomplished this important operation I 
began the ascent. Everything went well for the 
first few feet, then the hold seemed to get in- 
sufficient, and a desperato effort to remedy this 
ended in my swinging free, unable to attach 
myself to either rock or ice. A bearded face, with 
a broad grin, looks over the top of the gully, and 
cheerily asks, " Why don't you come on ? '* 

Then a few vigorous hauls, and I am above the 
green bulge, and enter a narrow deft. Its smooth 
and precipitous walls were everywhere glazed with 
ice, and their parallel surfaces ofifered no grip or 
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hold of any sort. It was just possible to jam 
one's back against one wall and one's knees 
against the other, bnt pvofj^ross under these con- 
ditions was not to be tli'.ni-ht of. After a few 
minutes had been allowed to convince a possibly 
sceptical Herr that tlie knapsack and the ice-axe 
were not the only impedimenta in the party, the 
persuasive intiuence of the rope brought me to 
more broken ground, and a scramble landed me in 
the snnahine. 

The men were ruefully gazing at their torn and 
bleeding elbows, for it appears they had only 
succeeded in attachin^^ thcmsclvefi to the gully 
by clasping their hands in front of them, and then 
drawing them in towards their chests, thus wedg- 
ing their elbows against the opposing walls. They 
were both very thoroughly blown/' so we halted 
and eironlated a certain flask. Then I lay down 
on the warm rocks and wondered how long my 
internal organs wonld take to get baek into those 
more normal positions from which the pressure of 
the rope had dislodged them. 

A quarter of an hour later we were once more 
en route. Above, a long series of broken cliffs, 
seamed by a &irly continuous line of vertical 
cracks, assured our progress as &r as the ridge. 
How I crawled up great slabs hanging on to 
impossible comers — how at critical moments the 
knapsack hooked on to sharp splinters of rock, 
or the ice-axe jammed into cracks, whilst the 
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holes in my toes got deeper and big^^er, and 
the groove round my waist more closely ap- 
proximated to the modem ideal of female 
beauty — ^is fixed, indelibly, on my mind; but 
these are things too painful for words, and I 
will therefore limit myself to saying that on 
some roeks, in dae accordance with the latest 
moontainecnng fashion, I expostulated with Bur- 
gener on the absurdity of using a rope, at the 
same time taking very good care to see that the 
knot was equal to all emeigencies. On other rooks 
I just managed to ascend by adopting new and 
original attitudes, which, despite certain adverse 
critioisms, I still believe would have won renown 
for any arlist who could have seized their grace 
and elegance, and would, moreover, have afforded 
a very distinct departure from all conventional 
models. On yet other rocks a method of progress 
was adopted which has since, I regret to say, 
given rise to fierce disputes between the amateur 
and professional members of the party ; it being 
alleged on the one hand that there is no difficulty 
in ascending such rocks if the climber be not 
hampered by a knapsack and ice-axe ; and on 
the other, that a waist measurement of eighteen 
inches ought, for some mysterious reason, to be 
taken into account, and detracts from the climbing 
merit of its possessor. Without, however, entering 
into controversial matter of so painful a chtimcter, 
I may brietly say that at a quarter-past eleven we 
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scrambled on to tha mi-u and feasted our eyes 
with a near view of the summit. 

The iiiore saii^niine members of the party at 
oute concluded that a projection on the left, of 
easy access, was the highest point ; but certain 
gloomy dissentients averred that an ugly tooth on 
the right, of a most lUK-omjiromising cluiracter, was 
the true peak. Laughter was the portion of these 
nnbehevers, and the easy crag was scaled amid a 
wild burst of enthusiasm, only, however, to find 
that here, as elsewhere, the broad aud easy path is 
uut for the faithful. 

iietiirniiig to the gap where we had attained the 
ridge, we made our way to the foot of the real 
summit. Venetz was promptly lifted up to Bur- 
gener's shoidders and propelled onwards by the 
axe ; but the first attack flailed, and he recoiled 
swiftly on to Burgener. The despised Herr was 
then used to extend the ladder, and by this means 
Venetz was able to reach indifferent hold, and 
ultimately to gain the summit. At a.m. 
we all crowded on to the top, the men rejoicing 
greatly at the reckless waste of gunpowder with 
which Monsieur Couttet welcomed our arrival. 
Burgener, as a fitting recognition of this attention, 
planted our one ice-axe on the highest point, 
whilst the rank and file of the expedition diUgently 
sought stones wherewith to build it into an 
upright and secure position. To this a handker- 
chief of brilliant pattern and inferior repair. 
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the product into wliich the Zermatt wash had 
resoh ed two of more ordinary dimensions and 
colour, was securely lashed. 

Whilst these details were being satisfactorily 
completed, the heavy luggage of the party was 
(piietly sunning liiniself in a comfortable nook, and 
absorbing that mixture of sunlight, atmosphere, 
glittering lake, and jagged ridge, which make up a 
summit view. Long hours of exertion urged to 
the utmost limit of the muscles, and the wild 
excitement of half-won but yet doubtful victoiy, 
are changed in an instant to a feeling of ease and 
security, so perfect that only the climber who has 
stretched himself in some Bon-warmed, wind- 
sheltered nook, can realise the utter oblivion 
which lulls every suspicion of pain or care, and 
he learns that, however happiness may shun pur- 
suit, it may nevertheless be sometimes snrprised 
basking on the weird granite crags. To puzzle 
one's brains at such moments by seeking to 
recognise distant peaks, or to correct one*8 topo- 
. graphical knowledge, or by scientific pursuits of 
any sort, appears to be sacrilege of the most 
vicious sort. To me it seems the truer worship 
to stretch with half-shut eyes in the sun, and 
let the scenery 

*' Like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are Itstenmg to it " 
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wrap us ill soft delight, till with lotus-eaters we 
had almost cried — 

" Let us swear an oath . . . 

... to live and lie redined 
On (he hille like gods together, carcleBs of manldnd." 

But Bargener did not altogether share this 
Tiew, and at 12.30 p.m. he insisted on onr sliding 
down a doubled rope to the lidge below the 
summit. All went merrily till we reached the ice 
couloir. Here Bnrgener tried to fix one of onr 
wooden wedges; but do what he would, it per- 
sisted in evading its dutieSj wobbling first to one 
side and then to another, so that the rope slipped 
over the top. We all had a try, driving it into 
cracks that struck our fancy, and even endea- 
vouring to prop it up with ingenious arrangements 
of small stones. Some one then mooted the point 
whether wedges were not a sort of bending the 
knee to Baal, and might not be the first step 
on those paths of rain where the art of moun- 
taineering becomes lost in that of the steeple- 
jack. Whereupon we unanimously declared that 
the Chanuoz should be desecrated by no fixed 
wedges, and finding an insecure knob of rock we 
doubled our rope round it, and Yeuetz slid down. 
I followed, and to prevent as far as possible the 
chaucu of the rope slipping oil thti knob, we 
twisted it round and round, and held the ends 
fast as Burgener descended. 
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By 2.20 we rejoined oar boots, and ideas of table 
d^hoie began to replace those of a more poetic ' 
type. We rattled down the rooks, and raced 
across the glacier in a way that, we snbsequently 
leamt, created much astonishment in the minds of 
flondry friends at the opposite end of M. Couttet's 
telescope. The further we got the faster we went, 
for the s^raos that looked unpleasant in the 
morning now lurched over our heads in a way 
that made Burgener's " schnell, nur schnell," 
almost lift one oflf one's feet. After the usual 
habit of seracs thoy lurched and staggered, but 
did not fall, and we got down to the lower glacier 
much out of breath, but otherwise uninjured. 
K caching the neighbourhood of our lantern we 
Bought diligently but found it not, so we made 
for a chalet Burgener know of. 

We found the fair proprietress feeding pigs. 
She brought ns inilk, and, though of unexception- 
able quality, the more fastidious mi tiibors of the 
party would have liked it better had not some 
of the numerous denizens of her abode and person 
previously sought euthanasia in the flowing bowl. 

Happily the zigzags did not take long to un- 
wind, and at 5.30 p.m. we were warmly welcomed 
by Monsieur and Madame Gouttet and much 
excellent champagne. 
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THE AIQUIUiB BBS CHABUOZ — ^WITHOUT GUIDES. 

The ascent was not repeated for several yean, 
but at length Monsieur Dunod and F. Simond 
foond their way to the southern summit, and the 
foUowing year they recovered the axe we had left 
on its northern peak. The mountain soon after 
became the most popular climb in the Montenvers 
district, and the traverse of the five peaks (as it is 
now called) is recognised as the best and merriest 
introduction to the Chamonix rock scrambles. 

In 1892 I once again started for the mountain. 
This time we were without guides^ for we had 
learnt the great truth that those who wish to 
really enjoy the pleasures of mountaineering, must 
roam the upper snows trusting exclusively to their 
own skill and knowledge. The necessity for this 
arises from many causes, and is to no small extent 
due to the marked change that has come over 
the professional mountaineer. Tlie guide of the 
** Peaks, Passes and Glaciers " age was a friend 
and adviser ; he led the party and entered fully 
into ail the fun and jollity of the expedition ; on 
the return to the little mountain inn, he was still, 
more or less, one of the party, and the evening pipe 
could only be enjoyed in his company. Happy 
amongst his own mountains and skilled in ferreting 
out all the slender resources of the village, he was 
an invaluable and most pleasant companion. But 
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the advantage was not wholly on one side, thrown 
oonstautly in contact with his employers he 
acquired from them those minor rules of conduot 
and politeness which are ef^seutial if guide and 
traTeller are to develop mutual friendship and 
zespeot. Of these early pioneers Melcbior, 
Anderegg and a few others still remain; but, 
amongst the younger men, there are none with 
whom one could associate on the old terms and 
with the old intimacy. The swanning of the 
tonrist has brought with it the wretched distinc- 
tions of class, and the modem guide inhabits the 
guide's room and sees his Monsieur only when 
actually on an expedition. Gut off from the 
intercourse of the old days, the guide tends more 
and more to belong to the lackey tribe, and the 
ambitious tourist looks upon him much as his less 
aspiring brother regards his mule. 

The constant repetition of the same aecent has, 
moreover, tended to make the gnide into a sort of 
contractor. For so many tens or hundreds of 
francs he will take you anywhere you like to name. 
The skill of the traveller counts for absolutely 
naught ; the practised guide looks on him merely 
as luggage. Of course, if he be of abnonnal 
weight and l)ulk, he must pay an additional 
number of francs, precisely as a man who rides 
sixteen stone has to pay a liigh price for a lumter ; 
but, apart from the accident of weight, the 
individuality of the Herr is not considered. 
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The guide, having undertaken a contraot, 
naturally wishes to get it satisfactorily com- 
pleted at the earlieBt possible time. To this 
end, the way up the mountain is mapped out 
with .great minnteneBB. The contractor knowa 
to a second the time at which he should arrive 
at each rook and every ledge. The slightest varia- 
tion from these standard times hurts his feelings 
and ruffles the serenity of his temper. There is, 
of course, no fan or merriment during the ascent. 
The travellers, pushed to the very utmost limit 
of their speed, are in no state to enjoy themselves ; 
you might, indeed, as well ask a man trying to 
break the one mile cycling record to look at 
the view, or the members of an Oxford racing 
crew to see the point of a joke. The party is 
simply driven onward, checked only when the 
wind or legs of its Heir absolutely refase to pro- 
ceed a step farther. During the short halt thus 
involved — ^usually designated breakfast, though no 
one ever eats anything — the amateurs gasp and 
pant and feel all, or more than all, the pangs of 
iiicipienL iind de iner, whilst the guides j^doomily 
commiserate themselves on the slowneiis of the 
Herrschaft. It isi needless to say that the condi- 
tions essential to the pleasures of talk and contem- 
plation enjoyed by the founders of the craft are 
wholly lackinrf. Woe to the town-bred Englisli- 
man, hurried aluiig by u couple of Swiss peasants 
in the very perfection of wind and muscle. 
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The f^'iiideless climber is free from all these 
baneful and blighting influences. So long as 
there is time in hand, and very often when 
there is not, he prefers to lie on sheltered rocks 
and watch the ever changing shadows on the 
distant hills, or to peer down enormous depths 
on to the restless mists floating above the glacier. 
ToiUogop snow slopes or screes at bis top pace 
never commends itself to him — at such times 
eveiy flat stone suggests a halt and every tiny 
stream deep draughts of water. 

I once met a man who told me, at 11 a.m., 
that he had just been up the Charmoz. He 
seemed mightily proud of his performance, and 
undoubtedly had gone with extraordinary speed. 
"But why," I asked myself, ''has he done it?** 
Can any one with eyes in his head, and an im- 
mortal soul in his body, care to leave the ragged 
beauty of the Charmoz ridge in order to race back 
to the tioops of personally-conducted tourists who 
pervade and make unendurable the mid-day and 
afbemoon at the Montenveis? And this is not 
exceptional ; at Zermatt one may frequently meet 
men, early in the day, who have wantonly left 
the most beautiful and inmost recesses of the 
Alps, the Gtabelhom, Bothhom, or other similar 
peak, to hurry back to the brass bands and 
nigger minstrels of that excursionist resort. The 
guideless climber does none of these things ; 
rarely is he seen returning till the last lingering 

9 
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glow has died out of the western horizon. It is 
night, and night alone, that drives hitu back to 
the crowded haunts of- the tourist. This love 
of living amongst the sunshine aud upper snows 
is the tnie test of the enthusiast, and marks him 
off from the tribe of brag and bounce and £rom 
all the "doers of the Alps." It must not be 
assumed that the love of mountains is to be 
regarded as the first of human duties, or that 
a man's moral worth can be detennined by the 
usual time of his amval at a mountain inn; but 
merely that the mountaineer, the man who can 
sympathise with every change of light and 
shadow and who wor^ps the true spirit of the 
upper world, is distinguished from unregenerate 
imitatozB and hypocrites by these characteristics. 

My main objection to guide-led parties, how- 
ever, is to be found in the absolate certainty 
with which the day 's proceedings are carried out. 
Not merely can the guide " lie in bed and picture 
every step of the way up," but he can also, 
whilst so reposing, tell yon to the fraction of a 
Tiiinute the exact time you will get to each point 
in tlie ascent, and the very moment at which he 
will return yon, safe and sound, to the smilmg 
landlord of yonr hotel. Now I agree with 
Landor, that " certaiuties are uninteresting and 
sating." When I start in the morning I do 
not want to know exactly what is going to be 
done, and exactly how it is all to be carried 
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out. I like to fiael that our best efforts may be 
needed, and that eyen then we may be baffled 
and beaten. There is, similarly, infinite delight 
in recalling all the varying chances of a long 
and hardly fought victory; bnt the memory oi 
a weary certainty behind two nntiring guides, 
is wholly colonrless and soon Mes into the 
indistinguishable past. 

Few scrambles have yielded more pleasure to 
my companions and myself than the ascent of 
the Brenva Mont Blanc. Owing to a foolish 
mistake, in which, contrary to the advice of my 
Mends, I persisted, we hurled ourselves at a 
huge wall of s^raos and fought with a vigour 
and, ''under the correction of bragging be it 
spoken/' with a plucky determination, that 
afforded us then, and will, so long as memory 
lasts, ever afford us, unmixed deliji^ht and pleasure. 
Kecoiling, baffled, we camped on an exj)osed ledge 
of rock, and, the next morning, for the llni'd time 
traversing the far famed knife-edge of ice, we 
repeated our assault on the s^racs, this time at 
a more vulnerable comer. Victory still hung in 
the balance, and it waa only when Collie had 
constructed a rickety staircase, by jamming our 
three axes into the interstices of a perpendicular 
wall of frozen ice debris^ that he scaled the 
obstacle and we strode in triumph on to the 
great rolling fields of snow below, but within 
certain reach of, the Calotte. Sach moments are 
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worth living for, but they are sought in vain, 
if a guide who can ** lie in bed and picture every 
step of the way up " is of the party. Moun- 
tuineeringi as Mr. Leslie Stephen has pointed 
out, is " a aport — as strictly as cricket, or rowing, 
or knurr and spell/' and it necessarily follows 
that its enjoyment depends on the straggle for 
the victory. To start on an ordinary expedition 
with guides, is, from the sporting point of view, as 
interesting — or the reverse — as a "walk over " race. 

There is, doubtless, another side to the ques- 
tion. The pious worshippers of the great god 
"Cook*' regard the facilitation of the ascent as 
an unmixed good. The be-roped and be-cabined 
Matterhom, the lie-in-bed-and-picture guide are 
welcomed by them as the earlier -stages of that 
progress which will culminate in Funnicolar 
railways and cog-wheels. To ascend the Matter- 
hom in a steam lifb, and all the time remember 
that brave men have been killed by mere stress 
of difficulty on its gaunt, ice-bound cliffs, will 
be to the Cockney and his congeners unmixed 
delight. When they read of the early moun- 
taineers, of their bivouacs, their nigUts spent iu 
chalets, their frozen toes, and even of whole 
parties carried to destruction by a single slip, 
the halo of danger and suffering will seem to 
envelo}! them as they sit in their comfortable 
railway carriages, and they will feel themselves 
most doughty warriors. 
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Perchance even we of the older school should 
reconstnict our ideals. We are told that in a 
few centuries the English language will he a 
miztore of Cockney and had American, why not 
also set ahont evolving a new creed of moun- 
taineering ? Ahandon the old love of cold nights 
in the open, of oniions meals with the hospitable 
eur6, of hare-brained scrambles on little known 
glaciers and traverses of huge unclimbed ridges ; 
and, instead, let ns frequent the hotels and 
churches of Orindelwald and Zermatt, and, in 
the short intervals between the various Amotions 
appropriate to these two classes of building, run 
lip the Jungfrau in a steam lift, or climb the 
Matterhoni on cog-wheels. 

But the tliought is too hornble. Let the 
snowstorm blow the reek of the oil-can from our 
nostrils, and the thundering avalanche and the 
roaring tempest drown the puny tinkle of cast- 
iron bells and the blare of cheap Germnn hands. 
Let us even cherish a hope that the higlier Alps 
will resist the navvy and the engineer for our 
time, and that we may still be left to worship 
peacefully at the great shrines of our fathers. 

The delights of guideless climbing have, how- 
ever, led me far from the crags and towers ot 
the Charmoz ; they have, I fear, even betrayed 
me into that greatest of indiscretions, a confes> 
sion of faith. Pnidence suggests, therefore, 
that I should quit this perilous ground and re< 
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turn to the solid granite of our peak. Till we 
reached the point where, on our first ascent, 
we liad left our boots, it proved neither more 
nor less difficult than I had expected ; from 
thence onward it was far easier* Possibly during 
that expedition the absence of our nsual foot- 
gear impeded, rather than helped, our progress; 
possibly. the extraordinaiy diminution of ice in 
the gully, rendering easy what had proviously 
been most terribly difficult, lowered the impres- 
sion conveyed by the mountain as a whole; or 
possibly, and the thought brings balm - to the 
more aged members of the party, the passmg 
years had not been able, so far, to work havoc 
in either muscle, wind or nerve. But these 
speculations are absurd ; I forget that inspiration 
was enshrined in our party. Doubtless the 
presence of two ladies, who had honoured us 
with their company, endued us with a strength 
and agility that no mere guides, or even youthfiil 
activity, could hope to rival. Our progress to 
the first summit was, in consequence, a mere 
series of easily-won victories. 

From that point, we strode along the ridge, 
scaling on the way the curious pinnacle, most 
irreverently known as Wick's stick, and finally 
squeezing through a verj^ narrow letter-box * to 

* A letter-bos is the name given in the Montenvers di«triet 

to split rocks. Such rocks are veiy frequently met with 
among the Chamooix Ai^Ues, and are utiliBed either horizon* 
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the last suiiiniifc. When we were ready to 
descend, we managed to find a more convenient 
way down the final tower, and reached the head 
of the great couloir that divides the Gr6pon from 
the Charmoz, without difHcalty. We descended 
this with much trepidation, for the stones were 
loose, and we were a very hirge party. Happil}' 
no one was hit except Pasteur, and he, to all 
appearances, rather enjoyed it than otherwise. 

Our descent of the ice slope to the breakfasting 
rocks was cheered by the sight of a great array 
of botUeB, lemons, and a huge DampfiBchilf, the 
whole bemg evidently manipulated with the most 
consummate skill, and awaiting the arrival of 
the first ladies who had braved the perils of the 
Charmoz traverse. 

Far on in the evemiig^ the lights of the 
Montenyers blessed our yision. Jodels and 
shontfl were sacceeded by rockets; and, as we 
descended the rhododendron-covered slopes, we 
saw the tallest member of the Alpine Club 
executing a briUiant^a« 8eul on a rickety table, 
silhouetted against the dazzling glare of red lights 
and other pyrotechnic displays. A tumultuous 
welcome greeted our arrival, and protracted festi- 
vities concluded the evening. 

tally as passages, or perpeadictilftrly, by dint of much wri^ling 
and wedging, as ladders. 
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THE GRtFON. 

AN INACCES8IBLB PEAS— THE MOST DIFFICULT 
CLIMB IN THE ALPS— AN EASY DAY FOB A 
X4ADY. 

Whilst on the summit of Channoj! in 18B0, the 
Grepon had struck me as rivalling the Oeant itself 
in the wild grandeur of its cliffs. The ridge from 
that point looked wholly impassable ; great towers, 
rising a hundred feet or more in single obelisks of 
nnhrokea granite, seeming to bar all possibility of 
progress. We had previonsly examined the cliffs 
of the Kantillon face with a telescope, and seen 
that they were nearly, if not quite, perpendicular, 
and of that peculiarly objectionable formation 
known to the German guides as abgeschnitten.** 
Feeling none the less certain that there must be a 
way somewhere, we were led by the process of 
ezclueion to in£er that it would be found on the 
Mer de Glace face. We decided, in consequence, 
to deliver our first assault from that side. 

On the way up the Yerte from the Chaipoua 
glacier, Burgener and I had utilised our halts for 
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the carefiil study of this eastern face. We dis- 
coveied excellent gullies at the top, oonTenient 
snow conloirg beioWi and the eye of faith wm nble, 
with some effort, to diaeem pleasing cracks, ledges, 
and traverses which connected the one system 
with the other. Having thtts worlidd ont a most 
excellent route — assnming that the eye of fiiith 
was to be depended on — we determined to put it 
into ezecntion. Accordingly, on the 1st of Angnst, 
1881, we assembled in the salon of the Montenvers 
Hotel at 1 a.m. Bmgener, nnluckily, proved to 
be Tery nnwell, and had to be dosed with 
chartreuse and brandy before he could be got 
onder weigh. Somewhat delayed by this, it was 
2 a.m. before we started. We spent the rest of 
the night miserably floundering amongst endless 
stones and monune-ohoked crevasses. Having 
tnmed the promontory of TrStaporte, we left the 
Mer de Glace and worked up to some grass ledges. 
These we followed, bearing always to the left, till 
we got on to the little Glacier de Trelaporte. 
From this glacier we had seen, on onr previous 
inspection from the Verte, that three couloir^^ It-uti 
up into the mountain. Our affections had bc^i 
fixed ou the middle one, which had appeared from 
every point of view the most suitable to'*^our 
enterprise. 

On reaching its base, we found it open to the 
serious objection, that it was wholly and totally 
impossible to get into it. The Bergschruud was 
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without R bridge, its upper lip was twenty or thirty 
feet above the lower, and more than a hundred feet 
above a mass of broken th hris on which the ciiasm 
could aloue be crossed. The rocks on either hand 
were smooth and quite unassailable, so we were 
compelled to abandon the couloir of our choice. 
We accordingly traversed to the left to see 
whether the next gully would be more favourable. 
We found that while the upper lip of the Berg- 
scbrund was equally hopeless, the ice in the gully 
had so shrunk from the rook that a sort of pre- 
cipitous chimney was left, up which, Burgener 
thought, a way might be forced. Venetz was 
accordingly lowered into the Bergschrund, and, 
having got across on a bridge of ice debris, 
attacked the chimney. He had not climbed more 
than ten feet vhen he found himself pounded and 
unable to move up or down. The debris bridge did 
not run quite home to the foot of the chimney, but 
left a yawning chasm very conTeniently placed for 
him to ML into, and his position appeared extremely 
critical. Buigener, seemg the necessity for instant 
action, laid hold of the spare rope, and without 
waiting to tie on, let me lower him into the 
Schrund. He promptly scrambled across the con- 
fused heap of rickety ice-blocks and was soon able 
to lend Yeneta the requisite aid. The latter, after 
a short halt on Buigener's shoulder, succeeded in 
wedging his axe between the rock and ice, and, 
subsequently using it as a footing, was able to 
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gain tolerable standing ground on a sheiviug rock. 
I then threw the end of the rope on which Veuetz 
had been climbing across to Burgener, who, as 
soon as he had tied on, went np to the shelf. 
Meanwhile 1 had fixed one of our axes in the snow, 
and having fastened a short length of rope to it, 
slid down on to the bridge and crossed to the foot 
of the chimney, where the lope was already wait- 
ing for me. The rock was painfully cold, and it 
was with great satis&iCtion that I reached the top 
of the chimney and could join the men in the 
endeavour to rub a little life into onr fingets. 

Fairly easy rocks now enabled us to make rapid 
progress. A little stream which also used these 
rooks as a pathway, though in the opposite direc- 
tion, submitted us to an occasional douche. After 
a time it struck us that even the pleasures of a 
8hower>bath may be oyerdone, and we turned to 
our right and got on to the snow of the couloir. 
We followed this till its walls began to close in on 
either side in such grim sort, that we feared we 
should find no way out if we ascended it any 
further. Turnii!^ to our left we effected, afl;er 
much dlBlculty, a lodgment on the cliff, and were 
able to ascend with tolerable ease for a few hundred 
feet. We were then confronted by an impassable 
slab that blocked, or rather terminated, the gully 
we had been climbing, and we were compelled to 
escape by traversing to our left along its lower 
overhanging edge. We were supported mainly 
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by gripping the lower edge of this slab between 
our fingers nnd thumbs, whilst our legs sprawled 
about oil the next slab below in a way which sug- 
gested that such useless appendages would have 
been better left at home. Having sunnouuted 
this difficulty, a few yards of pleasant scrambling 
brought us to the top of the great red tower that 
forms a fairlj conspicQotis object from the Mer de 
Glace. 

It was obvious that though we had been going 
eight hours we had hardly begun the real climb, 
and we halted with one consent to see whether the 
attempt was worth further effort. The col between 
the Gr^pon and Charmoz appeared accessible, and 
it also looked as if a way might be forced to the 
gap between the summit and the tower which is 
now known as the Pic Balfour. Each of these 
points, however, was, we knew, more easily reached 
from the Nantillon Glacier. Dor object had been 
to force an ascent straight up the f^ce, and thus 
avoid the difficulties of the ridge. This we now 
saw was nearly, if not quite, out of the question. 
Burgener expressed Ms willingness to go on, but 
added that it would, of necessity, involve our 
sleeping on the rocks. The provisions were too 
scanty for this to be desirable, and after an hour's 
halt pnblic opinion clearly favoured a descent. 

We returned by the way we had ascended, only 
varying our route when we reached the Glacier de 
Tr^laporte. Instead of going down the glacier and 
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the slopes below to the moraine of the Mer de 
Glace, we kept to our left and used the great gap 
(Professor Tyndall's cleft station) as a pass, thus 
materially reducing the number of loose stones we 
had to traverse before reach in <( the MonteoTers. 

The idea that the Mer de Glace face was the 
true line of attack did not survive this expedition. 
We once more determined to turn our attention to 
the KantilloD side, and, as a beginning, to attempt 
to get along the ridge from the Charmoz-Gr^pon 
Col. It did not oocur to us that the easiest way 
to the Nantillon Glacier would be to trayerse the 
lower buttresses of the Little Charmoz from the 
Montenvers inn, the route which is now invaiiably 
taken, but, in our ignorance, we went down to 
Chamonix as a prdiminaiy to the assault. 

On August 3rd, accordingly, I was remorselessly 
ejected from my bed at 1.80 a.m., and informed 
that there was not a cloud or even a rag of mist 
for laziness and a love of slumber to modestly 
shelter beneath, so, reviling guides, mountains, and 
early starts, I got into my clothes and came down 
to the chill and comfortless salon. I then found 
that neither hot tea for the Monsieur nor break- 
fast for the guides was forthcoming. Doubtless 
the just retribution awarded by Providence (or 
M. Couttet) to those who bring Swiss guides to 
Chamonix. 

We got on very slowly at lirst. our progress 
being much hindered by a bottle luuteru. Ilap- 
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pily, before the loss of time became really serious, 
Yenetz took advantage of a smooth rock and some 
interlaced brambles, and went head-oTer-heels, no 
one exactly knew where, though, from some 
remarks he let fall, I gathered that- it was one of 
the less desirable qaarters of Hades. When he 
reappeared the lantern was no more, and we were 
able to make better progress, till, after a weary 
grind, we reached the Nantillon Glacier. 

We did not much like the idea ot" repeat- 
ing the traverse by which we had reached the 
upper slopes on our way to the Charmoz. We 
therefore halted and looked for a better method 
of turning the ice fall. A steep toii^^^ue of glacier 
between the cliffs of the Charmoz and the but- 
tress of rock which projects from tlie Blaiti^re 
seemed to offer an easy and fairly safe line of 
ascent, and we unanimously decided in its favour. 

Hftviuf^ settled this prelnmnary to our day's 
work we strolled up to the foot of the tongue. We 
kept straight up it, and found that it was just steep 
enough to require step cutting the whole way. 
The process was tedious, and, much to Burgener's 
chagrin, a party bomid for the Blaiti^re were 
catching as np, hand over hand, on the easy rocks 
to our right.* Our leader exeited his utmost 
strength, and by herculean efforts maiiaged to 

* This is the proper route and is, I believe, now invariably 
taken by partieB on tbdr way to the upper slopes of tlie Nan- 
tillon Glacier. 
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reach the upper ^^lacier siniiiltaneously with the 
other party. We found them to be led hy a well- 
known Oberland guide, who was not a httle elated 
by his jiiflicions lead. We kept together as far as 
the foot of the couloir running up to the Charuioz- 
Grepon Col. Here our ways diverged, so with 
mutual good-byes, and wishing each other all sorts 
of luck and saccess, we parted oompany, the Ober- 
lander first giving Burgener much good advice and 
ending by strongly advising him to abandon the 
attempt, "for," said he, '*I have thed it, and 
where I haye &iled no one else need hope to 
sncceed." Burgener was greatly moved by this 
peroration, and I learnt firom a torrent of unreport- 
able patois that onr fate was sealed, and even if we 
spent the rest of onr lives on the monntain (or in 
fidling off it) it wonld, in his opinion, be preferable 
to returning amid the jeers and tannts of this 
unbeliever. 

Having found a rook whioh protected ns from 
falling stones, we halted for a second break&st. 
Turning once more to the ascent we found that 
the couloir, though not absolutely free from fiedling 
stones, is fairly easy, and it was not till about seventy 
feet below tiie col, when we had traversed to the 
right and assaulted a great slab, that we met with 
OUT first serious difficulty, and found it necessaiy 
to put on the rope. Both Venetz and I made 
sundry attempts, but, so soon as we got beyond 
the sure and certain support of Burgener's axe, 
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progress upwards became impossible, and though 
we reached points within a few feet of broken and 
fairly easy rock, we \s'ere forced on each attempt 
to return. Wlhlst still doubtful whether a yet 
more determined attack mij^dit not conquer our 
enemy, Venetz wisely climbed back into the 
couloir and up to the col to see if any more con- 
venient line could be discovered. He soon called 
on UH to follow, and, leaving Burgcner to pick up 
the rope and knapsack, I scrambled round and 
found Venetz perched some ten feet up a huge slab. 
This slab rests like a buttress against the great 
square rock, which shuts in the col on the Grepon 
side. with a perpendicular wall. Its foot, accessible 
by a broad and convenient ledge, is about twenty 
feet below the col, whilst its top leads to the £x>t of 
a short guUy, at the top of which is a curious hole 
in the ridge dubbed by Bnxgener the " Eanones 
Loch."* From this, once attained, we believed 
the summit was accessible. 

So soon as Burgener had brought round the 
rope and knapsack, Yehetz tied up and set to 
work. At one or two places progress was very 
difficult, the crack being in part too wide to afford 
any hold, and forcing the climber on to the fisice of 
the slab. I 8u\>sequently found that at the worst 
point my longer reach enabled me to get hold 
of a small protuberance with one finger, but 
how Venetz, whose reach is certainly a foot less 
I am not responsible for 8aas Thai giaiumai-. 
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Ihiui mine, managed to get up has never been satis- 
factorily explained. At the next stage the crack 
narrows, and a stone has conveniently jammed 
itself exactly where it is wanted ; beyond, the 
right-hand side of the crack gets broken, and it is 
a mutter of comparative ease to piiU oneself on to 
the top. Thiss top then forms a uaiTOW, but per- 
fectly easy and level, path to the gnlly leading up 
to the hole in the ridge. We foimd this hole or 
doorway guarded l)y a great sphnter of rock, so 
loose that an unwary touch would probably have 
been resented with remorseless severity, and the 
impertinent traveller hurled on to the Nantillon 
Glacier. Squeezing through, we stepped on to a 
little plateau covered with the debris of frost-riTen 
rook. 

Burgener then proposed, amid the reverent and 
appreciative silence of the company, that libations 
should be duly poured firom a bottle of Bouvier. 
This religious ceremony having been fittingly 
observed (the Western form, I take it, of the 
prayers offered by a pious Buddhist on reaching 
the crest of some Tibetan pass), we proceeded to 
attack a little cleft overhanging the Her de Glace, 
and cleverly protected at the top by a projecting 
rock. Above this we found ourselves in a sort ot 
granite crevasse, and as this, so far as we could 
discover, had no bottom, we had to hotch our- 
selves along with our knees against one side, and 
our backs against the other. Burgener at this 
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point exhibited most painful auxiety, and his 
Herr Gott I geben Sie Acht '* had the very 
rin^ of tears in its eanieat eutreatj". On my 
emergeiK 0 into daylight his anxiety was explained. 
Was not the knapsack on my shoulders, and 
were not sundry half-bottles of Bouvier in .the 
knapsack ? 

We now boldly struck out on to the Nantillon 
fiaoei where a huge slice of rock had been rent 
some Bizteen inches from the mass of the mountain, 
leaving a sharp» knife-like edge, destrnctive of 
fingers, trousers, and epidermis, but affording a 
safe and certain grip. This led us on to a spacious 
platform, whence a scramble of some twenty feet 
brought us to the sharply-pointed northern 
summit. Borgener self-denyingly volunteered to 
go down and send me up a stone wherewith to 
knock off the extreme point of the mountain, but 
the pleasing delusion that I was to occupy the 
convenient seat thus afforded was quickly dis- 
pelled. Stones were hauled up by Yenetz in con- 
siderable quantities, and the construction of a 
stone man — or, having regard to its age and size, 
I ought, perhaps, to say a stone baby — ^was under- 
taken. A large red handkerchief was then 
produced, and the baby was decorously draped in 
this becoming and festive attire. These duties 
finished, we partly scrambled and partly slid back 
on to the big platform, and proceeded to ei\joy 
ourselves, fseling that our work was over, our 
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snmmit won, and that we might revel in the wann 
sunshine and glorious view. 

That night my dreams were troubled by visions 
of a great square tower — the great square tower 
that at the other end of the snmmit ridge had 
thrust its shoulders above the snows of the Col du 
G^t, and though the men had stoutly maintained 
that our peak was highest, I felt that the delights 
of an untroubled mind and a conscienoe void of 
offence must be for ever abandoned if up that 
tower I did not go. After break&st, I sought for 
Buzgener, but I found that he was invisible, an 

« 

essential portion of his clothing being so terribly 
damaged that the protracted exertions of the local 
tailor were requisite to his public appearance. 
However, in response to my urgent entreaties, 
Yenetz retired to bed, and Buigener emeiged 
resplendent in the hitter's garments. 

It turned out that Burgener had to be in 
Martigny the next morning but one, so, to give him 
time on our return from the Grepon to drive over 
the Tc'to Noire, wo resolved to go up to Bhiitiere- 
dr^soiis thai evening and make an early start. The 
tailor July accomplished his labouiH and released 
Venetx, and about four o'clock, with the addition 
of a porter, we strolled up to the chidet. 

We got under weigli at two o'clock the next 
morning, and, following the route just described, 
reached the base of the first summit. Passing to 
the right of this we dropped down a iifteeu-feet 
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step and crawled up a smooth rock bo the edge of 
the great cleft which divides the summit ridge into 
two equal sections. After a careful examination, 
as there did not appear any other method of 
descent^ we fixed our spare rope, having first tied 
two or three knots at suitable intervals. Yenetz 
went down first, and after ho had made a short 
inspection he called on us to follow. Buigener 
descended next, and I brought up the rear in com- 
pany with the knapsack and an ice-axe. I found 
the first twenty feet Teiy easy, then I began to 
think that the Alpine Club rope is too thin for this 
sort of work, and I noted a curious and inexplic- 
able increase in my weight. To add to these 
various troubles the axe» which was held by a loop 
round my arm, caught in a crack and snapped the 
string. Luckily, by a convulsive jerk, I just man- 
aged to catch it in my left hand. This perform- 
ance, however, greatly excited Buigener, who, 
unable to see what had happened, thought his 
Herr and not merely the ice-axe was contem- 
plating a rapid descent on to the Mer de Glace. 
Having restored our spirits by a quiet considera- 
tion of the contents of a certain ilask, we set off in 
pursuit of Yenetz, who had carried away our only 
remaining rope. A convenient flake had split 
from the mountain on the Nantillon side and 
offered a fairly easy zij,'zag path to the top of the 
tower, which shuts iu the great cleft on this side. 
We here found one of the many excellences of 
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the Gi^pon peculiarly well developed. * Oa ihe 
Mer de Glace &ce, from ten to twenty feet below 
the iidge> a broad road suitable for carnages, 
bicycles, or other similar conyeyances, led us 
straight along to an obvions chimney by which 
the last gap was easily attained, thus obviating 
the necessity of following the ridge and climbing 
np and down its yarious irregularities. It is true 
that this desirable promenade was only to be 
reached by xonndiug a somewhat awkward comer, 
which my companion professed to think difSoult, 
and its continuity was interrupted at another point 
by u projecting shoulder, which pushed one's centre 
of gravity further over the Mer de Glace than was 
wholly pleasant ; but, the passage of these minor 
obstacles excepted, we were able to walk arm in 
arm along a part of the mountain which we had 
expected to lind as formidable as anything we had 
encountered, lleaching the last gap, we rejoined 
Venetz and proceeded to examine the tiual tower. 

It was certainly one of the most forbidding rocks 
I have ever set eyes on. Unlike the rest of the 
peak, it was sniooth to the touch, and its square- 
cut edges oilered no hold or grip of any sort. 
True, the block was fractured from top to bottom, 
but the crack, four or live inches wide, had edges 
as smooth and true as a mason could have hewn 
them, and had not one of those irregular and con- 
venient backs not infrequently possessed by such 
clefts. £ven the dangeroua helm of a semi-loose 
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stone, wedged with doubtful security between the 
opposing walls, was lacking. Added to all this a 
great rock overhung the top, and would obvioaBly 
require a powerful eflfort just when the climber was 
most exhausted. 

Under those circmmfltances, Burgener and I set 
to work to throw a rope over the top, whilst Yenetz 
reposed in a graceful attitude rejoicing in a quiet 
pipe. Alter many efforts, in the course of which 
both Burgener and I nearly succeeded in throwing 
ourselves over on to the Mer de Glace, bnt dismally 
failed in landing the rope, we became virtuous, and 
decided that the rock must be climbed by the £iir 
methods of honourable war. To this end we poked 
up Yenetz with the ice-axe (he was by now em'oying 
a peaceful nap), and we then generally palled oar« 
selves together and made ready for the crucial 
struggle. 

Our rope-throwing operations had been carried 
on from the top of a sort of narrow wall, about 
two feet wide, and perhaps six feet above the gap. 
Burgener, posted on this wall, stood ready to help 
Yenetz with the ice-axe so soon as he should get 
within his reach, whilst my unworthy self, planted 
in the gap, was able to assist him in the first part 
of his journey. So soon as Venetz got beyond my 
reach, Burgener leant across the gap, and, janiniing 
the point of the axe against the face of the rock, 
made a series of footholds of douhtful security 
whereon Venetz could rest and gain strength for 
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each successive eflFort. At length he got above all 
these adventitious aids and had to depend exclu- 
sively on his splendid skill. Inch by inch he 
forced his way, gasping for breath, and his hand 
wandering over the smooth rock in tliose vague 
searches for non-existent hold which it is positively 
painful to witness. Burgener and T watched him 
with intense anxiety, and it was with no slight 
feeling of relief that we saw the fingers of one 
hand reach the firm hold offered by the sqnare-cut 
top. A few momente' rest, and be made his way 
over the projecting zock, whilst Burgener and I 
yelled ourselves hoarse.* When the rope came 
down for me, I made a brilliant attempt to ascend 
unaided. Sncoess attended my first effortB, then 
came a moment of metaphorical suspense, promptly 
followed by the real thing; and, kicking like a 
i^ider, I was hanled on to the top, where I listened 
with unruffled composure to sundry sarcastic 
remarks concerning those who put their trust in 
tennis shoes and scorn the sweet persuasion of the 
rope. 

The summit is of palatial dimensions and is 
provided with three stone chairs. The loftiest of 
these was at once appropriated hy Burgener for 
the ice>axe, and the inferior members of the party 

* M. Dutiod lieard at Chamomx that I took lliree ladders of 
ten feel eeeh on this ascent (" Annuftire Club Alpin Fru^/' 

1666, p. 99) ; it is needless to say that this is a Chamonix 
myth. It, however, led him to encumber himself with three 
ladders of twelve feet each. 
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were bidden to bring stones to build it s< cmt Ij- in 
position. This solemn rite being duly ptif jiined, 
we stretched ourselves at full length and mocked 
M. Couttet's popgun at Chamonix with a pop of 
far more exhilarating sort. 

The aged narrative from which I have been 
quoting ends abruptly at this point.* Before, 
however, quitting the summit of one of the steepest 
rocks in the Alps, I may perhaps be permitted to 
ask certain oritios whether the love of rock-climb> 
isg is ao heinous and debasing a sin that its 
Totaries are no longer worthy to be ranked as 
moontaineersy but are to be relegated to a despised 
and special class of " mere gymnasts." 

It would appear at the outset wholly illogical to 
deny the tenn " mountaineer to any man who is 
skilled in the art of making his way with facility 
in mountain countries. To say that a man who 
climbs because he is fond of mountaineering work 
is not a mountaineer, whilst a man who climbs 
because it is essential to some scientific pursuit in 
which he is interested, is a mountaineer, is con- 
trary to the first principles of a logical definition, 
and I trust will never become general. It may be 
fireely admitted that science has a higher social 

* Fcnrtione of this chapter were ^ ritten for the Alpine Clnb 

gome years since, and though ttie followiiij^ parafrraphs are not 
perhaps very well adapted to a wider audience, old associations 
have mode me unwilling to excise them. 
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value than sport, but that does not alter the fact 
that mountaineenng is a sport, and by no possible 
method can be oonverted into geology, or botany, 
or topography. That the technique of our sport 
has made rapid progress is alleged against ns as a 
sort of crime, bnt I venture to say, in reality, it is 
a matter, not for regret, but for congratulation. 
To emulate the skill of then: guides was the ideal 
of the early climbers, and I trust it ^will still be the 
ideal that ve set before ourselves. A. terminology 
which suggests that as a man approaches this goal, 
as he increases in monntaineeiing skill he ceases 
to be a mountaineer, stands self-condemned, and 
must be remorselessly eliminated from the litera- 
ture of our sport. 

Probably most mountaineers would agree that 
the charm of mountain scenery is to be found in 
every step taken in the upper world. The strange 
interfolding of the snows, the gaunt, weird crags 
of the ridges, the vast, bhie, icicle-fringed crevasse, 
or the great smooth slabs sloping downwards 
through apparently bottomless space, are each and 
all no less lovely than the boundless horizon of the 
summit view. The self-dubbed mountaineers, 
however, fail to grasp this essential fact. To 
theni the right way up a peak is the easiest way, 
and all the other ways are wrong ways. Thus 
they would say, to take an instance from a well- 
known peak, if a man goes up the Matterhom to 
enjoy the scenery, he will go by the Hornli route ; 
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if he goes by the Zmutt ridge, it is, they allege, 
merely the difficalties of the climb that attract 
him. No\r, this reasoning would appear to be 
wholly fallacious. Among the visions of mountain 
loveliness that rise before my mind none are faiter 
than the stupendous clififs and &ntastic crags of 
the Zmutt ridge. To say that this roate with its 
contiiuioiuly glorions scenery is, from an sBsthetic 
point of view, the wrong way, while the Homli 
Tonte which, despite the noble distant prospect, is 
marred by the meanness of its screes and its paper« 
besprinkled slopes, is the right, involves a total 
insensibility to the trae mountain feeling. 

The suspicion, indeed, sometimes crosses my 
mind that the so-called mountaineer confounds 
the pleasure he derives from photography or from 
geological or other research, with the purely 
esthetic enjoyment of noble scenery. Doubtless, 
the summit of a peak is peculiarly well adapted to 
these semi-scientifio pursuits, and if the summit 
is the only thing desired, the easiest way up 
is obviously the right way; but from a purely 
aesthetic standpoint, the Col du Lion, the teeth 
of the Zmutt ridge, or Carrel's Corridor, whilst 
affording as exquisite a distant prospect, combine 
with it the dramatic loice of a splendid foreground 
of jagged ridge, appalling precipice, and towering 
mist-veiled height. 

The importance of foreground cannot, I think, 
be overrated, and it is obvious that the more 
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difficult an ascent the bolder and more significant 
will usnall}' be the immediate surroundings of the 
traveller. In other words, the oBsthetic value of 
an ascent generally varies with its difficulty* This, 
necessarily, leads as to the conclusion that the 
most difficult way up the most difficult peaks is 
always the right thing to attempt, whilst the easy 
slopes of ugly screes may with propriety be left to 
the scientists, with M. Janssen at their head. To 
those who, like myself, take a non-ntilitanan view 
of the momitains, the great ridge of the Gr6pon 
may be safely recommended, for nowhere can the 
climber find bolder towers, wilder clefts, or more 
terrific precipices ; nowhere, a fidrer vision of lake 
and mountain, mist'filled valleys, and riven ice. 

A variety of attempts were made to repeat the 
ascent of the Grepou, but the mountain defied 
all attacks till the 2nd of September, 1885, when 
M. Dunod, after a month of persistent effort, 

succeeded in forcing the ascent by the southern 
ridge. Curiously enough, though he twice 

reached the Channoz-Grepon Col, he failed on 
each occasion, not merely to hit off niy crack, 
within six yards of which ho must have passed 
four times, but also to strike the variation of 
this route which leads up some slabs on the 
Mer de Glace face. This latter was invented 
■ by some unknown party, whose existence is only 
deduced from numerous wooden wedges driven 
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into a crack. These wedges were certainly not 
there when we ascended in 1881, but seven years 
later Mr. Morse, who, with Ulrich Aimer, reached 
the first summit by thi8 route, found them securely 
fixed and of great use. Unluckily, owing to lack 
of time (he was taking the Grepon on his way down 
from the Charmoz traverse !), it was impossible to 
complete the ascent, and he had perforce to remain 
content with the lower summit. 

In 1892, therefore, the ascent had never been 
fully repeated hj my ronte^ and had only been twice 
effected by the sonthem ridge. In each of these 
latter ascents F. Simond had been leading guide. 
Early in August of that year, a party consisting of 
Messrs. Morse, Gibson, Pasteur, and Wilson, with- 
out guides effected the ascent by this same route, 
and left an ice-axe, with a fluttering scarf attached, 
as a challenge to the habitats of the Monten- 
yers. A few days later, Hastings, Collie, Pasteur, 
and myself made up our minds to recover the 
derelict property. We intended to ascend from the 
Charmoz-Gr^pou Ck>l and descend by the south 
ridge, and as the step known as C. P.* was reported 
to be absolutely inaccessible from the Grepon side 
— ^previous parties having always left a rope, on 
their way to the peak, hanging down the preci- 
pitous step BO as to help them on their return — we 

• An early explorer having asoended the southern l idge to 
this point, and not liking its appearance beyond, painted his 
initials on the rock, and it is now always known by them. 
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chartered two porters to go np to C. P. and fix tho 
rope; we also provided such proviBion and refresh- 
ment for them to carry as would, we thought, add 
to our comfort and happiness. 
' At 2 a.m. on the 18th of August, Sunond gave 
me the unpleasant intelligence that the veiy name 
of Ghr4pon had so frightened the porters that they 
had surreptitiously left their beds and fled to 
Ghamonix. The difficulty appeared very serious. 
2 a.m. is usually an inoonvenient hour to charter 
porters, and Simond was quite sure that C. P. was 
impassable from the Gr^pon side without a rope 
previously fixed. It appeared, then, likely, that 
if we reached the gap leading to it we should have 
to retrace our steps all the way along the ridge. 
After much talk, Simond offered to lend us the 
herd-boy attached to the establishment, and also 
to wake and interview a one-eyed guide, who was 
sleeping in the hotel, and who had been with M. 
Dunod on some of his unsuccessful attempts. 

This guide, Gaspard Simond,* proved willing, and 
with the herd-boy us second man we Rtarted gaily 
for the valley of stones, l^.u h amateur member 
of the party was quite sure that the route taken 
along the detestable slopes of the stone man ridge, 
was far inferior to the Une that such amateur had 

^ A few days later this same guide lost bis way on the Ddme 
du Gouter in « snowstatrm, hb employer, Mr. Nettleship, lostng 

his life in consequence. The guides, thanks to the thickness of 
Chamonix clothes, survived the cold and escaped. 
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worked out and was prepared to lead us on ; but T 
noticed that none tlie less we carefully kept to the. 
herd-boy's lead, and for the first time we reached 
the moraine of the Nantillon Glacier without feel- 
ing the need of any seriously bad language. Con- 
cealing our lanterns beneath a stone, we Btrack 
up the glacier just as the soft lights of morning 
were sOhoaetting the nigged limestone ridges of 
Sixt. 

At this point Gaspard indulged in some very 
depressing statements. He told us that he had 
recently been up the Charmoz, and with trae pro- 
phetic insight had devoted his time whilst there 
to an examination of the particular slab up which 
our route lay. This slab, he had been able to see, 
was coated with ''veiglas," and most ingenious 
defences of snow, rock, and ice had been skil- 
fully erected at the top ; in short, it was simply 
courting defeat to go on with our attempt* It 
appealed to us, however, that these complicated de- 
fences were likely to be merely the products of our 
guide's imsgination, and were, perhaps, in part refer- 
able to an objection to carrying a heavy knapsack up 
to C. P. We therefore proceeded ; but on reaching 
the top of the rocks Imown as the ** break&sting 
station," Gaspard gave us further details; this 
very slab had, it appeared, f&llen, crashing down to 
the glacier several years since, leaving a blank, 
unbroken wall that could by no manner of means 
be aBcended. We were struck dumb by this accu- 
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.mulation of difficulties; not only was the slab 
impassable by reason of the accumulated ice, but 
it was not even there ! A state of affairs recalhng 
to our minds the celebrated legal pleas entered 
relatively to the cracked jar — " We never had it. 
It was cracked when we had it. We retamed it 
whole!" 

Paatear, however, by an interesting deductive 
argument, reached an equally gloomy conclusion. 
**It wasy" said he, ''extremely unlikely that I 
should have the luck to get up the Gr^pon at all 
this year; now, having been up once, 'it is abeurd 
to suppose I shall get up a second time." He 
suggested we should tell the porters to halt at the 
foot of the couloir till we got to the col, and, if we 
found that we could not storm the Gr6pon ridge, 
we would shout to the guides and they could 
then deposit the baggage and return as fiEist as 
they liked. This suggestion was duly accepted 
by the party. Indeed, a telescopic examination of 
the peak had not enabled me to trace my old route 
—for the excellent reason, as I subsequently dis- 
covered, that it is not visible from this point of 
view. This, and the wide prevalence of a rumour 
that a great crag really had fallen from this part 
of the mountain, led me to fear that it iniglit be 
all too true, and that the peak was closed for ever 
from tliis side. We started up the couloir, with 
chastened feelings and hopes little higher than the 
Charmoz traverse backwards. On reaching the 
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neighbourhood of the col, I looked around for my 
old route to the " Kanones Loch," but I could not 
recc^^se it, and the col itself did not seem familiar 
to me. The fmious wind whistling and howling 
thiough the crags did not help to awaken my 
memoiy^and it was only when I had climbed round 
a crag on the Charmoz side of the col that I 
recovered my bearings and recognised the cleft up 
which we had to go. 

Possibly the knowledge that I was going to try 
to lead up to it made it look worse than it really 
was, bat for the moment I was startled at its 
steepness. With the exception of two steps 
where the rock sets back slightly (to the extent, 
perhaps, of two feet in all), the whole is absolutely 
perpendicular. In this estimate I exclude a pre- 
liminary section of seven or eight feet, which 
bulges out and overhangs in a most painful manner. 
On the other hand, it was distinctly more broken 
than I had expected, and the longer we looked the 
better we liked it, till with fiedr hopes of success I 
climbed down to the foot of the crack, scrambled on 
to Hastings's shoulders, and tackled the toughest 
bit of rock climbing I have ever attempted. For 
the first twenty feet or so the climber is to some 
extent protected by the rope, which can be hitched 
round a gi'cat splinter close to tlie col ; beyond 
that point the rope is simply worn as an ornament, 
though doubtless it supplies one's companions 
with pleasing sensations whenever a slip seems 
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imminent. About lialt-way up is an excellent step 
on which one can take breath. When I say ex- 
cellent, I only mean relatively to the rest of the 
orack, not that it is suitable for lunch, or even that 
one can balance on it without holding on ; indeed, 
on the first occasion that I ascended, my medita- 
tions at this point were rudely interiupted by my 
foot slipping on the shelving rock, and I was 
launched into thin air. Wiser by this memory, I 
hung on with my fingers as well as the absence of 
anytiiing to hang on to would permit, and then, 
haying somewhat regained nly wind, began the 
second half of the ascent. I^is section was, by 
the general consent of the party, voted the hardest. 
There is really very little hold for the hands, and 
nothing at all for the feet, the climber proceeding 
chiefly by a pious reliance on Proyidence, eked out 
at intenrals by loose stones wedged with a doubt- 
ful, wobbling tort of semi-security into the crack. 
Above, the need for piety is replaced by excellent 
hand-hold on the right, though the gasping and 
exhausted climber still finds it difficult to propel 
his weight upwards. Ledges then become more 
numerous, and at length one's arms and head hang 
down the Gr^pon side of the slab, whilst one's legs 
are still struggling with the concluding difficulties 
of the other side. At this juncture wild cheers 
broke from the party below, and awoke in nie the 
dread that the porters would regard them as the 
wislied-for signal and fly iucontiuently to Chamonix. 
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la (he intervals of gasping for breath I suggested 
these fears to my companions, and a silence, as of 
death, instantly showed their appreciation of the 
danger. 

In order to prevent the remainder of the party 
scrambling up with nndue feoility and thus ex- 
posing the Grepon to scorn, I jadiciouslj urged 
them not to waste time by sending up the axes 
and luggage on the rope, but to sling the axes on 
their nrm.s jiiui distribute the luggage amongst 
tho rest of the party. I found thih eminently 
successfid, and ii most material aid iu impressing 
my companions with a due respect for the crag. 

We tlien scrandded u}i the gully and through 
the '* Kanones Lot h, " and with our hopes rising 
at every advance, we followed my old route to the 
top of tlie great ;<ap. Here we fixed a hundred 
feet of rope, and the party went down one by one. 
As I was deseendm;^' last, having just passed a per- 
fectly smooth and precipitous section of the cliff 
relying exclusively on the rope, I rested a moment 
on a triHing irregularity in the rock. When I 
essayed to continue the descent, the rope came to 
me as I pulled. With a great effort I succeeded 
in keeping my balance on the insecure footing 
where I had been resting, but for a moment I felt 
supremely uncomfortable. The rope was ap- 
parently quite loose above, and there appeared to 
be no means of clindung down the rock to the gap 
without its aid. However, after about ten feet 
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of it had been hauled in, no more would come, and 
it resisted the united efforts of my companions in 
the gap. Collie also managed to see an apparently 
possible line of descent, and skilfully coached by 
him, keeping the rope in my hand merely as a • 
demur rettotit I succeeded in reaching the 
Welcome security of Hastings's grip and was 
lauded in the gap. 

So far as we could see, the rope had slipped 
off the top of the tower on to the Nantillon face, 
and caught in a hitch some ten feet down. We 
could not see whether this hitch was reliable or 
not, bat we all agreed that the first man to go up 
from our present position would have an unplea- 
sant task. As it was still doubtfdl whether we 
could scale the final peak, and thus get on to 
the C. P. route, this was not an impossible con- 
tingency, and we hastened forward to set the 
question at rest. 

This final peak had nearly baffled Burgener and 
Tenets, and we scarcely hoped to be able to climb 
it by iiur means. We had determined, in conse- 
quence, to try and win the summit by throwing a 
rope over the top. It is true Burgener and I had 
^ed signally in so doing, bnt on this occasion we 
had a light rope with us, far better adapted for that 
purpose than the ordinary Alpine Club rope we had 
used in 1881, Collie, on the way along the ridge, 
selected two excellent stones wherewith to weight 
the rope and give it some chance of facing the 
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ftirious faille. With much disconifort to himself 
and trynxQ damage to the pockets of his coat, he 
conveyed these mnrderonf? weapons throngli various 
ditticulties to tlie very foot of the tinal climb. 

The preparations for u prehminary assault by 
fair and legitiiriate methods were in progress, when 
Pasteur joyfully shouted that we had already joined 
the C. P. route, and could ascend by a perfectly 
simple and fairly easy line. The crack, by which 
Venetz had climbed, is not the only one leading to 
the top. To the right, and rather on the Nantilloa 
face, is a second deft, precipitous at the bottom, 
where a friend can conveniently give you a shoulder 
bat quite practicable above. M. Dunod, ascending 
from C. P., reached the base of this crack, and 
naturally utilised it for the ascent. We, in 1881, 
reached the base of the other crack, and Bnrgener 
diflmissed the alternative line ^th a contemptuous 
" Es ist sohwerer als dieses." He was, however, 
wrong. Pasteur gave me a shoulder, and in a few 
minutes we all crowded round the ice-aze and its 
flattering flag. 

The wind was howling across the ridge with 
such fury that we could only crouch under one of 
the stones, and we soon determined to go down to 
warmer quarters. We scrambled off the summit, 
and, sheltering under its lee, rejoiced in victory 
and lunch. Pasteur, who had been previously on 
this side of the mountain, now took the lead. He 
slipped a spare rope through a "piton** left by 
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M. Dunod, and we all quickly slid down to a 
broad shelf. When I say all, however, I must 
except Hastings, who unluckily inserted his foot 
into a tempting crack, and found that no effort 
could subsequently release it. All hands heaved 
on the rope, but it was of no avail, and he bid 
fair — save for the dearth of eagles — to rival 
Prometheus. Some one at last suggested that 
he should take off his boot. The idea was hailed 
with approval, and we all shouted and yelled the 
advioe. When, however, one is supported on a 
steep, not to say perpendicular, slab by one foot 
jammed in a crack some twelve inches from the 
surface, it is a problem of no slight complexity to 
unlace and remove an offending boot. The task 
was, however, accomplished; but then a second 
difficulty arose, what was to be done with it? 
Happily a pocket was discovered laige enough to 
contain the property, and the ledge was soon 
reached in safety. 

A short ascent by an easy gully led us to the 
gap between the Pic Balfour and the summit. 
From thence easy ledges brought us down to the 
C. P. cleft. Our porters greeted us with shouts, 
and let down a rope for our help. It was obvious, 
however, that a rock bridge, not, perhaps, wholly 
easy of access, would have enabled us to turn the 
obstruction without extraneous aid. Since, how- 
ever, the porters were at hand, we thought they 
might as well have the privilege of pulling us up. 
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Safely arrived in the ueighbourhood of the knap- 
sack, we "lay beside our nectar" till such time 
as the nectar was consumed. We subsequently 
raced down to the breakfasting rocks, descended 
to the lower glacier, and finally got back to the 
MontenTOTB about 5 p.m. Kind friends, who saw 
our approach, welcomed us with a vast pot — the 
pride and joy of the Montenvers Hotel — ^full of 
tea, and under its stimulating infloence the crags 
became steeper and more terrible, until it seemed 
incredible that mere mortals could have faced such 
awful difficulties and perils. 

A year later I was again at tbe Montenvers, 
and was taught the great truth that in moun- 
taineering, as in all the other varied affairs 
of life, 'M'homme propose mais femme dispose/' 
and consequently a desperate assault on the Aig 
du Flan, that we had been contemplating for a 
week or more, had to give place to yet another 
ascent of the Gr^pon. 

« The horrors of tbe valley of stones on a dark 
night were vainly conjured in their most hideous 
form. The* utmost conceseion that aged limbs 
could obtain was permission to gite high on the 
rocks above the lower fall of the NantUlon Glacier. 
I am aware that youthful climbers scorn gites, and 
regard a night spent in plunging head first into 
deep and gruesome boles as an excellent restora- 
tive previous to a difficult ascent. With this view 
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I was ouoe in full accord, but the rolling years 
have given strengtb to the arguments in favour of 
camping out ; and now a shelter tent, a sheepskin 
mattress, and an eiderdown bag are reaistiessly 
attraetive, when compared with an early start, 
interminable stones, and the tortures of a folding 
lantern— that instrument from which *'no light, 
but rather darkness visible,** is shed. 

Like everything else in the Alps, a night out is 
in itself a great pleasure. In no other way can one 
see such gorgeous sunsets, such " wind-enchanted 
shapes of wandering mist," such exquisite effects 
of fisding light playing amongst fantastic pinnacles 
of tottering ice. To watch the night crawling 
out of its lair in the valley and seizing ridge after 
ridge of the lower hills till the great white dome 
of Mont Blanc towers alone above the gathering 
darkness, is a joy that is hidden to dwellers in 
inns, and is never dreamt of amidst the riot of the 
table (Vliote. 

Few places can rival the narrow ledge of rock, 
with a precipice in front and an ice slop(> rising 
behind, wiicre our tiny tent was pitched, and few 
setting suns have disclosed more ^M)rgoous con- 
trasts and tenderer harmonies than that which 
heralded the ni<j:ht of August 4, 1693. 

Our party consisted of Miss Bristow. Mr. Hast- 
ings, and myself. Warudy wrapped in sleeping 
bags, we sat sipping hot tea till the smallest and 
laziest of the stars was wide awake. Only when 
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the chill breeze of night had dried up the rivulets, 
and the roar of the torrent five thousand feet helow 
alone broke the solemn silence of the night, did we 
creep into the shelter of our tent. Hastings then 
tightened the ropes, and ingeniously arranged the 
cooking store and the rarious proTisions required 
for breakfast, in places where they were conveni- 
endy accessible from the tent; and having crawled 
in, shut the door, and we settled ourselves amongst 
our luxurious mattresses and bags. 

By 5 a.m. the next morning a sumptuous meal 
was ready. From rolls to hot bacon, from jam 
to tea and fresh milk, the all-producing bag of 
Hastings had sufficed, and we feasted in a regular 
right down royal *' style till six o'clock, by which 
time the rest of our party, Slingshy, Collie, and 
Brodie, had arrived. A second edition of breakfost 
was promptly provided, and, whilst it was being 
duly attended to, Miss Bristow and I started up 
the ice, hewing such steps as were necessary. 
We went extremely slowly, but the excellence of 
HastiiiLTs's culinjirv ctVorts so delayed the rest of 
the party, that it was not till we had halted ten 
minutes or more on the rocks at the foot of the 
couloir, that they caught us up. Slingsby then 
unroped and came with us, whilst the rest of the 
party swung to the right to attempt the nscent by 
the southern ridge, more commonly known as the 
C. P. route. Their object was to effect the climb, 
if any way possible, without the elaborate rope- 
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tbiowlng opemtions which have hitherto always 
been foand essential on this side. In the event of 
failure they weie to accept a helping hand from ns, 
80 soon as we should have reached the foot of the 
final peak and were in a position to give them one. 
Ab the only serious difficulty by the C. F. route is 
a section of about thirty feet^ immediately below 
the platform underneath the summit rock, it was 
obvious we should be able to do this without much 
trouble. 

Five oonsecutiive days of evil weather had sufficed 
to plaster the couloir with ice and loose snow. We 

were, in addition, altogether over-weighted with 

lug;:age — a half-plate c aiiiera and a spare sixty feet 
of rope, in addition to food, t^'c, sutHcing to bulge 
out the knapsack in a most obese and uncomfort- 
able way. I also distinguished myself by getting 
too much to the right in the couloir, and, to avoid 
descending, we had to make a traverse which in- 
volved climbing of a merit fully equal to anything 
required above. 

On reaching the point where the Grepon route 
diverges from that to the southern pinnacle of the 
Charmoz, we found the couloir in a most unsatis- 
factory' condition. Not merely were the rocks us 
rotten as usual, but they were decorated with great 
frills and tassels of brittle ice, the interstices being 
filled up with the loosest and most powdery snow. 
It was impossible to tell what was sound and what 
was loose, though we found it a good working 
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hypothesis to regard everythmg as loose. After 
a time the process of raking out the snow and 
testing the stones became so iniolerably chilling 
to our fingers, that SHogsby and I agreed we had 
better traverse directly to the lowest of the gaps 
dividing the Oharmoz and Gr^pon. It was toler* 
ably easy to get along a big slab of rock, bnt the 
ascent of a vertical crack, perhaps fifteen feet high, 
required prolonged and severe effort. I ought, 
however, to add that my companions appeared 
to scramble up without difficulty, Sliiigsby even 
bringing iny axe, which I had left forlorn, wedged 
in a crack, in addition to his own. 

The Mer de Glace face was in full sunshine, 
and was delightfully warm after the bitter cold of 
the shaded western rocks. We traversed by easy 
ledges, amongst the slusli of melting snow, to 
a broad-topped crag, that projected fai- over a 
precipitous gidly, plunging down towards the 
Glacier de Trelaporte. On the top of this rock 
we unpacked our provisions, and made our first 
long halt. We excused our laziness, for it was 
getting late, by saying the ** crnck " cannot be 
ascended till the day is further advanced and the 
shadows less bitterly cold. Our ledge was of the 
most sensational character. The cliff above over- 
hung, and the tiny streams from the melting snow 
on the ridge fell far outside us in sheets of sunlit 
rain. Below, the cliff still receded, so that the 
stones dislodged by us fell four or five hundred feet 
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before they touched the grim walls of the guUy, 
My seat was at the extreme end of the projecting 
crag, and somewhat destitute of foothold. I will 
own that, at moments, the appalling precipioe 
exerted such an effect on my brain, that the very 
stability of our perch itself seemed donbtfiil, and 
I almost seemed to feel it rock as if it were starting 
on its tremendous plunge through space. 

After three-quarters of an hour, we packed the 
knapsack and scattered ourselTes over the moun- 
tain, seeking for a suitable place for the camera. 
A little ledge, barely wide enough to squeeze 
along, led to the flat-topped tower which forms 
the Channos wall of the cleft, and which, from the 
Mer de Glace, looks like a hole through the ridge. 
It is not in actual fact a hole, as the key-stone of 
the arch above has fallen out, leaving a narrow 
gap. The camera was brought round to this point 
and Miss Bristow promptly followed, scorning the 
proffered rope. On this aerial perch we then pro- 
ceeded to set up the camera, and the lady of 
the party, surrounded on three sides by nothing 
and blocked in front with tlie camera, made ready 
to seize the moment when an unfortunate climber 
should be in his least ele«?ant attitude and tninslix 
him for ever. The result may be seen on the 
next pa^'e, 

Slingsby and 1 then returned to the col, and, 
putting on the rope. I went down the couloir and 
traversed to the rock known as the take off.'* 
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Mj first attempt &iled; owing partly to the cold, 
which, the moment we got into tHe shade, was stUl 
ezcessiTe, and pai-tly to the fact that the first reli- 
able grip, some ten feet aboye the base, was glazed 
with ice and more or less masked with frozen snow. 
By the time this latter had been pulled off, my 
fingers were so chilled and so inclined to cramp 
that I was glad to get safely down again. 

It being undesirable to repeat this performance, 
Slingsby left the hitch and scrambled on to the 
*' take off." * His shoulder enabled me to do with- 
out the ice-glazed holds, and to reach the perpen- 
dicular, but happily drj', part of the crack above. 
On reuciiiiig the shelving ledge midway up, I saw 
that a good deal of snow had drifted into the crack 
and frozen on to the two wedged stones which are 
more or less essential to progress. It is needless 
to say that the removal of this frozen snow was a 
matter of great difliculty, and was only effected by 
using my elbow as an ice-axe — a })ainful process 
and one, moreover, apt to bo injurious to the joint. 
However, after many efforts and much gasping for 
breath, I reached the top of the rock, and Miss 
Bristow then cauie round from the Camera tower 
and ascended the crack. I did not notice that she 

The " take off " is about eight feet below the bottom of tbe 
illustration. The point to which my haiuls nre cHnjjing is the 
biUf-vvay resting-place, ami the most dithcult part of the ascent 
is a. few feet above the top of the picture. Tbe rope is being paid 
out from the col, and in no way indieatee the line of aeeent. 
This latter lies straight up the craelc. 
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had two ropes on, and carelessly untying her, I let 
the end slip, thinking that the other end of it was 
round my own wnist. Unluckily it was the rope 
connecting her with blingsby, and my carelessness 
thus cut him off from us. In consequence, the 
axes, camera, and other baggage, could not be 
hauled up direct from the col, but had to be 
carried round to the " take off/' to which alone 
my rope could be lowered. 

These rocks are, at the best, none too easj, 
and for a very heavily-laden man are hardly prac- 
ticable. However, Slingsby proved equal to the 
difficulty, and in some extraordinary way managed 
to carry the piled-ap baggage, including my coat, 
to the ledge below the crack. When the whole 
mass was duly tied on to the rope, &nd I had to 
pall it up, I was a good deal impressed with the 
weight. 

The next stage in the ascent is usually easy, 
and I took the knapsack and proceeded to attack 
it, but on reaching the little gully that leads up to 
the "Eanones Loch,*' I found it plasterod with 
ice. The walls aro so narrow, and the gully itself 
is so precipitous, that it is scarcely possible to use 
the axe with efiect,and I found the knapsack must be 
discarded. Free from its encumbrance, the obstacle 
was overcome, and stepping through the hole I 
reached glorious sunshine. The knapsack and 
other luggage were then hauled up, and the rest of 
the party followed. The ice-glazed ledges and 
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wrinkles of the gully, to say nothiug of haviDg to 
oonstautly handle the Bnow*covered rope, had 
reduced oar fingers to a degree of cold that was 
positively ezcruoiatiug. We sat down on the 
warm sanny rocks, and bent and twisted ourselves 
iato the varioas attitudes which seemed most 
conducive to mute suffering. Gradually the sen- 
sation of having one^s fingers slit by a blant knife, 
from the tips upwards, was replaced by a warm 
glow, and as we had no longer to deal with ice« 
glazing and the other similar abominations which 
render gloves an inadmissible lazury, we put them 
on and proceeded happily. Of one thing we felt 
satisfied, our sloth and laziness were justified ; had 
we attempted to grapple with this part of the 
mountain earlier in the day, we must have been 
driven back by the cold. 

From this point onward the sun was blazing on 
the ridge, and our spirits rose to the highest pitch. 
Miss Bristow showed the representatives of the 
Alpine Club the way iu which steep rocks should 
be climbed, and usually filled up the halts, duriu^^ 
which the elder members of the party souj^ht to 
recover their wind, hy photographic opeifitions. 

ReachiiJ^^ the foot of the final tower, we tjlung 
a rope dowu to tin/ CP. section of the party. 
They had been so uveiconie by sleep, tobacco, and 
a love of ease, that the ascent of the mauvais pas 
had not even been attempted I We then scram l)led 
on to the highest point. We shouted to friends, 
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yrhOy we thought, might be watching ufl from the 

Mer de Glace ; we congratnlatedthe first lady who 
had ever stood on this ^'rim tower ; and then we 
listened to the voice of tlie channer who whispered 
of hut tea and cakes, of jam and rolls, of biscuits 
and fruit, waiting for the faithful in the Pic Balfour 
gap. There we feasted sumptuously, and having 
bundled the cooking- stove and other luggage into 
the knapsacks, we hurried down the easy ledges to 
CP., and were finally chased off the mountain by 
wind, rain, and hail. 

It has frequently been noticed that all mountains 
appear doomed to pass throu^'h the three sta.i^es : 
An inaccessible peak— The most dithcult ascent 
in the Alps — An easy day for a lady. 

I must confess that the Grepon has not yet 
reached this final stage, and the heading of the 
last few pages must be regarded as prophetic 
rather than as a statement of actual fact. Indeed, 
owing to the great accumulation of ice and snow 
on the mountain, the ascent last described will 
always rank as amongst the hardest I have made. 
None the less, its chief defence — the sense of fear 
with which, till lately, it inspired the guides — has 
gone, and a few of them have actually screwed 
their courage to the sticking point " and reached 
the summit. Last season another lady, well known 
in climbing circles, traversed the mountain in the 
opposite direction, and it bids fair before very loug ' 
to become a popular climb. 
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THE DENT DU REQUIN. 

Vovn travel-worn men ' arrived at the ALjotenvers 
at 7 o'clock one evening, after thirty-three Ij^ urs 
of continuous railway and diligence, and, with the 
enthusiaBm of inveterate climbers, immediately 
began to discuss what was to be done on the 
morrow. '* Began " ! do I say ? It had formed 
the staple of their talk during all those weary 
thirty-three hours, and still no satisfactory conclu- 
sion had been reached. The walk up to the Mon- 
tenvers had, however, convinced three out of the 
four that a start at 2 a.m. the next morning would 
be contrary to all the canons of mountaineering. 
On the other hand it was felt that perfect weather 
must not be wasted, and, as a concession to the 
youth and energy of the party, it was decided that 
we would camp the next night in the openi and 
assault the redoubtable Dent du Bequin on the 
following day. Even the suggestion hazarded by 

* Messrs. Ceeil Slingsby, Nornnui Collie, G. Hastings, and 
myself. The ascent was made on the 26th July, 1893. 

12 Ml 
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the aforementioned youth and energy, that we 
might spend a second night out and do a sort of 
right and left barrel arrangement — climb the 
Beqnin one day and the Plan the next — was 
regarded with distinct approval. 

A consultation with the map, and onr collective 
recollections of what may be seen on the way over 
the Col du O^t, decided as to camp on some 
nameless rocks a Httle below the Petit Bognou, 
where the more sangoine spirits averred we should 
find grass and other untold luxuries. 

The next day we began our preparations directly 
after breakfast, and the elder members of the party, 
with the Hcc'iiiiiulated wisdom of years, chartered 
u porter to carry their share of the baggage, but 
Hastings, with the muscles of Herculen and the 
imprudence of youth, loaded a huge bag, and, in 
addition, easily showed us the way to the foot of 
the rocks leading up to our proposed bivouac. 

From this point a remarkable desire to enjoy the 
view became manifest, both in the party as a whole, 
and in its individual constituents. On the rare 
occasions when we were not all seated on a flat 
stone admiring tlie prospect in concert, four 
scattered wanderers might be seen leaning on 
their axes, wrapped in serene contemplation of the 
glories of a steep slope of screes. Progress was 
consequently slow, and it was not till 2.35 p.m. 
that we straggled on to a pleasant little grassy 
valley. As each member of the party reached this 
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tiny oasis in the desert of stones, he might have 
been seen to gaze wearily at the steep moraine 
above and then, throwing himself on the ground, 
begin to pour forth, with most penuasive elo- 
quence, a series of .oonvincing reasons for camping 
at this particular spot. 

There being no dissentients, the porter was 
promptly paid off, and the afternoon tea was put 
in train ; we then proceeded at our leisure to con- 
template the formidable summit we were to attack. 
Seated in the shadow of a great rock, we examiued 
it with the telescope, and came to the conclusion 
that it would be won if we could only reach the 
eastern ridge anywhere in the near neighbourhood 
of the summit. From a cleft in this ridge we 
could see there was a convenient crack or gully 
leading down to a great buttress that merged in 
the ffioe of the mountain, about fire hundred feet 
below the ridge. To the left of this was a con- 
siderable patch of snow, and it appeared to us that 
once on this snow, we should have a fair chance of 
success. Below this snow, however, the rock was, 
for a short distance, slabby and precipitous, and it 
seemed doubtful wheiiit i the ascent of this section 
could be effected. The optimists were confident 
that it could be done, but the pessimists were even 
more certain that we should be stopped. A.n 
alternative line was then suggested by Sliugsby, 
who pointed out, that though the southern ridge of 
the peak concealed the western face, this face not 
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only looked eaay when seen from the Col da G^ant, 
bnt bad' actually been climbed by parties seeking 
to make the ascent. So far then as this point, 
where the sonthem and western ridges join, an 
assured route was open to us. From thence it 
would, apparently, be easy to go down the southern 
ridge towards a remarkable rock tower, capped with 
a great stone which looked much like a three- 
cornered hat. Whether it would be possible to 
descend the face at any point on to the snow patcli 
was not quite so certain, but the rocks looked 
distinctly moro fuvourable than those l)elow the 
SHOW patch, and there was, in addition, very much 
greater choice of rout e. The ouly objection to this 
line was the detour it involved, and the f^^reat 
extent of more or less difficult rock it would be 
necessary to traverse. It was, however, pointed 
out, that our main object was not an ascent, but a 
training walk, and it would, in consequence, be aiir 
advantage rather than otherwise to have a suf- 
ficient extent of rock on which to develop our 
muscles and bum out, what ProfiBSsor TyndaU 
refers to, as the " effete matters " which English 
life lodges in the muscles. We were quite unable 
to resist the strength of these arguments, and 
decided in &vour of the south-western fiEbce, the 
deiacent from the southern ridge to the snow patch, 
and the re-ascent to tbe eastern ridge. 

Our next proceeding was to prospect for suitable 
holes to crawl into should the weather turn bad, 
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and for soft and dry grassy hollows, should it keep 
fine. We then made the tea, and enjoyed one of 
those sumptuous nu ils with which Hastings in- 
variably treats his conipfiiiions. It is needless to 
add that Slingsby and I once more gave the party 
a graphic description of the Aiguille du Plan, and 
the joy which its ice slopes afford the faithful.* 
Meanwhile the sun " toward heaven's descent had 
sloped his westenug wheel," and the cold breese 
of evening suggested sleeping-bags, so we each 
retired to the lair of our choice, and, pitying the 
poor ^nretches cramped in stnfiy inns, we were soon 
sleeping the sleep of the jost. 

Aboat two o'clock Hastings stirred ine out 
of a refreshing slumber, and we then set up a 
series of howls to waJce Slingsby and Collie, who 
were concealed in certain remote and invisible 
hollows. At length they emerged from the gloom 
and, wrapped in our sleeping bags, we sought to 
eat our breakfast. But breakfast at 2.30 a.m. 
when you are totally out of condition, is not a 
successful meal. It requires much careful training 
before the stage is reached, when at that hour of 
the morning, you can eat three questionable eggs 
and enjoij tlwrn. While drinking our hot tea, 
Slingsby and I gave our companions further 
interesting details of the Plan, Collie now and 

« This icmnUe his been described by Mr. Ellis Carr, one 
of tho party, in a paper entitled " Two Days on an Ice Slope,'* 
Ai^ne JoumcUt vol. xvi., p. 422, et seq. 
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again breaking in willi uu unanswerable demon- 
stration of the inferiority of the Alps, for climbing 
purposes, to Skye and other Scotch districts. 

At 3.10 a.m. we started up the moraine, led by 
Collie, who had prosp* ( tj d this part of the route 
on the previous afternoon. We then crossed a 
level tongue of glacier to the foot of the steeper 
slopes. Here we found the ice just as steep as 
it was possible to walk on without outting steps. 
More than once, I expected to effect an invohnitary 
glissade to the bottom ; but as the rest of the 
p&rty seemed to be thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves, I oonoealed my difficulties and pretended 
that I liked it. We then reached more level ice, 
and had the choice of either going to the left on 
to the open glacier, or keeping to the right along 
an apparently easy valley between it and the rocks 
of our peak. Unluckily I led off by the apparently 
easy valley, and soon found it would not do; it 
appeared, however, possible to cut up a s&rac and 
reach the glacier, and thus avoid actually retracing 
our steps. The s^rac proved long and hard, and 
both Hastings and I had a try at it before we 
succeeded in cutting our way to the top. The 
top proved to be naerely a peninsula of ice with 
crevasses on three sides and a perpendicular wall 
from twenty to twenty-five feet higli on the other. 
The lowest and only vuhierable part of this wall 
was at the left corner and immediately over a 
large and uerve-shatteriug crevasse. 
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Slingsby out himself a step and made himself 
firm, and I essayed to ascend; but want of training 
made itself felt, and I suffered from the ridioulons 

idea that a slip would pull Slingsby out of his 
hold, iietreating for a moment, Collie was added 
to the anchor; then Hastings, firmly planted at 
the corner, gave me a lift, and after a short 
struggle the top was won. So soou as the next 
man was up, I unroped and went off to see* 
"whether we could reach practicable glacier. 
This proved perfectly easy, and a weary climber 
was soon reposing on the snow, offering devout 
and most heartfelt prayers that the progress of 
his companions might be slow. Not merely was 
a gratifying response to these aspirations vouch- 
safed, bat on the arrival of my companions they 
promptly sat down, as if it were the most natural 
and proper thing for enthusiastic climbers at 5.80 
a.m. to indulge in a protracted halt. Shame at 
length drove us on to our feet and we laboured 
solemnly up the slopes, each member of the party 
exhibiting a most pleasing and touching modesty 
in the matter of leading. 

At 6.10 a.m. we struck the rock. I injudiciously 
jammed myself in a chimney, and had the pleasure 
of seeing the rest of the party, led by Collie, going 
up slightly to the left with ease and cheerfulness. 
Having extricated myself from the chimney I 
followed, and discovered the rest of the party. 
They said they were waiting for me, but the 
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' abandon of their attitudes suggested that this 
was not the whole truth. Seeing some signs of 
movement, I suggested lunch. Applause greeted 
this brilliant idea, and we all solemnly pretended 
to eat. At length we repacked the knapsack and 
olimbed up for another half-hour, when we came 
to a little pile of meat tins. We promptly decided 
that as it was obviously the custom to lunch at 
tliis point it would savour of radical, not to say 
of anarchical doctrines, to break a rule evidently 
hallowed by time. We once more solemnly sat 
down and consumed ginger, chocolate, and similar 
light refreshment. By these and other devices 
we succeeded in bringing the pace down to a 
point that agreed with our lack of training, and 
it was not till 8.50 a.m. that we reached the 
ridge. 

A steep chimney, partly blocked by a big stone 
at the top, had to be attacked ne^ct. We put 
on the rope, and Hastings shoved me up as 
fiftr as he could reach. The big stone, however, 
appeared to be loose, and was otherwise unpleasant 
to climb over, so I sought to squeeze in between 
it ttnd the rock. The space proved insufficient, 
and I had to retreat and take off my coat, after 
which it was just possible to get through. The 
coat was then stowed away in a secure hole and 
left till we should return. 

A short distance further we reached the crest 
of the south ridge at the point where it joins the 
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main ridge of the monntaiti. Immediately in front 
rose a perpendionlar tower, and, directly behind 

it, but apparently cat off by a smooth step in the 
ridge, was the summit. The south face of the 
tower had been rent by frost into three great 
blocks one above the other. On the second of 
these dangled an end of rope, lasjhed round a 
more or less insecure stone, and it obviously 
denoted tlie high-water mark of previous attempts. 
It appeared barely possible to reach this rope by 
climbing a crack on the face in front of us, but 
the better plan was, presumably, to traverse into 
the gully between the perpendicular tower and the 
final peak. This latter, we subsequently learnt, 
was the line taken by Mr. Morse's party in their 
various attempts on the peak. 

On consultation, however, we agreed that the 
final peak was probably inaccessible on this side, 
even if the tower oould be climbed, and we were 
also inclined to think that the end of rope hanging 
down the rock suggested that the inside of the 
gully was a less convenient staircase than weary 
climbers might desire. Slingsby judiciously settled 
the discussion by leading along the southern ridge 
towards the hat." This proved perfectly easy, 
and at ihe point noticed the previous afternoon he 
swung round to the left and led towards the snow 
patch. In a few minutes we were pulled up b}- a 
cliff, faced for the most part with a frost-riven 
veneer, so near falhog that a very sUght pull 
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sufficed to detach yery considerftble qoantitiefi of 
debrit. From this point of yiow our chances 
looked desperate. The crack we had seen over- 
night appeared precipitous, and it did hot even 

look possible to get into it, the cliffs hetween us 
and it consisting of smooth and outward sliulving 
slabs. After some consultation, in which Slingsby 
still held to the favourable opinion formed over- 
night, it was decided that I should be steadied 
down by the whole of our light rope (200 feet) and 
sp} out the laud ou the further side of the snow 
patch. 

The descent proved very much easier than I had 
anticipated, though the fact that no single hold 
could be trusted, even in those places where any- 
thing worthy of the name of " hold " was to be 
found, made me extremely glad of the moral 
support afforded by the rope. Immediately above 
the snow I found an easy and convenient traverse 
on the rock» leading across to the top of the but- 
tnsss of which mention has previously been made. 

From this point the opinion formed the proceed- 
ing day was seen to be amply justified ; easy rocks 
led into the crack, and it appeared, though diffi- 
cult, to be well within the limits of the possible. 
Shouting to my companions to hurry up, or rather 
down — an injunction they certainly did not obey 
— I selected a suitable hollow between two rocks 
and proceeded to indulge in a doze. My dreams 
were, however, somewhat frequently interrupted 
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by shouts for directions from the next uiau. Some 
considerable time was then taken in finding a rock 
to Avbich the rope could be fixed for tlie aid and 
comfort of the last man, and altogether at least 
an hour and a half were expended on this two 
hundred feet of cliff. Whilst Slingsby and Collie 
were tying the lower end of the fixed rope to a 
suitable stone, so that we might bo sure of finding 
it on our way back, Hastings and I started up the 
easy rocks into the crack. We soon found this 
latter was not all that could be desired, and we 
again put on the rope. Our companions quickly 
caught us up, and we then began the attack in 
earnest. 

The first serious obstruction was formed by a 
smooth slab quite destitute of hold except for a 
perpendicular crack between it and the precipitous 
wall on our right. This crack was in parts too 
narrow to admit one's fingers, and at no point did 
it afford really satisfactory hold. Hastings gave 
me the usual lift, followed by a shove, but owing 
to the extreme steepness of the slab it was a 
matter of some difficulty to keep oneself from 
toppling outwards. Unfortunately the utmost 
limit at which he could help me was still some 
six feet from the top, and it became evident that 
a very serious strujL,'gle would have to be made. 
Moreover, it was impossible to tell whether hold 
would be found at the top of the slab. Unless 
there was such hold nothing could be done, for 
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a Bocond perpendicular rook rose immediately 
above it, and the ontward sloping ledge on to which 
it iraa necessary to climb was not more than eigh- 
teen inches wide. HastingB, with extraordinary 
daring and skill, managed to follow me up a yard 
or so, and gave a most welcome pnah to my feet 
with an ice-axe : so aided, I got a hand on to the 
ledge, and at its extreme upper limit found a deep 
and most satisfying crack ; even with its aid 
gettm^f one's feet on to the ledge and subsequently 
abandoning the crack, and reassuining an upright 
attitude, was not wholly easy. 

We then encountered the usual sort of chinniey 
work, steep corners, occasionally wet rock, and a 
general tendency in everything to slope outwards 
with overhanging edges. At more than one place 
Hastings had to propel the leadiug man upwards 
for some eight or nine feet, but beyond trifles of 
this sort, which appeared to that same leading 
man a most convenient and restfol method of 
getting up a hill, we met with no very serious 
obstacle. About 11.80 a.m. we reached the win- 
dow in the eastern ridge and were within a short 
distance of the summit. 

On oar right a bold pinnacle cut off the view ; 
on the left a knife-edge of granite rose steeply for 
some fifteen feet and then abutted against a square 
tower. Taken as a whole it looked very formid- 
able, and we all agreed that a halt was desirable. 
It soon, however, became obvious that life is not 
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worth Ivriag if you have to dt on a rook sloping 
outwards at an angle of forty-five degrees, retaining 
your position by dinging to inconveniently placed 
knobs ; nor are matters materially improved if you 
exchange that position for one in which yon sit 
astride in a V shaped gap. These discomforts 
speedily brought us to the couchisiou that we 
had no time to lose and had better see what 
could be done with the sharp ridge and the tower 
beyond. 

The ridge proved easier than we had expected. 
With the fingers on one side and the palms of 
the hand on the other, and the grip that could 
be obtained by holding it between the knees, 
progress, if not exactly elegant, was fairly easy so 
far as the foot of the tower. Beyond this a bit of 
very awkward scrambling was necessary. Sup- 
ported exclusively by the grip of the fingers on the 
by no means horizontal kDife-edge» the right leg 
had to be stretched, till, at its utmost reach, a 
small outward sloping shelf afforded some sort of 
support for the foot. The right hand had then 
to leave its hold on this edge and, at its longest 
stretch, grope along a very inferior perpendicular 
wrinkle in the tower. When the most desirable 
point of this wrinkle had been found, the knife- 
edge, the only reliable grip within reach, had to 
be definitely abandoned and the weight swung 
over ou to the right foot. The whole proceeding 
was of much delicacy, for the foothold was so 
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preoarions that any miBoalciilation in balance 
wonld have ineyitably inyolTed a slip. The oliff 
immediately below is remarkably preoipitons even 
for the Chamonix Aiguilles, and I hardly like to 
say how many thousand feet the scientist of the 
party declared it to be. 

The next stage did not appear very much easier. 
The aforementioned wrinkle, with one or two 
other similar rugosities, afforded the only means 
of support. Clutching thorn between my fingers 
and thumb, and scraping my feet downwards on 
the rough granite, I succeeded in petting sufficient 
propelling power to work up inch by inch. Fortu- 
nately the rock was pleasantly warm, and Hastings 
ever sliouted out most comforting assurances ; so, 
little by little, the difficulties yielded and a gasping 
climber at length reached the square-out top of 
the tower. 

The rest of the party quickly followed, and we 
again indulged in a quiet bask. Starting once 
more, we were soon confronted by a profusion of 
that sort of split rook which is known to habitue$ 
of the Montenvers as a letter-box." In the 
present instance the postal arrangements were 
represented by three of these boxes ; that to the 
left being the most formidable and that to the 
right the easieet. I made a preliminary survey of 
the middle one as it did not appear wholly certain 
that that on the right led to the ridge above. 
However, it proved distinctly difficult, and the 
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Nestor of the party advised a preliminary investiga- 
tion of the easy one on the right. Having ascended 
it, I found a long stride round a nasty corner placed 
me in the upper section of the central box, nivl 
from this point there was no serious diMculty iu 
climbing once more to the ridge. 

Immediately in front rose the final tower. It 
was obviously impregnable to direct assault, and, 
at first glance, it looked as if we were to be defeated 
within twenty feet of the simunit. A second 
glance, however, disclosed a detached flake on the 
left that seemed to ofler distinct chances of success, 
. and,, as we advanced to the attack, an easy and 
conyenient route on the right was unfolded to our 
delighted eyes. This latter led up the edge of a 
great renioff flake, from the top of which the edge 
of a second, steeper and sharper flake, gave access 
to the summit. It was only ascended at the 
cost of some damage to our fingers and nether 
garments, hut the nearness of the summit made us 
callous to tiie mmur ills of life, and a few minutes 
later we were shouting ourselves hoarse on the 
highest point. 

Though we had left the provisions Ifcliind, 
Hastings turned out of his pockets the materials 
for a sumptuous repast, and we feasted on a great 
variety of dainties. One half of the party then 
proceeded to indulge in the sweet pleasure of 
tobacco, and the other half went perilously near 
sound and solid slumber. Having refreshed our- 
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selves by these judicious znethodsi we constructed 
a cairn of the few stones that were ttvnilable^ and 
we then, feeling our laboors were completed, gased 
on the great peaks and rejoiced in the glorions 
mass of li£^t reflected from the -vast fields of snow 
which suROunded iib on all sides. 

Owing to the fact that we had distributed our 
ice-axes, knapsacks, spare rope, &c., on sundiy and 
various rooks throughout the line of ascent, it was 
essential that we should return the same way, 
otherwise we should have been tempted to make 
a short cut Lu the point wiiere the main and south 
ridges meet. The top of the great tower was, we 
could see, easily accessible, and, even if the gully 
between it and the mass of the mountain sli ould 
prove impracticable, a " piton " and the rope would 
easily have solved that difiiculty. Unluckily we 
could not abandon our various baggage, and we 
were, in consequence, bound to follow the route we 
bad taken in ascending. 

At 2.20 p.m. we left the peak and were soon on 
the top of the tower above the window. Hastings 
promptly produced a piton," which we drove into 
a suitable crack to help the last man down. The 
wuidow being regained, we took a farewell glance 
at the ridge and started down the guUy. At the 
first bad pitch we carefully hitched the rope, and I 
was delighted to find the ease with which it could 
be descended. My delight, however, was some- 
what modified when, after ton minutos spent in 
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endeavoiirin<^ to loosen the rope, I had to go up 
a^aiii to iiiiliiicli it. This procedure struck us as 
both fatiguing and likely, if repeated, to prove 
injurious to our tempers, so, on reaching the 
second inauvais pas, Hastings was once more 
utilised as a ladder, and the rocks descended by 
the simple methods of my 3'outh. 

We reached the snow patch at 4.5 p.m., and, to 
save time, we detennined to go up on one rope and 
trust to luck and such shelter as the cliff afforded, 
to escape the stones certain to be sent down. I 
was happily aocorded the post of leader. I say 
happily, because, where stones are concerned, I 
folly concur with the Biblical maxim that it is 
''more blessed to give than to receive." My 
liberality on this occasion was great, bat, as 
frequently happens, this generosity did not evoke 
those feelings of enduring affection that were 
desired. I must, however, except Collie, who, as 
last man, not only enjoyed the missiles I sent 
down, but had in addition those scattered by the 
rest of the party; so far as I could judge, he 
thoroughly enjoyed dodging them, and when not 
so engaged, watched our proceedings with calm 
and benignant composure from loose and incon- 
venient ledges. 

Kegaining the southern ridge at 5.5 p.m., we 

raced along it to its point of junction with the main 

ridge, and, supported by Hastings, I slid through 

the hole and regained my coat, which the chill 

13 
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of eTening made extremely welcome. We then 
opened the knapsacks and had a short halt. We 
re-roped with SUngsby as last man, and soon 
found that the snow was in such a sloppy state 
that the utmost care would be needful. Our hopes 
of "rattling down to the glacier" were conse- 
quently dashed to the ground, and it was uot till 
0.25 p.m. that we reached the Bergschrimd. 

Slingsby got well over, but as Hastings followed, 
tiie rickety seraf gave a groan and a shiver and 
a great mass fell from it into the depths below. 
Happily it quieted down after this little exhibition 
of ill-humour, and we were able to follow on to the 
glacier. The crevasses proved very badly bridged, 
and we were constantly forced to quit our morning's 
track to find a more secure route. Night came on 
apace, and the suspicion began to float across my 
mind that we were in for an impromptu bivouac 
on the snow. Slingsby, however, rose to the 
occasion ; quitting our route of the morning which 
would have taken us down a long slope of ice on 
which snow, vaiying from three to nine inches in 
thickness, was lying, and which, in its present 
sloppy condition, would have involved grave danger^ 
he strack boldly to the right, and unravelled a 
complex series of obstructions as readily as an 
ordinary mortal would have done in broad daylight. 
But he was, at length, pulled up by a perpendicular 
( liif, which apparently ^•ol:^tituted the edge of the 
world and overhung space. There is sometiiing 
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strangely impressive in gazing over a f^^reat ice 
wall into inky darkness and absolute silence. The 
sense of boundless depth and utter mystery seems 
to pervade one's whole bemg. The utmost light 
of our lantern failed in any way to pierce the gloom, 
and despondency was settling down on us, and we 
were making up our minds to a night on the snow, 
when a rift in the clouds let a glint of moonlight 
fall on the glacier and the existence of firm land, 
or rather glacier, was disclosed some fifty feet 
below, accessible by a sort of peninsula of ice. 
The moon having done ns this good turn, very 
tmldndly extingnished itself again and left 
Slingsby the pleasant task of catting along a 
nearly perpendioiilar fooe of n^vd with an ex- 
tremely wide crevasse underneath, aided only by 
such light as a folding lantern emits. Our leader, 
however, appeared to thoroughly enjoy the busi- 
ness, the chipping gradually got more remote, and 
one after another my companions disappeared over 
the edge into the darkness. At last it became my 
painful duty to follow. Cheery voices out of the 
glouiu told me that it was perfectly easy, but on 
this point I most emphatically disagree. The 
large coal-scuttle-like steps which I was assured 
existed in profusion, appeared to me mere scratches 
in loose and rotten snow, while the highly extolled 
hand-holds broke away at the least strain and 
served no useful purpose, other than filling my 
pockets with their broken debris* However, I 
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managed to reach a place where Collie on the 
other Bide of a crevasse, armed with an abnormally 

long ice-axe, could just manage to skewer me with 

its point, and in this painful and undignified way 
I was landed, in a snowy and damp condition, on 
a small ridge of ice between two deep crevasses. 

Slingsby meanwhile had once more started off 
into the darkness along a narrow edge of ice 
with profound chasms on either hand. After we 
had followed and made a few more dodges round 
various obstructions, a short ghssade put us on 
the more level glacier, and we began to rejoice in 
the son and certain hope of sleeping bags and hot 
soup. 

The combined memories of Slingsby and Collie 
took OS off the open glacier on to the little 
moraine at exactly the right spot, and we avoided 
all the difBcnlties we had encountered abont here 
in the morning. Feeling our work was nearly 
over, we halted a few minutes and tried to mal» 
out where we were to go next. To onr right we 
could see great looming s^racs, to the left was an 
ice slope plunging precipitously into utter night. 
By the process of exclusion we decided, therefore, 
that our way must be strai;^dit aliead, and, as we 
remembered that the ice ton<j;ue liad been very 
steep, even by dayli^j^ht, we utilised our halt by 
putting some lon^^ spikes into our boots. 

On attempting to descend we found the ice 
rapidly steepened, and some of the party protested 
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that it was not the way we had come up. Bliugsby 
then nnroped and demonstrated that there was 
no possibility of going fisurther in that direction. 

We next crossed a little crevasse to our right, 
but soon scrambled back again appalled by the 
great towering suracs, seracs that we weid all 
prepared to swear had never been passed in the 
morning. Slingsby, however, still unroped, again 
prospected amongst them, and this time shouted 
to us to follow. Promptly the great looming 
seracs were seen to be mainly fictions of the dark- 
ness, and were reduced to mere hummocks of ice, 
and the yawning chasms to water channels or 
streaks of sand-oovered glacier 1 

Thanks to our screw spikes we descended the 
ice tongue with tolerable ease, reached the level 
glacier and tnmbled helter-skelter back to the g!te, 
regaining our camp at 11.45 p.m. 

Here Hastings and I, realising the discomfort of 
packing by lantern light, and the advantsge of 
getting some one else to carry onr luggage, made 
various deceitful remarks about the delights of 
sleeping bags. So entrancing was the picture we 
drew that Collie declared his intention of not 
going further, and Slingsby was brought to the 
same state of mind by my generously offering him 
the loan of my sleeping bag for use as a mattress. 
Having in this ingenious way got rid of the 
necessity of carryiug my bag, I felt equal to the 
descfiut to the Montenvers, and Hastings having 
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with equal kindness presented his bag to Collie, 
we started down the Btones, screes, and water&lls 
that lead to the glacier. Wishing to avoid the 

necessity for jumping innumerable crevasses, I 
suggested going down the Chamonix guides' route 
to the s^racs of the G^ant. Tiie previous year 
had descended it without jumpiug a single 
crevasse, and both Hastings and I agreed that 
this was well worth half an hour's detour. Alas, 
on reaching the point where in 1892 an unbroken 
causeway led between the Tacul system of cre- 
vasses on the one hand and the Trelaporte system 
on the other, we found that the two systems had 
joined hands, and the next hour and a half were 
expended in jumping and dodging and running 
across knife-edges, so that our arrival at the 
Montenvers was only efieoted at 4.30 a.m. The 
door was shut, hut the smoking-room window was 
open, and having accomplished that well-known 
prohlem we filled our pockets with hiscuits and 
retired to our respective rooms. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



AIGUILLE DU PLAN. 

My first acquaintHnce with the Aiguille dn Plan 
was made in company with Messrs. Cecil Sliu^^sby 
and Kllis Carr, during two memorable days in 
1892. On that occasion an evil fate drove us back 
beaten, battered, and hungry ; and as we slunk 
wearily homewards, the huge seracs poised above 
the first wall of cliiT, seemed in the uncertain light 
of dusk to be grinning and pointing the finger of 
aoorn at our tattered and woebegone appearance. 
None the less, baffled and bruised as we were, 
Slingsby was strongly of the opinion that we'n 
powler't up an* down a bit an' had a rattlin' day/* 
or rather two days, and averred with enthusiasm 
that it was the finest ice-climb he had ever had 
the luck to be on. 

I can still shut my eyes and see Can toiling like 
a giant at the endless slopes of ice, and can still 
feel the blank chill that shivered through us when 
night chased the last lingering streaks of daylight 
from the slopes. The songs still ring in my ears 
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with which he sought to keep us merry and awake 
through the icy hours, as we sat huddled on a 
tiny led<:^e And when, despite all efforts, sleep 
stealthily approached, Siingsby's strong arm A\Tap- 
ping round m© aud holding mo on to my narrow 
perch — there was naught between my back and 
Chamonix, eight thousand feet below — still seems 
a sure defence from peril. It was not, doabtless, 
iinallojed pleaeure, yet in after years the memory 
of liniaty comrades who, when in evil plight, 

ii . . . gYf.,. \y^h a frolic welcome took 
The thunder :iiul the sunshine, lUld opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads . . .** 

is an endurin;^' gain which enters into one's life, 
and which may, perchance, even dnll the edge of 
sorrow in those long nights when the platitudes 
of the lowlands seem but dust and ashes. 

Amid the flicker of the winter fire I can still see 
the swing of Shngsby's axe, as, through the day 
that followed, he hewed our way ever downwards 
towards the sun-lit pastures where cow-bells 
tinkle and where merry brooklets ripple amongst 
the stones, towards Mends for whose glad welcome 
omr Teiy souls were piniiig. I can still hear him 
saying, as we scrambled over the ** bad bit * at 

* About fifteen feet iit the head (jf this conloir actually over- 
haogs. Tlie ice has, ui lact, been foriued by water dripping 
from the slopes above, aud it has frozen into a sort of bulging 
oomioe. Happily this orerhangiog fonnation has oaused the 
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the head of the long couloir — more than per- 
pendicular wall of ice, as ugly a place as aught 
ere chronicled in Alpine history — ** It certainly is 
a glorioos dimb.*' And I can still listen to the 
JoyM jodels and shouts, the popping of champagne 
corks and the riot of tumultuous pleasure with 
which our friends received us at the MonteuTors 
Hotel. But these are memories amongst which I 
must not daily. A more skilfol pen has recorded 
the various details, and as a wholly uudiie meed 
of praisu Las been allotted to me, it would be 
the rankest folly on my part to dispel the pleasing 
myths that Carr has woven round my deeds. I 
therefore pass over twelve months, more or less, of 
inglorious easr to a day when Slingsby, Hastings, 
Collie, and myself were once more making ready 
for the assault. 

On the morning of the 6th of August, 1893, we 
sent two porters up to our Gr^pon gite, charged 
with the labour of bringing down the tent, sleep- 
ing bags, and other belongings, left there after 
an ascent of that peak. We bid them, on their 
descent, go to the extreme left moraine of the 
Blaiti^e glacier — as the glacier that descends 
almost exclusiyely from the Plan is most confus- 
ingly called — and wait for our arrival. Mean- 
while, in company with a large party of Mends, 

Wftter to fineze in a more or less hollow fashion, so that here 
and there good hold may be obtained by thrusting the hand 
into a hollow cavity. 
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we strolled to the woods beyond Blaiti^ dessus, 
and had a festive lunoh in the shadow of some 
great pines. We had an exciting time trying to 
boil sonp in a flat dish, and at the critical moment 
the nnited skill of Hastings and myself sufficed to 
empty the precious fluid into the fire. Hastings, 
however, accomplished a veritable triumph in 
bacon frying, and Collie provided us with most 




excellent tea. Under its soothing influence I 
slowly recovered that equanimity of mind which 
the disastrous loss of the soup had temporarily 
upset. 

Having said good-bye to our friends, we made 
our way towards La Tapiaz, collecting on the way 
great bundles of sticks and branc hes for our camp 
fire. Slingsby and Collie then led us to a delight- 
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ful little grassy hollow, evidently the hed of some 
ancient tarn, where, sheltered from all the winds 
that blow, we cottid pitch our tent and make our- 
selves thoroughly comfortable. We soon spied 

the porters high above us on the moraine, and 
ill response to our shouts and signals they 
begau to descend towards us. The younger 
members of the party being left to get the camp 
ready, SlinL^sby and I started olf to inspect the 
peak. We met and passed the porters, but were 
soon disturbed by the horrid fear that they might 
miss onr tiny hollow, so Slingsby, as usual, sacri- 
ficed himself and went back to see that our 
luggage did not stray. The way to the Glacier 
des Pelerins was very much longer than I had 
anticipated, and even when I got there the 
&ce of the Plan was veiled in cloud. There 
seemed, however, a chance of rifts and rents in 
the barrier, so, making my way to a great boulder 
dose under the lower slopes of the Midi, I laid 
down at my ease and watched the eddies and 
gusts of wind ever wreathing and swaying the 
clinging folds of vapour. My patience was re- 
warded; from time to time sections of the difis 
were disclosed, and it became evident that a way 
to the summit could certainly be found by keep- 
ing well to the right of the peak, and striking the 
ridge thai i'alls away from it towards the col. 
This was not, however, the route we wished to 
attempt. Our first '*objecti/'' was to be the 
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snow col on the left of the peak, and pciiiaps 
a thousand feet below it.* This col is shut in 
oil the Chamonix side by the precipitous Aiguille 
in which the great northern buttress of the Plan 
culminates. It is an obtrusively visible notch, 
and may be seen from the stone man on 
the Little Charmoz ridge just above the Mon- 
tenvers, or even from the Chapeau, though of 
course when seen from these points of view 
it is on the right of the summit. Once arrived 
on this col we should reach the preoipitoas 
little 01aoier da Plan, on which during the 
preceding year we had exerted much fruitless 
labour. At the point, however, at which we were 
now aiming, we should be above the great ice 
walls and threatening sSracs, and fairly certain 
of being able to force our way to the summit. 
The way to this col lay up a long gully, which 
formed a sort of line of demarcation between the 
great northern buttress and the main mass of 
the mountain. Unluckily the mists obstinately 
dung to this gully, and after waiting two hours 
the lengthening shadows suggested the propriety 
of an immediate retreat. I got back to camp 

* The col for which we were aiming is that to the left of the 
great rocky tooth, and is about 1^ inches from the right side 
of the illustration opposite. The highest point of the Plan is 
flonomled by ibe gnftt tower, which is If mdiea from the same 
edge. It is vety materially higher than the Blaitiere, but 
owing to its greater distance i;? wholly dwarfed by it. ^^fr. 
Holmes's photognph is taken from the Little Charmoz ridge. 
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jast as the twilight was deepening into the gloom 
of night, and found a bladng fire and hot sonp, 
and a scene more strange and picturesque than 
ever delights the eye of the modem hut dweller. 

Hastings and GoUie had unearthed a mined 
obllet and out of its dibrU had built a drain- 
like construction, which, slrilftilly roofed with the 
ground slieet of the tent, they uverred would make 
splendid sleeping quarters. Slingsby and I, with 
our usual magnanimity, expressed our willingness 
to put up with the inferior accommodation of the 
tent. From various remarks at breakfast the 
next morning — or ought I to say the same 
night ? — I inferred that our generosity had not 
been without its reward. 

We started at 1.45 a.m. The sky was cloudless, 
and the stars shone with that steady light which 
is the suretit sign of perfect weather. We picked 
our way along the slopes, skilfully led by Collie 
and Slingsby, till we reached an old moraine. 
Following this to its extreme head, at 8 a.m. we 
traversed on to the glacier just above the point 
where it makes a more or less unsuccessful attempt 
at an ice fall. In order to inspect our intended 
line of ascent, we bore to the right on to the open 
glacier, and then sat down to wait for sufficient 
light to see whether the unknown couloir was 
likely to give us passage. The great circle of 
cliffs rising for nearly four thousand feet above 
the glacier looked in the dim light of dawn ex- 
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tremely forbidding. Indeed there are few glaciers 
in the Alps walled in by so mighty and precipi&oufl 
a rampart. After sitting in a fiUed-up crevasse 
for ten miautes, we found the breeze so excessively 
cold that without more ado we picked up our 
sacks and moved on towards the base of the 
couloir. The glacier soon steepened, but the thin 
layer of snow still lying on the ice sufficed to 
give us footing, and was so well frozen that the 
thinnest and most absurdly fragile bridges could 
be utilised for our progress. Higher up, however, 
this thin coating of snow ceased. Slingsby, with 
the cunning of an old climber, kept away to the 
left, where, under the shelter of the great buttress, 
streaks of snow were still intact. The rest of the 
party boldly marched up the glacier and were soon 
reduced to using the axe. Patience and hard work 
at length brought us to some rocks on the right 
of the entrance to the couloir, where Slingsby was 
waiting for us. Working to the right over glacier- 
polished and ice-glazed slabs, we reached an 
awkward, outward-shelving, ice-encumbered ledge, 
over which a tiny stream from the clifiisi above was 
trickling. 

Having with some difficulty packed ourselves 
away in secure nooks we proceeded to eat, Jnnk, 
and be merry. After a halt of twenty minutes 
we started (5.25 a.m.) once more, keeping almost 
horizontally across the cliUs to our right, a broad 
and easy ledge affording an obvious and most 
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temptiug pathway. TraTersing a short distance, 
we came to a fanit in the cliffs leading almost 
straiglit up. The uscent of this was easy and 
rapid, and it was followed by other ledges uiiii 
gullies that rejoiced the hearts of men, who, on 
the other bide of this great wall, had been com- 
pelled to earn each foot of progress by hewing 
steps in hardest ice. Gradually, however, the 
ledges and gullies so dwindled in size that we 
were glad to take refuge in tlie couloir and 
advance, relying on the axe. The snow had been 
melted and refrozcn so often, that it reqaired al- 
most as much effort to cut steps as in ice itself, 
and we began to look about for some means of 
escaping this labonr. On the other side of the 
couloir the rocks were obviously practicable, and 
we made a determined effort to reach them. 
Down the centre of the snow, however, falling 
stones, ice, and water had cut a deep groove, 
the trough of which was ice and the sides deeply 
ondeieut. After many efforts, I managed to get 
into it and cut steps across to the farther side, 
hut there the snow wall proved too much for me. 
It was as hard and intractable as ice on the 
surface, yet no sooner was the surface cut away 
tluLii soft snow was reached, affording no reliable 
hold for the fingers. As moreover tiie groove was 
obviously and obtrusively the channel down which 
the mountain shot all its nibbisli, it did not appear 
desirable that two of us should be in it at the 
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same time, a circumstance which prechided the 
help of a shoulder and a good Bhove. We decided 
at length that the rocks opposite were not worth 
the effort, and I scrambled back on to the open 
BurfiMe of the coulour. 

Our next hope of escape from interminable step* 
cutting lay in a gully that opened into the couloir 
about 250 feet above. On reaching its base, how- 
ever, we found that it was ice glazed, precipitous, 
and led to huge unbroken slabs. Some distance 
further, ahead we descried more broken rooks, andj 
even before reaching them, were rejoiced by find- 
ing hold for our right hands on the rook-wall, and 
an occasional step between it and the slope (where 
the heat of the rocks had melted the snow in con- 
tact with it) that could be relied on to ^iiichor the 
party. Reaching the more broken rocks we struck 
ou to fchem, but were soon pulled up by n bare slab 
some twelve feet high. The only possibility o 
ascent was afforded by a small and iulerior knob of 
rock that could be just reached by the fingers of 
the left hand, but which was so nearly out of reach 
that it was well nigh impossible to test its security. 
Twice I essayed to go up, and on each occasion 
my courage failed me; but an endeavour to find an 
alternative line proving fruitless, a last and more 
determined effort bridged the difficulty and landed 
us on easy rocks. 

In order to avoid getting stranded on the huge 
slabs of which the &ce of the mountain here oon- 

14 
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gists, we kept to the left on a sorfc of shelf of the 
couloir ; further to our left was a still lower groove 
filled with ioe and evidently the main channel 
for falliog stones. Happily the slabs forming our 
shelf were separated from the great wall of rock 
closing in the couloir on our right by a narrow and 
almost continaous crack, jnst wide enough to admit 
the fingers. Aided by this crack we progressed 
steadily, though an occasional " bad pitch ** proved 
impracticable till the Hercules of the party had 
lifted the first man over the obstruction. The 
angle of the shelf increased steadily, and the 
frequency and length of the bad pitches increased 
in like ratio till it became an almost perpendicular 
wall. As this coincided with such a reduction in 
the width of tlie friendly c rack that fingers could no 
longer be iusertod into it, we were brought to a stand. 

It was now evident that we must get into the 
lowest eoiiipartnient of the couloir aud cut our way 
up the ice, but the traverse of the shelf towards 
this compartment was a problem of grave diffi- 
cult}'. Once away from the friendly crack, there 
was no hold of any reliable sort. Hastings, with 
much wisdom, suggested driving a piton into the 
crack as high above us as possible, so that. l)y 
passing the rope through it, the leading man might 
be secured from danger and enabled to take 
liberties that othefwise could not be thought of. 
Hastings, despite bis extremely poor footing, with 
great skill and strength hoisted me on to his 
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shoalden, and, from this aerial point of vautage, I 
whacked the piton into the oraok with an ice-axe. 
Before the rope could be slipped through the ring 
it was, of course, necesaary to untie, a process 

always of much difficulty, aud especially so when 
only one hand can be spaied for the work. These 
various operations must have lasted well nigh five 
minutes, and it was with a sigh of relief that 
Hastings lifted me gingerly down to the rock and 
tenderly rubbed tliose portions of his body that 
had been abraded by my boot nails. 

We then found that the rope would not run in 
the piton, so, once more, the living pyramid had 
to be constructed and a noose of rope tied through 
the piton ring, in which our rope could run freely. 
After these arduous labours the traverse of the slab 
was effected with unexpected ease ; though, pos- 
sibly, in the absence of the protection afforded by 
the rope above, the hold attainable would have 
seemed perilously small. Beaching the edge of the 
gully, it was happily possible to just touch the 
opposite wall with an ice-axe, and this support 
enabled me to kick an inferior step in some hard- 
frozen snow still lying against the rock. Prom 
this footing I managed to cut a step in the ice 
itself, and the traverse into the couloir was accom- 
plished. 

The ascent of the ice gully was not wholly en- 
joyable ; there was no possibihty of escape should 
stones or other missiles see fit to fall, and the 
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angle of the ice rapidly steepened till it verged 
on the perpendicular. This excessively steep 
part of the gully did not exceed ten or twelve feet 
in heit^'ht, and, once above it, a slope of fifty 
der:frpes led upwards towards practicable rocks. 
Before, however, sufficient rope could be paid out 
to enable me to reach them, it was necessary that 
the rest of the party should advance. Unluckily, 
though good footing on firm rock, well sheltered 
iirom falling stones, was easily accessible on the 
right, it was impossible to reach it without cutting 
away the fringes and sheets of ice masking certain 
intervening slabs. To do this would have involved 
the rest of the party, who were immediately under- 
neath and sixty or seventy feet helow, in serious 
danger. For ice of this sort is extremely apt to 
flake away in large plate-like masses, and the cliff 
below being practically perpendicular, these masses 
would have alit with resistless force on Sliugsby and 
Collie, who were exactly in the line of fire* Indeed, 
the tiny fragments of ice hewn out of the solid slope 
above the traverse called forth many remarks of a 
deprecatory character. From subsequent discus- 
sion it appears that whilst to those below these 
fragments appeared, each and all, larger than an 
average serac falling with a velocity considerably 
greater than that which astronomers ascribe to 
light ; to those above they seemed comparable to 
finest grains of sand drifting on the wings of 
softest breezes. 
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So soon as Hastings had oome up, and was 
settled squarely in the big step, I began cutting 
once more, but was soon brought to a halt by 
ToUeys of abuse; amongst which I seemed to 

detect a term used in the tennis court to define 
the score of forty all. The rest of the party 
having reached the upper slope, a way was soon 
cut to the rocks. Above, the cliff rose in a steep 
and threatening precipice, but it was seamed with 
a series of deep cracks, and we derided tliat one 
or other of these woxdd be almost certain to ali'ord 
a practicable route. 

We selected for our first effort the deepest and 
blackest of the group. At the outset this gully 
proved more formidable than we had expected. 
The walls were rather too wide for the wedging 
method of ascent, and the scarcity of hold made it 
extremely difficult to effect any advance. By the 
aid of Hastings's head and ice-axe, it was possible 
to reach a considerable height in the innermost 
recesses of the guUy, but further direct progress 
was barred by overhanging rock, and it was 
essential to traverse outwards on the left wall of 
the cliff to a broad step which seemed a suitable 
basts for further operations. The traverse was 
undoubtedly practicable if this step afforded any 
crack or grip sufficient to enable a man, not 
merely to haul liiiabtli up to it, but to scramble 
on to it; a performance by no means always easy 
when the shelf is merely a narrow ledge with 
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smooth precipitous cliff above it. After much 
examination, bowover, tlie attempt was laade, and 
an excellent crack of most convenient and soul- 
satibfying dimensions was discovered exactly in 
the right place. To the left, easy rocks led up- 
wards for a short distance, when we were forced 
into a -gnlly and were soon pulled up by a number 
of great plate-like stones that were jammed side by 
side, forming a sort of protecting roof. Outwards, 
and up, and over this roof it was necessary to 
climb, and, to gain the requisite energy, we halted 
and were regaled by Hastings with ginger, biscuits, 
chocolate, and the other luxniies with which his 
pockets are invariably filled. 

This difficulty appeared worse in prospect than 
in actual £act it proved to be, and beyond the 
mental discomfort induced by hanging on to doubt- 
fully secure stones, and climbing outwards over a 
very high cliff in a semi-horizontal position — ^much 
indeed as a fly walks along the ceiling — the 
obstruction was passed without difficulty. Above 
them, the way to the col was obvious. Merely a 
short slope of ice intervened between us and that 
wished-for haven. On the other side tlie view 
was most dramatic. The cliff immediately below 
actually overhangs. The huge pinnacle to which 
reference lias frequently been made, as shutting in 
this col on its northern side, towers upwards in 
smooth precipitous slahs that recall the relentless 
cruelty of the great precipice on the Little Dru ; 
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and ou the other side great ice cliffs dominate as 
wild and Tast a wall of rook as the climber often 
sees. A wall which, sweeping round through well 
nigh 180 degrees, forms one of the sternest cirques 
the Alps can boast, and which, with its over- 
hanging s^racs, vast cornices and black, ice-filled 
couloirs, recalls some of the more savage recesses 
'of the Caucasus. 

We stormed the short wsll still intervening, 
broke through a thin crest of snow, and shouted 
onr welcome to the Blaiti^re, the Charmoz, and 
the Grepon. We had reached the upper slopes 
of the little glacier on which Carr, SHngsby, 
and myself had spent such weary hours the pre 
ceding year. Now, however, we were above the 
series of ice walls, and could delight our ej'es by 
studying the graceful curves with which the 
snows swept over towards the cliff. Immediately 
opposite were the gaunt crags we had tried to 
scale, and we recognised, with a feeling akin to 
pain, that from our furthest point the ndge could 
have been reached, in two or three hours at most, 
and the summit won. Our present position was, 
however, far more favourable. The little glacier — 
cut off from the rocks opposite by an appalling 
couloir of bare ice, in which no living being could 
out or hew a pathway — ^led upwards in wind- 
moulded bends sjid sweeps, and though steep 
enough to require the use of the axe, afforded 
no serious obstacle to our progress. 
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At 12.6 p.m., after a short halt> -we started onoe 
more and found that ten hours of hard work had 
begun to make itself felt, and our pace was rednced 

to most sober and decorous limits. Half way up, a 
great Schruud barred our advance. Its o\ oi liaiif]^- 
ing lip, twenty feet above our heads, looked as if 
it would force us to descend a \on^ distance, 
even if it did not stop us nltof^ether. Tlie idea 
of descending is always extremely distasteful to 
weary men, so we turned to our left to see whether 
anything could be done at the point where the 
little glacier curls over towards the huge ice 
couloir. Happily, a few feet before reaching the 
ice cUif, the upper lip drooped till it was not more 
than twelve feet above the lower. Collie was 
packed away into the inner recesses' of the Schrund, 
where he anchored himself in soft snow and made 
ready for all emergencies. Hastings and Slingshy 
then considerately made themselves into the base 
of a pyramid, and I was skilfully hoisted on to 
their shoulders. 'From this point of vantage it 
was possible to cut inferior nicks in the overhang- 
ing ice below the lip, and, after many efEorts, a 
good reliable step on the ice slope above it. 
Climbing from Hastings's shoulders to this step 
was by no means easy, and Collie was warned 
to look out for squalls. The lip so overhung 
that a man falhug would have missed the 
Schrund altogether, and, if unchecked by the 
rope, would have started on a wild career down 
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the steep alopes curving ever towards the huge 
ioe couloir. 

Just above the lip the ice Avas very steep, and it 
was not till seventy feet of rope had been paid 
out that such reliable footing could be cut, as 
would suffice to secure the next man's safety. 
Hastin<^s was then hoisted up by the united efforts 
of Slinj^sby and Collie, and on his arrival at the 
bi<,' step I went on a short distance further, to 
a snow-filled crevasse in which was an admirable 
and pleasing seat. As, however, it was beyond 
the reach of onr rope, a second lighter one had 
to be got out and to be tied to it. Slingsby 
came up next, and then the serious problem of 
CoUie's ascent had to be tackled. So long as a 
man remaiiied below to give a shoulder, the lip 
of the Schrund could be reached and the ascent 
effected in a reasonable manner, but the last man 
had, obviouslj, to be hauled up by main force. 
Unfortunately we were so tea up the slope, and the 
projecting lip so deflected and cut off all sound, 
that we could not hear what Collie said. All we 
could do was to haul with one accord, but we soon 
found that onr efiforts ceased to have any effect. 
It appears that the rope unluckily failed to bring 
him to the steps, and jammed him under the hp a 
short distance to their right. Collie, however, 
proved equal to the emergency ; hnding that his 
head and shoulders refused to go over the lip, he 
stuck his feet against the ice and, forcing himself 
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oatwards a^nst the rope, walked up the overhang- 
ing ioe in a more or less horizontal position. This 
manoBUYre brought him, feet uppermost, on to 
the slope, and it is needless to say caused both 
astonishment and mirth to the spectators. How- 
ever, he soon resumed a more normal attitude and 
tracked up the slope to the little crevasse. As 
time bt^.iii to press, and we were imroped, I 
started at once and began cutting the requisite 
steps to the ridf^e. A few hundred feet further, 
the slope easi il slightly, aud this laborious process 
was no longer necessary. 

A huge cornice surnjounted the ridge, overhang- 
ing the tremendous cliffs above the little Glacier 
d'Envers Biaitiere. Well to its right I pursued 
my solitary way to the foot of the final tower. 
This is almost completely detached from the main 
ridge, being, in fact, the highest point of the 
secondary ridge lying at right angle s to it. The 
south-eastern end of this secondary ridge culmin- 
ates in the Dent du Bequin. In consequence, the 
route we were following from the north-east 
brought us to the same, or almost the same, point 
as that which Mr. Eccles reached when maldng 
the first ascent by the south-western ridge. In 
either case one turns sharply to the south-east, 
and a few rock gullies and steep crags lead to the 
topmost pinnacle (2 p.m.). 

We basked long on the warm rocks, and it was 
not till 3.30 p.m. that we turned to the descent. 
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The steep slopes leading towards the Glacier da 
Kequin required care, as the snow was in that soft 
and watery condition which suggests avalanches. 
Hastings led ns across the Bergschrund, and just 
as we were discussing the best line to take through 
the seracs, a chamois appeared. It dashed down 
the slopes in a wild and reckless fashion, keeping 
to the left towards the cliffs of the Dent du 
Reqiiin. We were, as usual, the victims of old 
tradition, and thought we could not do better than 
follow its tracks. We soon had to take to the 
rocks, and scramble np and down slopes of screes, 
broken by short patches of steep rock. Ultimately 
we forced our way back on to the glacier by cross- 
ing a long and remarkably rotten s^rac. It was a 
mere knife-edge, some eighty feet iu length, ex- 
hibiting such a state of elderly decrepitude that 
we expected every moment the whole structure 
would collapse. However, it served onr purpose, 
and a short glissade put us on to the track we 
had followed on our way to the Beqnin, a fortnight 
before. Though it was past 5 p.m., thanks to the 
endorance that two weeks* Alpine work stores in 
the muscles, we still hoped to reach the Monten- 
vers. Betuming from the Bequin, we had con- 
sumed ten hours in gaining that home of the fSaith- 
fol, of which not more than one hour had been 
expended in voluntary halts. On this occasion, 
rather less than four hours sufficed to bring us 
to that welcome bower, and at 8.50 p.m. four 
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hungry travellers were urging Monsieur Simond 
to provide a speedy and substantial dinner. Our 
entreaties, it is needless to say, received most 
cordial attention and numerous friends joined 
our party. In the early hours of morning, a 
warrior, contemplating duughty deeds, broke in 
on our revels. He had expected to find the dim 
light of a single dip candle and the dread solitude 
of a deserted room, but, to bis astonishment, he 
beheld a numerous company, tbe illumination of 
many lamps, and the flitting to and fro of minister- 
ing angels — I mean waiters. For the moment he 
was utterly bewildered, and thought he bad slept 
on tin-oughont a whole day and just got up in time 
lor the next table dliote. Finally we explained 
matters by inaccurately pointing out that we were 
dining in yesterday while he was just going to 
breakfiEist in to-morrow. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE AIGUILLE VERTE-BY THE CHARPOUA 

GLACIER. 

As Burgener and I were coming across the Col 
da Gcant early in 1881 it appeared to us that the 
ascent of the Aif^uille Verte might be etiected h}' 
the south-western face; a convenient couloir lending 
rir,dit up to the western, ridge of the mountam from 
the head of the Glacier de Charpoua. Burgener 
was, indeed, so struck with the possibilities of this 
route, that he could hardly believe such a promising 
line had not already been taken by some of the 
diligent searchers after new ascents. These fears 
were, I assured him, quite groundless, and on our 
arrival at Ghamonix they were finally set at rest. 

After a long discassion we decided to make a 
midnight start from the Montenyers, for I had 
not, at that early period, seen the folly of spend- 
ing the hours of night in painful tumbles into 
holes and crevasses. Burgener with the wisdom 
of age, and skilled in the art of sleeping soundly 
at temperatures which would keep his Monsieur 
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dancing a hornpipe dl uigbt, was in favour of a 
bivoaac* He yielded, howeyeii to the sound prin- 
ciple that " he who pays the piper has a right to 
call the tane." 

Doring the afternoon of the 29th of July I 
walked up to the MontenverB, and at eleven 
o'clock the same night we got onr ropes and pro- 
visions together and set out along Les Fonts. We 
lost a good deal of time coaxing our lantern, which 
refused to bum properly, and we subsequently en- 
tangled ourselves aniou^^' the irritating crevasses 
by which the eastern side of the Mer de Glace is 
intersected. We then scrambled up the evil stones 
of the Interal moraine on to the slopes beneath tlie 
Glacier di' ('hfirpoim. Here Venetz had to ac- 
knowledge that he was imwell. I took his knap- 
sack and he strnggled on for aliout half an hour 
more. It was then perfectly plain that he would 
not be able to make the ascent, and it was conse- 
quently altogether useless to let him drag himself 
up the atrocious slopes of loose stones we were 
ascending. \Ye held a council of war, and Yenetz 
was submitted to searching inquiries as to the 
nature, source, and extent of his maladies, and 
these appearing to be limited to a sick headache 
and bad indigestion, we decided that he might 
safely be left to make his way home at daybreak. 

Burgener was, however, doubtful whether we 
were sufficiently strong to make the ascent by our- 
selves, the more so as it would be impossible to 
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rdtam the Bame way and we should have to descend 
by Mr. Whymper's route. Unluckily, neither of 
OS were exactly acquainted with it, though we 
knew in a genend way that a big couloir led to the 
TalSfre glacier. Some one suggested as an alter- 
native that we should try the Drn ; but this did 
not find favour in our eyes, and we started upwards 
with no very definite plans. Beaching the Glacier 
de Charpoiia, we struck on to the ice and discussed 
our plans in earnest, finally decidiug to examine 
the merits of our couloir. We mutually disclaimed 
any intention of making the ascent, but still we 
would go far enough to see if it were worth a 
second attempt. Later in the day, having our 
hearts warmed by the near neighbourhood of the 
snnunit and a bottle of Bouvier, we confessed that 
some faint hope of climbing the peak had cheered 
us on our way. But to return to luy story, Bur- 
gener, inwardly intending to do a good day's work, 
handed over the lantern to me as he did not wish 
to fatigue himself prematurely. We found the 
glacier a good deal crevassed, and many steps had 
to he cut, but by daybreak we reached the tongue 
of rocks which splits the Glacier de Charpoua into 
two arms. This tongue is now better known as 
the upper Dru gite, and is frequently used by 
parties ascending that mountain. It is needless 
to add that our route to this point is not that 
which experience has subsequently shown to be 
the best and which is now invariably followed. 
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Thift latter does not toucb the Charpoaa glacier 
at ail, the ascent being made by endless slopes of 
loose stones. 

We halted for half an hour in order to see the 
Ban rise and to have some bredc&st. We also 
carefully hid away our lantern and otherwise made 
ourselves ready for serious work. As far as the 
first Bergschiund we met uo difficulty, l)iit on 
reaching this huf^e chasm at 5.80 a.m. it appeared 
as if further progress was absolutely barred. It 
stretched right across the glacier, and the rocks on 
either bide were wholly impracticable. However, 
at one point we found that tlie thick covering of 
winter snow had not actually fallen, but bad only 
sunk some hfty feet into the chasm, and being pro- 
tected from the sun's rays, had not yet wholly 
melted. It was a fragile structure, in some places 
pimctured by round holes from which depended 
long icicles, and in others was a mere glazing of ice 
a quarter of an inch thick. When an axe was thrast 
tbroagh these weak places, most soul-shnddering 
depths were disclosed. It so happened that the 
only point at which it was possible to descend on 
to this bridge was well to the right, whilst the 
only possibility of scaling the opposing wall of the 
Sohnmd was &r away to the left. We were in con- 
sequence forced to pick our way along the rickety 
structure for a hundred yards or more. Once 
or twice the jar of our passage caused a few loose 
icicles to rattle into the darkiiess below, at wnicii 
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Borgener emitted ej&oalationB of horror. Despite 
these shocks to our nerves, we reached the base of 
a detached s^rac, the top of which was connected 
hy a &nta8tio imitation of a flying battress with 
the firm ice beyond the Sohrond. After catting a 
few steps, and aided by a shove from Buzgener, I 
sonunbled on to the s^rac and hauled at the rope 
as the sheet anchor of the party followed. We 
then wormed our way like eatetpillars along the 
flying buttress, distribnting oar weight as &r as 
possible and expecting at every moment that the 
brittle structure would collapse. Happily, after 
the invariable habit of ice early iu the morning, it 
proved as rigid as iron, and we tramped steadily 
up to the second Bergschrund, which we passed 
without difficidty. The third turned out to be 
even worse than the first. Its lower lip overhung 
in the most provoking manner and necessitated the 
utmost caution iu even approaching it, whilst the 
upper lip rose in a clean, precipitous cliff of blue 
ice some seventy feet above our heads. 

We unroped, and Burgener went to the right to 
prospect for a possible line, whilst I went to the 
left. After a while Burgener shouted that it would 
not go on his side, bnt by great good fortune I had 
caught sight of a spot on my side that looked as 
if it might be forced. After crawling along a sharp 
knife-edge dividing the Bergschrund from a wide 
crevasse, we reached this desirable spot. 'She 
extremely steep slope above had been cut into a 
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deep golly hj the constmit fall of Btones, ice, 
8Q0W, and water. The floor of this golly was some 
twelve feet lower than the remainder of the slope, 
and the falling debris had boilt op a cone onder- 
neath, exactly where it was wanted. The over- 
hanj(ing ice-wall was reduced by this arrangement 
to a manageable height of about ten feet, and 
Burgener decided that it could bo climbed. 
He promptly made me a good step on the top 
of the cone and cut some hand holes in the wall 
opposite. I found on reaching' the cone that it 
was cut otf from the cliff opposite by a gap 
about four feet wide ; leaning across this and 
putting my hands into the holes cut ready for 
me, I formed an insecure sort of bridge. Burgener 
then proceeded to climb up my body and on to my 
shoidders. He did not seem to think much of the 
stability of the human edifice thus raised, and h's 
step-cutting was correspondingly slow. Indeed, 
so hard were the nails in Burgener's boots, so cold 
the ice to my fingers, and so interminable the 
chipping, that to my disordered imagmation it 
seemed as if eternity itself must be rapidly draw- 
ing to a close. 

At length, three steps below the lip and one 
above, with all the necessary hand-holds, were 
duly completed, and Burgener, bidding me hold 
fast, gave a half-spring and scnunbled up the steps 
over the Up and on to the slope. I was soon so 
battered by the lumps of ice hewn out by his axe 
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that I withdrew &om the cone and waited till such 
time as I should be wanted. The floor of the gully 
was exceptionally hard, and it was quite twenty 
minutes before the rope was taut and Burgei^er 
told me he was ready. The ascent of the lip was 
not easy, but once above it, an excellent staircase 
led me up to him. The gully in which we now 
stood being the track of stouer, iuid all the other 
good things the Verte keeps in store for the 
faithful, we decided to force our way out of it on 
to the slope. This was only eflfected after very 
great difficulty, the walls of the gully benu,^ so 
deeply eroded that it was impossible to stand on 
the steps without hand-bold, thus leaving only one 
hand to wield the axe. Once on the slope, we 
made straiglit for the nearest rocks, the ice being 
so terribly hard and steep that it was absolutely 
essential to get off it as soon as possible. 

It was obvious that the easiest line up the cliff 
in front was well to our left, a line moreoirer that 
had previously been indicated to me by Mr. Ecdes 
as alEording the easiest route, but in the then 
state of the slopes it was impossible to reach it 
without most undue loss of time, and we struck 
into a rock gully hoping to be able to traverse 
higher up. We climbed this, finding the rooks 
very rotten and a good deal glazed with ice ; it 
was also the track of felling stones, and an occa- 
sional hum warned ns to look out. Higher up the 
ice-glaze thickened so much that we had to cut 
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shallow steps, bat we were able to make fiiirly 
rapid progress, and soon scrambled out of the 
giilly ou to a shelf of rock overlookiug the great 
snow couloir. 

I was glad to take olT the two knapsacks I had 
been carryin;^, and, as an excuse for a halt, we 
botli pi. t . ii kd to eat. Possibly the extraordinary 
appetite ciiiiibera appear to exhibit on monnt-uns 
is in no small degree due to their desire for the 
halt involved. Food on the higher ridges and 
" the view " on the lower slopes appear to be 
much enjoyed by individuals short in wind and 
flabby in nmscle. 

After half an hour's halt we tied up again, and I 
paid out the rope whilst Buigener traversed to the 
left, in part along some big slabby rocks, and in 
part on the upper edge of a more or less treacher- 
ous crust of ice abutting on them. Eventually we 
had both to be on the traverse together. Burgenerj 
however, succeeded in hitching the rope over a big 
splinter above us. As this operation seemed to 
afford him great pleasure, I thought it would be 
cruel to object, though, as the splinter wobbled 
most ominously with the slightest pressure, 1 
prudently unliitched the rope before venturing 
below it. 

Reachin*? the snow couloir, we began to go at a 
treuit;iid(>us pace. Burgener's axe hewed out huge 
frozen knnps that acquired great velocity before 
they reached me, and one or two heavy blows £rom 
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them suggested that it was desirable to have some- 
thing less than one hundred feet of rope between 
118. I therefore closed up to my leader, and we 
shortened the rope. As the work of cutting steps 
at this rate was very severe, I took Burgeuei's 
coat in addition to the knapsacks. 

On our left was the huge trenc h which innumer- 
able ayaianches had graven in the slope, and more 
than once Burgener led us to the edge hoping to 
see some vulnerable point where he might force a 
passage, for the couloir is shaped like a huge Y 
of which we now occupied the tail. Our only 
hope of success lay in ascending its left or northern 
limby but the ayalanche trench led up to the in- 
accesdhle southerns-branch, and we, being on its 
right, were edged ever away from our true line of 
ascent. Its waUs, however, were so eroded and 
undercut that we dared not attempt the traverse, 
and in consequence, on reaching the point where 
the couloir divides, we found ourselves to the right 
of and beneath the right -hand branch. A mo- 
ment's glance was sufficient to dismiss any lingering 
hopes that it might prove practicable, and we 
turned with one consent to the left. 

The couloir had by this time ceased to be a 
great walled-in gulJy, and %vas little more than a 
slight depression in the face of the mountain. 
Owing, perhaps, to this, it was no longer filled 
with deep snow, but was merely plastered to the 
depth of a few inches; the alternations of sun 
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and frost had converted this, for the most part, 
into ice. It is ik - dless to say that here the 
avuluiiclie trench tliiimed out to insignificant pro- 
portions, and we were able to effect its traverse 
without difficulty. The stonea, however, being no 
longer dofleote<l into a well-marked track, hummed 
past our ears in anj but a pleasing manner, and 
one, wliicli struck a crag just above ns, burst into 
splinters, both Burgener and I being hit by the 
fragments. Under these oircumstanoes my com- 
panion made most desperate efforts to get out of 
range, and, as usually happens when he exerts his 
strength to the full, the axe gave way, its handle 
breaking in two. I promptly handed over mine, 
but unfortunately it was blunt and called forth 
many uncomplimentary remarks concerning ama- 
teurs and London-made axes. None the less it 
did its work, and we got into the northern branch 
of the couloir, where we were comparatively safe. 

This proved to be filled almost entirely with ice, 
so we struc k on to the rocks on our right as soon 
as it was possible to efifect a lodgment. Burgener, 
being greatly excited by an almobt-won victory, 
and bein^% moreover, unburdened by any liig^'age, 
and free from the chest-contractin;:: bondage of a 
coat, dashed up at a pace that called forth pitiable 
gasps from his Monsieur. The latter began to 
realise that a porter's " lot is not a happy one, 
happy one," and that two knapsacks, with a coat 
as a superstructure, are apt to jam between pro- 
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jeoting rocks and impale tiiemselYeB on every 
sharp splinter that exists .within a radios of six 
feet, in addition to the steady drag exerted by their 
weight. Burgener, however, was not to he ohecked, 
and his only reply to my entreaties was to jodel 
with fierce derision at the easy cliff which stiU 
rose before us. Our racing pace soon brought us 
to a little snow ridge which led, in about three 
minutes, to the great ridge connecting the Dm 
with our summit. This gradually broadened into 
a wide, hard-frozen causeway, up wiiicli iramped 
arm in arm to the summit. 

My first impulse was to shake myself free from 
the load I had been carrying, Burgener's was to 
run along the ridge leading towards the Aig. du 
Moine in order to examine the route by which 
we were to descend. He returned in great glee, 
saying that it was all " bares Eis," and that I 
should be remarkably stiff next day, referring 
to a solemn compact I had made to do such 
step-cutting as might .be requisite on the way 
down. 

Meanwhile I had unpacked the knapsacks, and 
we stretched ourselves on the snow to eat bur 
lunch and revel in the glorious view which 
this rarely visited peak affords. Burgener then 
attempted to splice his broken axe. Though his 
efforts in this direction dismally failed, he 
succeeded in making as deep and ugly a cut in 
the fleshy put of his thumb as one could wish 
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to see, and the lemainder of otir iime had to be 
expended in its repair. Owing to these varioas 

operations we spent one hour and twenty minutes 
on the summit, and it was noL till 1.30 p.m. that 
we started on the, to us, wholly unknown descent 
to the Jardin. We began, rightly or wrongly I 
hardly know, by descending towards Les Droitee, 
and, on reaching the head of the great couloir, 
we swung round and cut our way down extremely 
steep ice to u patch of rocks that gave us footing 
and enabled us to look about. Below us a line 
of rock broke at intervals through the ice of 
the couloir, and as the slope was not very steep, 
and time pressed, Borgener suggested a novel 
method of procedure. First I lowered hun on 
the rope to the next patch of rook, and then, 
with the confidence of youth, I glissaded down, 
Bnrgener skilfolly fielding*' me when I got 
within his reach. In sections where this process 
was not admissible, we hitched the rope and slid 
to the next snitable rock. By these and other 
similar methods, and almost without catting a 
step, we descended the whole length of the great 
couloir to the point where the rocks of the Moine 
ridge project far into the couloir, nipping it till 
it resembles a faslnunable lady's waist. The 
outermost series of these rocks is separated from 
the main mass by a narrow gully partly glazed 
with ice, but so precipitous that any fallmg stones 
would keep well beyond the heads and other 
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belongings of enthosiastio climbers. Down this 
gully we now proceeded to climb, and after one 
or two rather awkward scrambles we emerged on 
the broad slope which lies between the lower part 

of the two linge buttresses forming the walls of 
the great couloir. We found the slope covered 
with well compacted, hard frozen snow, and pro- 
ceeded cheerily, chipping little steps, till at 4 p.m. 
I was ])ulled up by an appalling Bergschrund. 

Burgener, who was sixty feet above me, advised 
cutting right down to the verj' edge of the chasm 
to see whether the di'bris of the broken axe and 
a looped rope would enable us to baffle the enemy. 
When I got to the extreme vezge of the cliff, 
I foond it oTerhanging to such an extent that, 
beyond seeing that no rope in oar possession 
would reach to the bottom, no useful informa- 
tion could be obtained. Burgener, with his usual 
resource, then made himself a large step, and bid 
me make my body rigid and allow him to lower 
me out to such a distance as would enable me to 
see whether any convenient method of turning 
the obstruction was within easy reach. With the 
exception of some s^acs &r to my right and 
ahnost close to the great buttress, the overhanging 
ice wall was tinbroken ; to the left a promontory 
of ice hid everything from view. Having made 
these observations I yelled to Burgener to pull 
me back, and we proceeded to consider what was 
to be done. The s^racs on the right were only 
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to be reached by a prolonged traverse, which, 
with a single axe in the party, was not exactly 
pleasant. So we decided for the invisible slope 
on the left. After cutting about two hundred 
steps, I reached a small crevasse intersecting the 
alope at light angles to the Bergsohnmd, and 
Burgener, who was close behind me, shouted, 
"Es geht." 

We then proceeded to hnry ourselves in this 
small orevasse, and having descended by steps 
cut on one side and our heads resting against 
the other as fiur as its ever narrowing walla 
would admit, we squeezed along, wedged between 
the icy walls, till we emerged on the &ce of the 
great cliff. At an inconvenient distance in front 
a great flake of ice had parted from the main 
mass, leaving a sharp knife-edge of weathered 
ice, parallel to the cliff but rather below our 
present position. Burgener promptly decided that 
the intervening space could be jumped, and that 
he could hold me even if I failed to effect a lodg- 
ment on the s^rac. The method to be adopted 
was to jump in such a way as to land on the 
knife-edge with the luiiuls, whilst the feet were 
to scrape down the inside of the serac, trusting 
that its rotten and decayed surface would afford 
sufficient hold to the boots to materially reduce 
the strain on the hands. 

Having, with grievous damage to my hands, 
accomplished this jump, I cut a big step for 
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Buigener to alighfc on. Owing to his greater 
girth he Ibnnd he could not squeeze so &r down 
the oreTasse as I had been able to do, and had, 
in consequence, a longer jump to make. However, 
he landed in the neatest way possible, and we 
went along tliti kuife-edge to the extreme end 
of the serac. There was still a drop of at least 
forty feet before we could reach the open glacier, 
and we turned to the crevasse between the serac 
and the ice cliff to help us down. Whereas the 
first crevasse had been too narrow for comfort, 
this erred in the opposite direction, and the first 
ten feet had to be descended by catting steps 
and hand*hold8. It then became possible to 
reach the opposing, wall with one's head, and 
descent could once more be made with reasonable 
facility. Beaching the level of the glacier, a long 
sideways jump landed me on the open snow, and 
our troubles were over. Without wasting time-' 
for the passage of the Bergsohrund had cost us 
two hours* work, and it was now six o'clock — we 
raced down to the Couverole as &8t as our legs 
would cany us. We reached that desired haven 
in ten minutes! It is needless to say that in 
those places where we could not glissade, we 
ran at our top speed. The excitement of the 
cUmb being over, a rapid increase in the decorum 
of our march took place, and on each of the 
moraines of the Mer de Glace we found it desir- 
able to rearrange the luggage, contemplate the 
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view, or en^^iige in some other equally impor- 
tant occupation that involved a five minutes' rest 
on a flat stone. Owing to these varioas delays 
it was nearly eight o'clocl- before we re-entered 
the Montenvers. Yenetz met iis at the door and 
bitterly bewailed the loss of the expedition, but 
we poured balm into his injured soul by promiein^ 
that he should climb as much as he liked on the 
Ot^poQ. 
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CHAPTER X 



THE AIGUILLE Y£HT£-BY THE MOINE RIDGE. 

The ascent of the Verte just described is open 
to the objection that almost at every step the 
texture of one's skull is likely to be tested b}' 
the impact of a falling stone. Though this lends 
muoh interesb and excitement to the olimb, it is 
of a sort that altogether loses its power of 
pleasing so soon as the mountaineer has passed 
the first flush of youth. A similar objection, 
thoogh in a very modified £orm» may be taken 
to the ordinary ronte; indeed, various parties 
have been so battered and harassed by &Uing 
missiles, that the ascent has, of late years, been 
▼ery rarely effected. Oddly enough the Dru, 
which so appalled the early explorers and which 
they unhesitatingly described ss absolutely in- 
accessible, has become an everyday ascent, and 
is regarded as comparatively easy. A third route, 
leading from the Argentiere glacier discovered by 
Messrs. Muund, Middlemore and Cordier, is yet 
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more exposed to ayalanches and Btones, and, so 

far, no one has ventured to repeat it. 

Under these cireumstances it obviously behoved 
climbers to discover a safe and convenient way on 
to tlic summit. It might, of course, be argued 
that where ro many and vaTious parties had each 
and ail been forced into stoue-swept couloirs, no 
safe method of reaching the top could exist. 
But Collie, with resistless \o'/ic, demonstrated 
the falsity of such a conclusion. " Is it not," 
he said, " universally admitted, is it not written 
in the Badminton and All England series — and 
if it isn't it ought to be — ^that every peak can 
be ascended by a properly constituted party in 
absolute safety? Now, since the known routes 
are all dangerous, it necessarily follows that a 
fourth, the strait and narrow path, must exist." 
Conyerted by this teaching, we determined to 
elucidate the problem at the earliest opportunity. 

During the summer of 1893 we had, more than 
once, examined the mountain, and the result of 
these observations, backed up by the study of 
many photographs, purchased with reckless ex- 
travagance during the autumn of that year, had 
led us to the belief that the true path would be 
found to lie along the Moine 'ridge. It appeared 
that tliis ridge cuuld be safely and conveniently 
reached from the Talefre by means of a secondary 
ridge dividing two couloirs in the near neighbour- 
hood of the great rocky buttress which projects 
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fax into that glacier. This rib would bring us to 
the arSte at a point immediately to the right, 
or on the Yerte side, of the tower known at the 
Montenvers as the *' Sugar Loaf J' So confident 
were we that this was the true line of ascent, 
that we wondered why none of the guides and 
traTellers who hamit the Mer de Glace had taken 
this most obTions ronte, bnt we ascribed it to 
that lack of initiative which is fast becoming 
the main characteristic of the Alpiue guide and 
his ever roped Monsieur. Litile did we dream 
that buried in an early number of the Alpine 
Journal is a full description of an ascent made 
by this very ridge twenty-nine years ago. Curi- 
ously enough, Messrs. Hudson, Kennedy and 
Hodgkinson did not realise the many advantages 
of their climb, and advised future travellers to 
give the preference to the uninteresting and 
stone-swept slopes by which Mr. Whymper had 
effected the first ascent. The mountaineering 
fraternity accepted this erroneous teaching, and 
for thirty years have wearied thdr muscles and 
imperilled their skulls on the longer, less inter- 
esting, and Car more dangerous southern £B.ce. 
Since the memoiy of Mr. Hudson's ascent has 
80 completely died out, and smce the sceneiy 
and the ridge are all that the keenest enthusiasts 
could wish, I may perhaps be pardoned for re- 
lating our experiences, even though they may 
constitute hut a twice-told tale. 
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Immediately ou our arrivaL at the Montonvers 
last year we engaged a porter, and early the next 
morning we stretched our cramped and railway 
stiffened legs in a slow and decoiOQS march to the 
CouYeroIe. Though the early dimhers used to 
start from Chamonix or other equally low-lying 
valleys, and walk steadily, and bo &r as one can 
learn without any symptom of fatigue, to the top 
of their peaks, we modems are cast in a less 
robust mould-- at least some of us axe— and I 
freely oonfiBSS that as I floundered and slipped 
on the last slope of loose stones leading to the 
Couvercle, exhaustion had laid hold of me as its 
victim, and even Hastings .... But tlie love of 
veracit) miksL not be pushed too far. i'nith, at 
all events outside its symbolical representations, 
requires decorous garments and draperies; even 
one's belief in an overruling Providence is 
strengthened and upheld by the wise ordinance 
that not merely is Truth ever appropriately habited 
and veiled, but usually compelled to lie hidden at 
the bottom of deepest wells. Moreover, it is 
always unwise to excite retort. Hastings, raging 
at the shameless goddess, might even hint that 
a few days later, as we were slowly plodding up 
the calotte of Moot Blanc, weary with a long 
struggle amid the mazes of the Brenva slopes, the 
rope tightened between us till its function seemed, 
rather that of a tow-line than a mere protection 
agsinst concealed crevasses. But these are inci* 
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dents which, even in this s^e of brutal realism, 
are too painful for written words, and I will, 
therefore, merely chronicle the bare fact that we, 
all of us, did actually reach the Gouvercle. Sink- 
ing on various angular stones, we pointed out to 
each other's admiration the splendid overhanging 
roof, the perfect shelter of the gite, and the admir- 
able underground apartment wherein it appeared 
one could rest in wannth, dryness, and security, 
even though 11 .1 .ohis broke his sceptre and sent 
all the tempesLs iiowling through the hills. At 
this juncture a wliite S(}mill swept down upon us. 
Our hats and other louse properties were torn 
rudely from our grasp, and we ourselves were 
literally blown out of the lower or cellar apart- 
ment. We immediately agreed that this lower 
apartment was a &aud, and made our way back 
to the customary gite. We soon, however, dis- 
covered that the huge overhanging roof constituted 
an excellent fan and drove the whole force of the 
icy blast, sharpened and edged with hail and sleet, 
into and through every oomer and crevice that 
could be found. 

The rain and melting snow which fell on the top 
of the rock ran down inside it, and the more im- 
portant trickles were promptly captured and im- 
prisoned in sundry bottles and tin boilers, thus 
enabling our cooking operations to proceed without 
any painfiil and protracted search for springs or 
tiny rivulets. When, however, an unexpected 
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stream ran down one's neck, or the stone on which 
one was sitting became saddenly aubmeif^ed, 
our altruistic feelings carried us away, and led 
us to express earnest and heart-felt piayets, that 
these varied blessings might be promptly removed 
and placed within convement reach of Dives and 
other suffering homanity. 

As the night wore on the rain ceased, and fog 
^pped ns in a dense, black obfloority. Abont 
4 a.m. this obscnrity began to get luminous, 
and by five o'clock the opaque wall by which we 
were surrounded emitted sufficient light to enable 
tea brewing and other culinary operations to pro- 
ceed. Cheered by the varied pleasures which a 
breakfast under Hastings's auspices invariably 
grants, we decided tlnit the weather might not be 
as bad as it looked— it was quite evident that by 
no manner of means could it be worse. In conse- 
quence, we determined to go up the glacier on the 
chanc e that sun and wind might sweep away the 
all-pt'rvading fog. 

The search for axes and knapsacks was carried 
on under great difficulties, it being absolutely 
impossible to see two yards in front of one's nose. 
Indeed, outside our great and glorious Metropolis, 
the just source of pride to every Briton, it has 
never been my faie to grope in a thicker and more 
utterly opaque atmosphere. After scrambling over 
many stones we found the glacier, and, feeling our 
way through a few crevasses, reached a fairly eon- 
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tintious snow slope, which, for all we knew to the 
contrary, led in the right direction. At this point, 
however, Collie wisely suggested a pipe, and as 
we sqii;itted on the snow, we quickly camp to the 
conclusion that, under some circumstances, even 
mountaineering is vanity and vexation of spnit. 
Firmly founded on this dictum of antiquity, Collie 
and I expressed an unalterable determination that 
when next we moved, it should be downwards. 
But Hastings, a scoffer at tobacco and otherwise 
wholly unregenerate, was insensible to the argu- 
ments with which a steep, wet, snow slope appeals 
to weary limbs, and was equally lesoWed to con- 
tinue the ascent. 

" Have we not," he said, toiled through the 
crevasses, filling our pockets with snow and shak- 
ing our digestive organs by long jumps and unex- 
pected tumbles into concealed holes, and now, that 
we have reached an obvious and easy line, is it not 
the height of absurdity to turn back ? " 

His eloquence, however, was as nothing com- 
pared with the mute oratory of the slope. We 
could realise in every limb tlie pain of lifting a 
leg till the knee almost touches the chin, then the 
agony of tightening the various muscles till one's 
weight is fairly raised upon it, followed by the 
heartbreaking squash as the snow gives way, and 
a hole eighteen inches deep remains almost the 
only result of the effort. We were, in consequence, 
not to be persuaded, and as we fally recognised 
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the grand truth that " language is ^nven U8 that 
we may conceal our thoughts," we advanced fic- 
titious argnnients based on the text-books, and 
backed them up with various sentences from the 
a<1vif'e of wise and august personages — Presidents 
of the Alpine Chib and the like — to the efifect that 
climbers should always turn back m bad weather. 
Hastings, gazing on the two yards of slope visible 
in front, with the same sort of joy that inspired 
Cromwell's Ironsides when a troop of cavaliers 
came in sight, was difficult to convince, and a|H 
pealed to the actual examples of the heroes and 
demi-gods we had quoted. Expedition was piled 
on ezpedition» demonstrating that the authors of 
this excellent advice, those in whose brains it was 
best understood and appreciated, bad invoriahly 
and consistently disregarded its teaching; show- 
ing, as he alleged, that in this, as in other depart- 
ments of human life, " the rule is better honoured 
in the breach than the observance.'* 

The argument here touched on the larger ques- 
tion, whether it is better to follow the advice or 
the example of great men, and recognising with 
pleasure that much time would necessarily be con- 
sumed in grappling with it, I lit a fresh cigarette. 
Collie, accentuating his points with a hand ex- 
tended and made more emphatic by his pipe, was 
just brielly reviewing the outlines of the problem 
wlien a smart shower of hail, snow, and rain termi- 
nated the discussion in our favour. With our coat 
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collars turned up, and our hats secured with lash- 
ings of various and picturesque appearance, we 
hurried back to the shelter of the stones, and soon 
regained the Couvercle. 




IM THE VAL D'aoHTE. 



We packed up our sleeping-bags and other 
belongings, and, the rain having partly ceased, we 
crossed to the Pierre k B^ranger. By this time 
the sun was making a few partially successful 
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efforts to break through the clouds, so, spreading 
out our coatB to dry, we made various perilous 
ascents of the great rook against which the hut is 
built. 

During the afternoon we strolled back to the 
Moutenvers pursued by sundry showers and ever 
darkening weather. Ai-rived at the hotel, we 
shook off the mud from our boots and the rain 
from our clothing, at the desolnte ice and rock, 
and vowed that our next walk sliould be amongst 
the pine trees and meadows of tlie L'dirnan, and 
thence away to the rich fields and luxiuriant vege- 
tation of the Yai d'Aoste. 

A week later we returned to the Montenvers, 
but unfortunately a spirit of laziness seized hold 
upon ns, and in company with some friends we 
wasted the precious hours scrambling on rocks and 
sSraoB well within reach of the dinner-bell, and not 
wholly beyond shouts and other signals indicatiye 
of affcemoon tea and similar mundane pleasures. 
Indeed, our occupations were graphically described 
by a foreign Mend as consisting of " an eternity 
of breakfast and an everlasting afternoon tea." 

Hastings at length rescued us from this ignoble 
sloth, and drove us forth along " Les Fonts " to the 
Pierre k B^ranger. Though the hnt has reached 
the pig-sty stage of existence characteristic of 
the Chamonix district, we preferred it to the Cou- 
vercle, remembering that a roof, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. 
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At 2 a.m. the sleepeis were awakened, the 
fire was lit, and a somewhat eztenBive breakCftst 
consumed. Then the knapsack was overhauled 
and all surplus baggage rathles&lj ejected. These 
various proceedings consumed much time, and it 
was not till 3.15 a.m. that we left the hut and 
began the monotonous ascent of the moraine. 
Crossing the ghicier just as the lirst signs of dawn 
became apparent, we once more reached the long 
bank of loose stones and stnig«(led slowly upwards. 

The advent of daylight was a good deal interfered 
with by the dense masses of rapour that filled the 
glacier basin and gave much effective aid to the 
powers of darkness and night. However, before we 
got much higher, the huge towers of unsubstantial 
mist were touched by glints of sunshine, and the 
last lingering gloom was put to flight. We hailed 
the lifting of the clouds as a good augury, and set 
ourselves more resolutely to breast the slope. 
Beaching the high glacier shelf dose under the 
wall-like ridge extending from the Moine to the 
Yerte, we halted for a quarter of an hour hoping 
that the swaying of the mists would enable us 
to see something of our mountain. But the 
great dark curtain clung steadfastly round it, and 
nothing was visible on that side. In the other 
direction, however, we had a marvellous vision of 
the Grandes Jorasses, half veiled in films of floating 
cloud, i' ar on high we could even see the lighter 
and loftier streamers sailing before a gentle 
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iiorthcrly wiud. Cheered by this hopeful sig^n we 
tramped along the j^lacier shelf till we were pulled 
up by a sliort but steep step in tiiv we. After a 
little work with the axe we gained its upper level, 
and were rewarded, the mists having meanwhile 
somewhat lifted, by a claar view of the rocks by 
which we hoped to gain the ridge. 

At the point where the true peak of the Verte 
begins to tower up above the long turreted ridge of 
the Moine, a great battress projects far into the 
Talefre glacier. Between this buttress and the 
Moine ridge is a semicircular hollow, divided 
from top to bottom by a long rib of rock. On 
either side of this are snow-fiUed couloirs, and we 
trusted that by one or other of them, or the 
dividing rib, we might make our way to the ridge. 
So far as we could see, no very serious difficulty 
was likely to be encountered, though as all the 
upper rocks and all the ridge were still obstinately 
shrouded in a fog we could not be absolutely 
certain. We crossed the Bergsehrund, and, after 
!i sharp struggle witli some frozen rubble, effected 
a lodgment on the cliff at 0.45 a.m. 

We then unanimously decided that the weather 
was not very had, and that we were as good as on 
the summit of our peak — "wherefore," we said, 
' let us eat, smoke, and be merry." Half an hour 
later, after these duties had been thoroughly per- 
formed, we began to scramble up the slabs, each 
taking that particular line which seemed best. 
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THE TEHTE FHOM ABOVE TUE TAliirnE OIMClEn. 

* Poiut where we struck the ridge. iTo/ae* p. »i. 
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Meanwhile the mists closed round as once more. 
The cli£fs above looming through, the rushing 
vapour, looked ever bigger and more precipitous, 
so, to avoid the possibility of being cut off by 
some insuperable step, we worked to our right into 
the couloir. We were at first able, from time to 
time, to use the rocks on our right as a ladder, 
and thus save the labour of step-cutting, bat as 
we got higher the slabs became too large and 
smooth, and we were forced to proceed relying on 
the fixe alone. We soon got tired of this, and 
crossed back to our rih cind found that its appear- 
ance was delusive, and that in fact it was a perfect 
staircase, lieachiug the near neighbourhood of 
the ridge, we swung across easy slopes to our 
right, traversing the head of the conloir, and 
making for the top of the great buttress. 

I took this line fearing that otherwise we might 
waste valuable energy in climbing to the top of 
the Sugar Loaf"; it being, in the dense fog, 
quite impossible to tell just where this pinnacle 
was. GoUie,, it is true, was quite sure that we 
were on the Yerte side of it, but the blight of a 
sceptical age was upon me and we kept to the 
right. Just as we scrambled on to the crest of the 
buttress, an eddy of wind swept the arete bare of 
cloud, and we halted a few minutes to inspect our 
mountain. Swinging back to our left, a short 
diagonal ascent landed us on the main ridge at 
8.20 a.m., and we were able to look down on to the 
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Charpona glacier and across to the great south* 
western face of our peak. With a weakness 
which is not, perhaps, altogether nnnsual amongst 
mountaineers, I pointed ont to my companions 
the yarions crags and gnllies, ice slopes and slabs, 
by which Burgener and I had made our way to 
the snmmit thirteen years before. 

A rash of cloud, bearing with it more than a 
suspicion of snow, hurried us from our seats, and 
we scrambled merrily along the ridge. As we 
adyanced, howeyer, a few jagged towers began to 
giye us some trouble. Whflst turning one of 
these on the Talefre side, we were surprised to 
see a broken bottle. Soon after we discovered 
the remains of a broken btick wedged into a 
cleft of the rocks, and made immovable by a 
mass of ice froztni round it. Its ancient appear- 
ance led lis to Slip} (ISC that it marked the limit 
of some early explormg party, and <late(l from the 
time when the Vcrte was still an unclimbed peak. 

Almost immediately after this the work became 
more serious. I tried a turning movement on the 
left, and was soon brought to the opinion that if 
another way was available it would be desirable 
to use it. Whilst extricating myself from these 
difficulties, Collie led round to the right, and 
after a short struggle stormed the obstruction. 
A few yards further we were pulled up by a 
precipitous step, which could not be turned, and 
which defied all unaided efforts. Hastings, how- 
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ever, lifted me bodily upwards till I could get a 
grip on the top of the block, and afber a few 
spasmodto struggles, I was able to reach firm 
footing. This sort of thing then continued for 
some time. 

One delightful little traverse is, however, worth 
recording. A great gendarme barring direct 
assault, we tamed over on to the Ghatpoua face. 
Above our heads a mass of overhanging loek pre- 
vented the adopiaon of any decorous or upright 
attitude, and we were forced to wriggle, worm- 
like, along an outward-shelving ledge. At the 
end of this it \Yas possible to regain a normal 
posture, but this advantage was more than com- 
pensated by the necessity of abandoning all hand- 
hold and making a long stride across an ugly gap 
on to a narrow, ice-glazed, sloping rock. It was 
not difRcult to do, but I find in such places that 
the mind is apt to dwell unpleasantly on the 
probable consequences of any trifling error or lack 
of balance. Safely over, I found myself at the 
bottom of a precipitous tow er, plastered and piled 
up with snow and ice. Direct ascent was out of 
the question, but by craning one*s neck round the 
tower a ledge, partly rock and partly ice, could be 
seen running round the head of a great guUy that 
&lls away towards the Charpoua glacier. To 
reach this shelf it was necessary to traverse the 
snow-plastered &ce of the tower. Happily, 
Hastings found a hitch for the rope, and relying 
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to some extent on the doubtful Beciirity so afforded, 
I leant roond and, with the axe in the left hand, 
made some slight notohes in the wall. A gap was 
th^ hacked out of the snow and ice aboye, into 
which the tope was carefallj tacked, so that it 
might be above me should an3rthing unforeseen 
occur. For one step my adhesion to the cliff 
was somewhat doubtful, and I have a very clear 
remembrance of my inability to get the right leg 
round an awkward bulge without throwing what 
seemed an undue strain on a hand-hold carefully 
carved out of the Irag^ile snow above. Howeyer, 
cheered by encoura^nii<,' reinurks from Hastiiigi^, 
who always kuuws liow to inspire the leader with 
confidence, the bulge was passed, and a com- 
paratively simple piece of stpp-ciittiug brought us 
to the shelf. This in turn led us back to the ridge. 

We were soon again forced ofif it, and had to 
descend u short distance on the Talefre face. 
Climbing back, we were met by a great cornice 
fringed with a long row of icicles. We crept 
along between the snow wall and the icicles, 
fearing to touch the latter lest the whole structure 
should come down bodily on our head^. A small 
gap was at length reached, and after a few remain- 
ing tufts and tassels of ice had been hacked away, 
it was possible to crawl through. Good anchorage 
for the rest of the party bemg here available, I 
scrambled on to the cornice, and from that point of 
vantage was able to effect a lodgment on the next 
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locky tower. These variooB tiaverses and scrambles, 
interspersed with halts whenever the ingenuity of 
laziness ooold invent a tolerable excuse, consumed 
much time, and we were still without any very 
definite sign of the top. 

Suddenly we stepped out of the cloud into 
brilliant sunshine, below us stretched an unbroken 
sea of billowy mist, from which Mont Blanc and 
the Grandes Jorasses alone emerged. Pressed for 
time as we were, we could not resist yet another 
halt to gaze at this extraordinary and most 
beautiful spectacle. Before us a short snow ridge 
led to what was obviously the top, and setting 
resolutely to work, a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes of step-cutting placed us on the summit 
(2 p.m.). 

A biting northerly wind swept across the ridge, 
and kept the hage expanse of cloud below us in 
constant movement. At moments vast masses 
would be upheaved, and, caught by the wind, 
sailed away, throwing extraordinary shadows on 
the fleecy floor below. This, like some previous 
halts, was brought to an end by a sudden uprush 
of icy cloud and a sprinkle of snow. At 2.15 p.m. 
we left the top and sped hastily down the slope. 
In ever worsening weather, we sprawled and 
scrambled along the hdge as fast as we could go. 
Collie, despite the changed appearance of the 
mountain caused by the rapidly falling snow, 
followed our route of the morning with unwaver- 
ing certainty. At exactly the right point he 
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turned off the ridge (5.10 p.m.)> and led us 
through the wet alush of new snow, down the 
rib, to the pomt where our tracks of the niormng 
could be Been in the oouloir. He piefeired, how- 
ever, to keep to the rib, and after a little winding 
and dodging we once more got on to our morning's 
line below the part where we had takeu to the 
couloir, aud followed it to the glacier and the 
Bf'rf:rsrlirund. This latter was in a very soft and 
dan<,'oroiis state, and required careful en^ineeriniT. 
Oiice over (6.5 p.m. J, we rau along the snow iields 
and down on to the stony slopes above the Cou- 
vercle. 

Making our way across to the Pierre k Beranger 
we picked up our traps, and after a short meal we 
started at 7.40 p.m. for the Montenvers, through a 
persistent drizzle. We had intended to go down 
to Cbamonix that night, and in consequence had 
sent on our baggage, but on our arrival we found 
it was far too late to do so. Friends, however, 
most kindly arrayed tts in various gaiments, and 
about 11 p.m. we did rare justice to the efforts 
of Monsieur Simond*s cook. 

It is needless to say the ascent was made under 
very unfavourable conditions. We were constantly 
compelled to halt in order to wait for a break in 
the mist, and it is probable that the impossibility 
of seeing what lay in front occasionally prevented 
our taking the bcbt route. The climb is, however, 
most interesting, and is, throughout, absolutely 
free from all danger of falling stones. 
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A UTILE PASS -COL DES COURTES. 

The ^^reat cliffs closing in the head of the Brcnva 
Glacier had long attracted my hopes and aspira- 
tions, but a series of untoward events had, for 
three consecutive seasons, prevented any attempt 
being made to convert these hopes into accom- 
plished facts. Last year, however, our whole 
party was resolved that, come what might, we 
would ascend the Mont Blano from that glaoier. 
In consequence, when we found the weather in- 
clined to be unpropitious, we abandoned for the 
moment the attack on the Yerte which has just 
been described, and determined to cross to Gour- 
mayeur, so that we could, if need were, devote 
our whole season to waiting for a favourable day. 

We did not, however, wish to repeat the some- 
what too well-known Co! de G^ant ; or, for that 
matter, any of the passes leading from the Mer 
do Glace basin. It appeared to us that Mr. 
\\ iiymper's rente from the Glacier d'Argenticre 
to Courmayeur was by no means the shortest or 
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most direct that could be taken, and, with that 
altruism which Mr. B. Kidd tells us is the dominant 
note of our civilisation, we wished to confer on 
our fellow-creatures the inestimable boon of a 
better and easier way from L'Ogaan to the un- 
paralleled delights of Mons. Bertolini's Hotel. It 
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must not be supposed that this was merely a 
momentary burst of the altruistic feeling ; on the 
contrary, it had, as attentive readers of " Social 
Evolution " would infer, been surging and working 
in our minds for years. We had, indeed, in 1893, 
made a journey to the Col Triolet for the sole 
and express purpose of studying whether the pass 
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oould be made, and had come to the oonolufllon, 
80 dear to ITnole Bemus, that, it mout, but then 
again it moutn't." 

As the maps are all incorrect in this district, it 
will, perhaps, be as well to explain that the 
Aiguille de Triolet does not, as therein repre- 
sented, rise at the point at which the Courtes 
ridge joins the watershed. At this particnlnr 
point is a small nameless peak, between which 
and the Triolet is a col, probably lower than the 
Col Triolet. On one side of this col is a steep 
gully leading down to the Glacier de Triolet, and 
on the other are scarped ice slopes that fall away 
to the Glacier d'Argenti^re. Whilst thia col, if 
feasible, would offer many advantages, an altema- 
tive and easier way was evidently to be found by 
aseending the great snow and ice wall to the 
north-east of Les Courtes, and known in the 
Conway Guide series as the Col des Courtes. 
From the top of this wall it would, presumably, 
be possible to traverse the ridge to the curious 
upper basin of the Glacier des Courtes and reach 
the ordinary Col Triolet. 

With these two strings to onr bow, we felt 
tolerably certain of getting across the ridge, and 
on the 2nd of Augimt, lbU4, left the Montenvers 
about 9 a.m. and tracked down and across the 
glacier to the Cliapeau. On the way from the 
ice to the little refreshment booth, Hastings and 
I refused to follow the path where it descends 

17 
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slightly, and preferred to scale some wet and slimy 
rocks. After many efforts and much perching of 
ice-axes, we managed to force our way on to the 
path known as the Mauvais Pas above the obstnic- 
tion, Collie meanwhile gazing on our perfonuance 
with mild sorrow, his attitude suggesting the 
question, " Why should men with dry and fairly 
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decorous knickerbockers sacrifice them on the 
altar of water and slime, when fifteen feet of 
descent would have enabled them to follow a 
dry and convenient road ? " 
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Francois Siraond met iia with a hearty welcome, 
and hearing that we were ignorant of the ways of 
the forest path to L'Ognan, insisted on asc ending 
a steep series of zig-zags till, reaching the open 
hillside, he could point out blasted pines and 
great rocks to serve us as safe landmarks and 
gnides. After exchanging farewells with our good 
friend Simond, Hastings deposited the knapsack 
on the tuif and we adopted those attitudes most 
oondncive to rest and comfort. Two of the party, 
however, soon disooTered that their ascent of a 
watercourse had made them too wet for a pro- 
longed indulgence in repose. Collie, from amongst 
the wreathing pleasure of tobacco, protested in 
▼ain. We were deaf to his assertions that the 
chief delight of mountaineering is to be found in 
the skilfully selected halt ; thai the great dome of 
the Gouter, whitest snow above purple valley, the 
jagged crest of the Charmoz, the ice cliflFs of the 
Plan with their piled-np nieniories of scorching 
sun and bitter night, were worthy of a longer halt,. 
But we were obdurate, and, turning to the hill, 
we scrambled up amongst the pines and crags. A 
pleasant ramble brought us, some hours later, to 
the chalet inn of L'Ognan. 

Sitting in the sun, we drank deep draughts of 
milk, thus recalling those far-off years when a long 
puU out of great wooden bowls constituted no 
inconsiderable part of the climber's food. A 
cross-examination of our hostess having elicited 
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comforting assuratioeB relative to the possibilities 
of dinner, we gave ourselyes up to the oontempla* 
tion of the shining sun and the knotted ridges of 
the Buet. Gradually the harder lines and sharper ] 
contrasts were softened and ethereahsed by those 1 
▼ague mists and wondrous visions that ever hover 
on the verge of sleep. Some of us, indeed, fell 
utter victims to the drowsy god. 

The next uioriiiiig we started at 12,40 a.m., our 
party l)eiDg strengthened by the additiou of a full- 
grown porter to carry the sack, and a small boy to 
instruct the full-grown one iu the mysteries of the 
path. We asccmled inulo tracks and foot tracks, j 
moraines and ice, these latter being varied by an j 
occasional deflection on to the slopes at the side of ' 
the glacier. After a somewhat weary pilgrimage 
we emerged on to the smooth and even ice, and 
were able to tramp quickly towards the great wall 
by which it is enclosed. Lowering clouds, sailing 
swiftly before a south-westerly gale, aroused painful 
thoughts, and we declaimed on the vanity of early 
starts and the ignominy of returning to the Mon- 
tenvers a second time wet and beaten. Soon after 
daybreak, a suggestion concerning break&st was 
received with enthusiasm. We accordingly made 
our way to a small s^rac, behind which we were 
partly sheltered from the wind. 

It is needless to say we had many courses; 
beginning with Yorkshire bacon, we pursued our 
way amidst the delights of rolls and butter, of 
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jam, of biscuits, of preserved fruits and ginger, of 
chocolate, and all the varied comestibles which our 
prince of caterers had provided. The two porters, 
after gazing with astonishment at the progress of 
this grand " gastronomic symphony," said good- 
bye, and quickly rounding a shoulder of Les 
Courtes, were lost to sight. 

The pipe of peace being once more lit, we 
deputed Hastings, who, not being a smoker, had 
no particuliir duties on haud, to pack the knapsack, 
and subsequently, from tlie cold and wind-swept 
summit of the serac, to prospect for an easy and 
convenient ' way across the Schrund. All idea of 
making the col immediately under the Aiguille de 
Triolet had been abandoned, owing, partly to the 
difficulty of finding a possible route, and partly to 
the fact that any such route would of necessity be 
exposed to many and various &IIing missiles. We 
fell back, theiefore, on the alternative plan of 
dimhing up to the Glacier des Courtes, and 
thence traversing on to the ordinary Col Triolet. 
Before, however, these operations could be begun, 
it was necessary to get over the very formidable 
Beigschrund, by which access to the slopes of Les 
Courtes is defended. 

At 5 a.m. we left the friendly serac, and walked 
slowly up to the great yawning chasm. Two 
courses were open to us. We could either assault 
the Schrund at a point where, once across, the 
ascent would be merely au ordiuury piece of step- 
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catting work ; or we could keep more to the right, 
where an ocoasional s^rao and more than an occa- 
tional stone were in the habit of fiUling, and 
ascend by a series of s^racs piled one on the other, 
till an avalanche groovei high above the Schmndy 
was gained. 

According to our usual practice, we decided on 
the shorter and temporarily more difficult line, and 
bore towards the open Schrund with the over- 
hanging lip. As we approached, however, it 
became obvious that this lip was too high to be 
practicable, so we altered our course, and swung 
round to the right towards the pOed-up debris of 
seracs. When we had got to this rather rickety 
structure, we lialted a niomeut to put on thv. rope 
and pull ourselves together before begiuumg the 
attack. 

We had at the outset to climb on to a fragile, 
egg-shell sort of arraiigcmoiit that bridged tlie 
crevasse, and led to the lowest of the seracs. 
Steps worthy the name could not be cut, as it was 
obvious that a very tritiiug interference with the 
structure might send it crashing into the open 
chasm below. After some preliminary efforts, 
Hastings hoisted me on to his shoulders and 
shoved me on to the top of the bridge. Its upper 
edge was peculiarly insecure, and so loaded with 
powdery snow that its passage suggested un- 
pleasant possibilities. At the point where it 
abutted against the precipitous face of the first 
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serac, loose snow was piled high upon it, and much 
labour was required to beat and tread it down into 
tiie semblance of foothold. A first attempt to 
scale this obstacle proved abortive, and Hastings 
had to be onoe more summoned to give the needful 
aid. So soon as Collie had anchored himself as 
well as circumstances would allow, our second 
man entrusted himself to the bridge. Happily it 
proved of stronger virtue than we bad expected, 
and, despite all temptations, did not stray into the 
downward path. 

The advent of Hastmgs soon altered the ap- 
pearanoe of affairs ; planting himself on the 
highest reliable step, he once more lifted me up 
the slope, and when I had got beyond his reach, 
still gave me that moral support which the know- 
ledge of his resource and extraordinary skill in 
" backing up " always affords, and which iu many 
cases is as valuable as an actual shove. The short 
perpendicular cliff being ascended, a narrow and 
very steep gully, lying between a great s^rac and 
the ice slope on our left, was reached. This gully 
being loaded with incoherent, dusty snow, no really 
. reliable hold could be obtained. However, as all 
our rope was now out, it was necessary for Collie 
to come up on to the bridge. This being effected, 
Hastings untied, and thus gave me rope enough to 
crawl round on to the top of the s^rac. From this 
point one looked down a hundred feet or more of 
overhanging ice cliff into the blue-black depths of 
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the Schrund. The top of this cliii", which forms 
the upper lip of the Schrund, sfcill towered high 
above our heads, but the piled-iip st racs gave us a 
iiieiins of c'irtiniivonting the obstruction, and we 
could see that the tirst serious obstacle was over- 
come. With ever lessening difficulty, though not 
without much hewing of steps and an occasion al 
wrestle with loose snow, we gained the well-swept 
avalanche groove, and were able to cut really 
rdiihlr foothold ill its icy floor. 

The hum of one or two small Pigments which 
spun merrily over oor heads soon directed our 
thoughts and aspirations toward some rocks 
shutting in the ice slope a short distance on ottr ' 
right. A first effort to cross was, however, foiled 
by the layer of dangerous new snow lying on all 
the slope outside our well-brushed avalanche slide. 
Fifty feet higher up the snow seemed slightly more 
compact, besides which we were not so terribly 
near the edge of the great overhanging ice cliff. 
Though the actual peril may not be affected by the 
nearness of such a cliff, none the less the iauuan | 
mind is so constructed — at least mine is — that one ] 
feels much happier when a reasoiial)ly long slide 
would precede the final and concluding drop. / 

By much careful anchoring, and by treating the I 
new snow as Isaac Walton advises the angler to 
treat the frog he is impaling, use him as though 
you loved him," we got across without material risk. 
A sharp scramble up and round a precipitous comer 

I 
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broupfht lis toa Becuro ledge, on which we promptly 
sat down to recover our wind and to indalge in a 
few minutes of weU«eamed repose. The sacrificial 
fires being lit, Collie, soothed by their pleasant 
lestfulness, was fiun to admit that even Ben Nevis 
has nothing to quite equal this Sohnind. A quarter 
of an hoar later he took the lead, and climbed to 
the left round a peculiarly awkward comer. Beyond 
this, a little splinter of rock lures the cragsman 
forward, t found, however, that it could only just 
be reached by the tips of the fingers of the left 
hand, whilst the right was doomed to imitate the 
** evil one " and wandered up and dow^n the face of 
the roek. This place was distiiictiy awkward, but 
the sight of Hastings, firmly planted on a broad 
ledge, braced my courage, and I gave a bold spring, 
and, after sundry wriggles, landed successfully on 
the splinter. 

The rocks now became easy, and we could see 
that our way to the ridge was assured. U'he 
weather, perceiving that we were more or less inde- 
pendent of its vagaries, gave up making any forther 
efforts to bother us, and moved off its clouds, winds, 
and other engines of torture towards the Bernese 
Oberland. We felt that these varied and satis- 
factory circumstances ought to be celebrated by a 
halt. I regret to say it was by no means the only 
halt ; indeed our progress from this time forth was 
interrupted by such firequent pauses for rest and 
refreshment that our ultimate arrival on the ridge 
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called forth the utmost surprise from each and all 
of the party. We felt, however, that our first view 
of the crevasses of the Glacier des Couites must 
be honoured by a limcb, and a more than usually 
protracted halt was nnanimoasly decided on. 

To our right an extraordinary needle of rock 
blocked the ridge, whilst to the left a series of 
jagged spires soj^ested that we might, possibly, 
still find work to test onr mettle. Happily it is 
one of the strong points of amateur parties that no 
fear for the fiiture ever interferes with their eigoy* 
ment of the present, and we basked in sondry 
nooks, a whole world of glorious form and colour 
deli^^hting our half-closed eyes, with never a 
thought beyond the restful beauty of the scene. 
Gradually, however, it became apparent that sharp 
stones and oc casional cold blasts of wind interfered 
with that perfect bliss which it is the invariable 
object of the climber to attain, so wo hailed with 
enthusiasm a suggestion of Collie's that we should 
make our way along the ridge to a wide shelf 
of broken rock, where perfect shelter and luxu- 
rions resting places conld evidently be discovered 
(9.15 a.m.). 

A sharp descent, followed by a hard climb up 
the precipitous flank of a needle-like spire, brought 
US to this delectable table«land. It is doubtfiil 
whether we should have ever been able to make 
up our minds to start — ^possibly we should have 
remained there even to this day, wrapped in all 
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the pleasure of sun and air and sky— had not 
a coneummg thirst laid hold upon ns. Driven 
unwillingly forward by this fiend, we grappled in 
saocession with the few obstraotions still remain- 
ing. At no point did they become at all serious, 
though once or twice neat little problems in rock- 
climbing presented themselves for solution. At 
length the upper snows of the Glacier des Coiirfces 
rose to our level, and we tramped across their sun- 
softened surface till we reached the Col Triolet 
(10.30 a.m.). 

We discovered a pool of delicious water, formed 
in a tiny hollow between the n6v6 and the rocky 
ridge of the pas8» and forthwith knapsacks and 
all encumbrances were disearded, and we drank 
onr fill with the keen enjoyment of thirsty men. 
Hastings, as usualy extracted nnimagined luxuries 
from his knapsack, and we proceeded to ex^oy an 
aldermanic banquet with &r more than alder- 
manic appetites and digestion. At the conclusion 
of this feast, which of necessity took place on the 
maigin of our pool, we repaired to the Italian side 
of the col, where we were sheltered from the wind, 
and warmed by the full blaze of the sun. 

Sleep soon nestled among the party, and it was 
not till 11.40 a.m. that a stem sense of duty drove 
us down the rocks. The first Schrund or two did 
not give us very much trouble, but tlie tiiiid 
chasm, which cuts off thij^ bay of the glacier 
from the main snow field, proved to be of a most 
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formidable character. We bad only a single cir- 
cumstance wberewitb to console ourselves, at 
one place alone was it possible to attempt to 
cross; tboae tiring trayerses and vain seazobes 
for a better line so usaal in sucb circumstances 
were, in consequence, wboUy avoided, and we 
set ourselves determinedly to the passage. 

After a few preliminary efforts, I got down on to 
a curious flake of ice that had been split firom the 
upper lip of the Schnind, and, carefully held by 
Collie and Hastings, examined its stability. The 
great llake appecired perfectly souiul and secure, 
bo the otliers came down on to it, and after careful 
inspection af,nee(l that if we could reach a small 
notch in the et^^e of the ice Hake some distance 
to our right and some twenty feet below our 
present standing ground, the last man eould lower 
the two others and then jump acro&s the chasm 
on to some convenient snow. 

The edge of the Hake was too thoroughly disin- 
tegrated and rotten to be of any use, but we were 
able to cut our way down and along, inside the 
crevasse separating it from the parent ice. By 
this means the gap was reached without undue 
delay. As, however, we, one after another, 
stepped into it, a somewhat blank look settled 
on our features. It was evident that below the 
snow on which we wished to jump, were large 
blocks of broken ice excellently suited for the 
fracture of any legs or other similar objects which 
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might happen to fall on them; moreover, the 
di£Eereiioe in height was considerably more than 
we had judged from above— certainlj not less 
than thirty feet. A strong and irresistible feeling 
of modesty now invaded each individual of the 
party, and no one would consent to accept the 
usually coveted distinction of descending as last 
man. This humility of mind seeming wholly 
proof to the blandishments of the most artful 
Hattcry, we Imd to seek another method of 
grappling with the difficulty. 

On the inside of the flake, and about six feet 
below us, was a small ledge from which it appeared 
that a staircase might be constructed leading 
obliquely down the crevasse, till it emerged 
beyond the edge of the ilake at the level of the 
lower snow field. Whether it would be possible 
to cross the Schtund at this point was not very 
certain, but in mountaineering something should 
always be left to luck. It adds such zest and 
interest to the proceedings ! 

No sooner had I scnunbled down to the ledge 
and begun work on the .staircase than the general 
opinion of the party veered round till it once 
more favoured the jump. Collie went so far as 
to offer to lower us down and then risk the thirty 
feet. But there are few pleasures of the muscular 
sort keener than that, afforded by cutting down 
a crevasse— even the joys of rock climbing pale 
before those of perpendicular ice — the remon- 
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strances froin above remained) in consequence, 
unheeded, and I hewed my way down into the 
blue depths. It was at first possible to descend 
with one foot in a hole in the flake and the other 
resting on the parent mass ; so long as this was 
possible the axe could be wielded with both arms, 
and excellent holes and caTities could be cut out 
of the opposing walls. Somewhat lower, the 
crevasse widened very materially, and, despite 
considerable length of limb, I could no longer 
reach across the chasm. I was, in consequence, 
reduced to cutting the staircase exclusively in the 
flake. It was impossible to stand in the steps so 
cut without holding on with at least one hand, the 
other being alone available for the axe. The steps 
soon began to show signs of scamping, and my 
companions above were urged to give due heed to 
the rope. Fortunately the axe held at fuil length 
still reached the opposing wall, and its support 
materially aided the otherwise most perilous busi- 
ness of getting from one step to another. 

The flake, near its outer edge, curved in toward 
the great upper wall of the Schrund, and, having 
fought my way to this part of the crevasse, secure 
standing ground could once more be constructed. 
Here I halted a moment to recover from the 
effects of the struggle. One foot was supported 
on the flake and the other was wedged into a 
notch in the parent ice, while all eternity yawned 
between, and in this attitude I had to consider 
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what should be done next. 'J'he Hake was be- 
coming very thin, indeed the difference of light 
and shade in the distant landscape could be clearly 
detected through its mass ; the texture of its 
substance also left much to be desired, and it 
was evident that extreme care would have to be 
taken in dealing with it. Besides all this, a most 
objectionable lump of ice, weighing several hun- 
dredweights, was suspended by a curious and ap- 
parently most insufficient stalk of the same fragile 
material, exactly in the place where I wished to 
pass. . To send the lump thundering down into 
the crevasse with a single blow of my axe would 
have been easy, bnt the veiy delicate health of 
the flake seemed nneqnal to the strain of so 
drastic a remedy. 

I decided, at length, to pass below this "im- 
pendent horror," and to whoUy avoid touching it. 
After several ineffective attempts, and not till the 
patience of those above had been sorely tried, did 
I succeed, by wedging my axe across the chasm, 
in swinging round the corner of the flake in such 
sort that I could giasp the edge of a second and 
lower flake that formed a sort of extension of our 
first acquaintance and fiiend. A moment or two 
later I scrambled on to its rotten and decaying 
surface and picked my way across a good and solid 
bridge to the firm glacier beyond. 

The knapsack was lowered and Collie soon 
followed. Hastings, descending last, showed a 
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contemptuous disregard of the great lump of ice, 
and putting his back against it, squeezed round 
the corner with great facibty. Being thus at a 




A BTREKT IN COniMAYKCIi. 



higher level, he was able to step on to the axes 
that CoUie and I held wedged across the chasm, 
and thus avoided the main difficulties of the 
passage. 
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Two years previouflly I had crossed the Ck>l 
Triolet and passed this same Schrand almost 
without difficulty, but two snowless winters had 
altogether altered its character. Lower down, 

remembering splendid slopes of avalanche snow 

on the right bank of the ^'lacier, 1 led our party 
across, but in place of a glissade of a thousand 
feet or more on hardest snow, we had to flounder 
down loose stones and rocks, the samp excep- 
tional winters having failed to make good the 
waste of the siimnier sun. As a consequence the 
bridge, which nspd to cross the torrent in the 
Val Ferret, had been dlowed to disappear. Pre- 
sumably no one now over goes near this endless 
waste of desolation and hideousness. Having 
waded the stream we tramped down to Cour- 
mayeur, where we arrived amidst the deluge of 
a thunderstorm at 9.15 p.m. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



DYCH TAU. 

Though the faithful climber is, in his esBence, a 
thoroughly domestioated man and rarely strays 
firom his own home, the Alps, a spirit of unrest 
occasionally takes hold upon him and drives him 
forth to more distant regions. Seized with such 
a lit of wiiudering, the first days of July, 1888, 
tbund nie camped on the right bank of the 
Bezingi glacier, where, in the cool air of the 
snow fields, on slopes white with rhododendron 
and with the silent imclimbed peaks above, I 
conld rest from the rattle and roar of trains, the 
noise ot bulTets and the persecutiouA of the 
Custom-houses. 

My sole coinpanion was Heiurich Zurfluh, of 
Meiringen. The experience of ten days' con- 
tinuons travel, culminating in two and a half 
days on the peculiarly uncomfortable Tartar 
saddle — we had ridden from Patigorsk to Naltcik, 
ajid thence to Bezingi and the foot of the glacier 
— had sufficed to make him a oonfinned pessimist. 
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Eb gefiUlt mir nioht '* was the burden of liie 
Bong, and though this phrase may, perhaps, be 
regarded as snmmarising the oonolaBions of 
modem philosophy, it stmok me that it was 

scarcely a fittirif^ watchword for the mountaineer 
face to face with the hu^est of nnclimbed giants. 

Our camp was of a most Spartan snnplicity, 
for we had outwalked our baggage, and Zurfluh's 
knapsack, which T had fondly imagined contained 
sleeping-bags and soup-tins, proved to be mainly 
filled with a great pot of most evil-smelliug boot 
grease — brought with much labour all the way 
from Meiriugen — a large hRinmer, an excellent 
stock of hobnails and a sort of anvil to assist in 
their insertion. These various articles were doubt- 
less of great yalue, but hardly nsefol as bedding, 
for, vhatoTor may be the case with rose-leaves, 
. a man need scarcely be a sybarite to object to 
crumpled hobnails as a mattress. Luckily varioas 
portions of a sheep, a large loaf of Bussian bread, 
and a load of firewood had been piled on an 
active native whom we had met and appropriated 
before leaving the rest of our caravan. 

The night proved remarkably cold, and we 
were glad to turn out at 4 a.m. and start on a 
preliminary examination of our peak. I soon dis- 
covered, however, that Zurfluh had more ambi- 
tious views, and was possessed of the wild idea 
of taking a mountain 17,054 feet high, as a 
training walk I It was, iiowever, desirable to see 
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what, lay behind the Misses glacier, so I limited- 
my protests and followed the rapid advance of my 
leader. We kept up a long couloir which was 
aeparated from the Misses glacier by a low ridge 
of Kick. Beaching its head we ought to have 
crossed over on to the glacier, bnt we disliked the 
long snow slopes leading up to the ridge amongst 
which we thought, I believe erroneously, that we 
detected the sheen of ice. In consequence, we 
kept up the rocks to our left, and, about eight 
o'clock, reached a point where it was, perhaps, 
possible to traverse on to the great slope, but the 
it\iiizz of the train was still in iiiy ears and the 
limpness of En^dish life still ached in my muscles, 
and I failed to give my leader the moral suppoi-t 
that was needed. He looked at the traverse and 
did not quite care for its appearance. He looked 
at the slope above and thought it very long. He 
gazed at tlie ridge leadmg to the summit and 
denounced it as interminable. A confident Herr 
and he would have hurled himself at the diffi.- 
oulties, and his great skill, quickness and strength 
would, I verily believe, have enabled us to reach 
the sununit; but for the nonce I adopted the 
destructive r61e of critic. I pointed out that it 
was already late, that a night on the lidge would 
be chilly and that the traverse and the slope 
beyond had every appearance of being stone swept. 
My mind, however, was as flabby as my mnsoleiB, 
and instead of declaring for a prompt and imme* 
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diate retreat, I followed Zurflah laDguidly up the 
cliff to see whether a second and easier traverse 
could be found. There proved to be no such 
possibility, and about 9 a.m. we abandoned the 
ascent. 

On the way back we glissaded the couloir, spin- 
ning down a thousand feet or more in a single 
slide. A few weeks later when Messrs. WooUey, 
Holder, and Cockin reached the Misses kosh, the 
GaucasiaQ sun had stripped almost eveiy atom of 
snow from this gully. 

We found to our sorrow that the oamp had not 
yet arrived, and a second oold and oomfortless 
night ensued. The next morning, as a oonse- 
qnenoe, Zuifluh was too unwell to start, so with 
the eneigy of an amateur I explored the ap* 
proaches to the southern &ee of the monntain. 
In the course of my solitary wander I scared a 
herd of beveuteeii Tur, and subsequently reached 
the extreme south-western buttress of the peak, a 
point almost worthy of a distinctive title, as it is 
separated from the mass of the mountain by a broad 
col, and is only to be reached by a long and not 
wholly easy ridge. Its height is about 13,500 feet, 
or possibly more, and one looks over the Zanner 
pass into Suanetia and across the Shkara pass to 
the mountains on the further side of the Dych Su 
glacier. The face of Dych Tau, however, had all 
my attention. The peak seen from this side has 
two summits, and I found it quite impossible to 
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decide which web the hig^hcr, the <^eafc tower 
to the right and apparently U-innd tlie main mass 
of the mountain looking as if it might be the 
cuhninating point. This doubt, and the fact that 
much sQow was still lying on the huge rock 
face, determined me to cross the passes I was 
anxious to see before attempting the ascent, so 
that by distant views the donbt as to the tnie 
summit might be settled, and by the lapse of time 
and the Canoasian sun the snow might be, in a 
measure, melted firom the looks. On my return to 
the Misses kosh I found that fortune was smiluig 
on me, the camp had arrived and Zorfluh was onoe 
more ready for work. 

The next two weeks were devoted to excur- 
sions in the valleys of Balkar, SuaiK tia, the 
Bashil Su, and Chegem.* lieturning liom the 
latter by a grass pass to Tubeneli, we once more 
made our way toward the Bezingi glacier. Near 
the foot of this latter a thick and wetting mist, 
combined with the offer of new milk, induced us to 
halt at a cow kosh and we pitched our tent by the 
side of a great boulder. During the night a goat 
mistook the tent for a stone and jumped off the 
boulder on to the top of it, subsiding amongst its 
stsrtled iomates. Though I am quite willing to 
guarantee the behaviour of this make of tent on an 

Our experiences in these valleys iiml on these passes are 
described in the next chapter. It has appeared more conve- 
nient to describe my Dych Tva wsnderinga oonaeontively. 
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exposed ledge in a gale of wind, it must he ad- 
mitted that it is wholly unequal to the attack of 
a dariug goat. After many efforts Zurfluh and 
I siicceefied in extricating ourselves from the 
tangled del r is and rebuilt our mansion, though, 
when morning dawned, it exhibited a miserably 
baggy and disreputable appearance. During 
breakfast our Tartar porter gave us to under- 
stand that a palatial kosh, replete with all the 
luxuries of life, was to be found on the left bank 
of the glacier nearly opposite the Misses kosh. 
The weather looked bo threatening that Zurflnh 
urged me to go to this Capua of the moimtains 
where, as he wisely said, we eonld watt till suffi- 
ciently fine weather set in for onr great expedition. 
This seemed so e^usellent a proposition that we at 
onoe packed up the camp and started. Znrfluh 
and the Tartar soon began to exhibit symptoms ol 
rivalry, and gradually lapsed into a walking match 
for the honour of their respective races, creeds, 
and foot-gear. I had no ambition to joiu, and the 
men quickly disappeared from sight. Injudiciously 
following some directions which Znrfluh had giveu 
me, and which he averred were faithful interpreta- 
tions of the Tartar's remarks, I tried to get along 
the left moraine* This latter, heaped up against 
the cliffs and scored by deep water«ohannels, soon 
demonstrated Zuzfluh's inefficiency as interpreter. 
After some trouble, not to say danger, I succeeded 
in reaching the glacier, and tramped merrily over 
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ito even sarfaoe. Before long, however, a thick 
mist settled into the valley and eui^ested the 
poflsibilitj that I might &il to find the kosh, for, 
unluckily, I had only the vaguest idea of ita 
whereabouts. Fearing to miss it, I felt my way 
throngh some tangled crevasses to the left bank 
and explored a tenantless alp. . Beneath a great 
boulder I found n most ex(;elleat cave. Where 
natural walls were lacking, it had been skilfully 
built in with stones, and the whole was roomy, 
clean, and dry. It undoubtedly affords the best 
shelter to be found anj'where above liezingi. 
However, there were no sheep on the pasture 
and no sign of Znrfluh, shepherd, or porter, so 
I had to betake myself to the ice again, here 
crumpled and torn into the wildest confusion. 
After some protracted struggles and much hew- 
ing of steps I reached a second oasis. This 
likewise appeared tenantless, and I was beginning 
to think I should have to return to my previously 
discovered cave when, rounding a big rock, I heard 
the welcome bleating of sheep and walked almost 
into Zurfluh's arms. He had been much alarmed 
for my safety. Owing to more erroneous interpre- 
tation, he had ^jfone considerably out of his way to 
take the seracs at exactly their , worst and most 
broken point. Believing this worst passaj^^e to be 
tlie only one practicable, he not unnaturally con- 
cluded that I should come to untold ghef. 
Having mutually relieved our anxieties, I asked 
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Znrfinh to take iiie to the much vaunted kosh. 
We found at first some difficulty in locating it, 
but the shepherd came to our help and led us to 
a black mark against a perpendicular cliflf; this 
black mark defined the place where he lit his fire 
on the rare oooasions when he had any firewood. 
At the present moment, he explained, he had not 
got any. Other pretence of habitation or shelter 
there was none. Even our small tent which had 
fonned part of the Tartar's load had disappeared, 
and the Tartar himself had vanished into space, 
Zurfluh, indeed, was inclined to think a crevasse 
his probable resting place, but my experience of 
Lis skill made me pretty confideiit that he had not 
chosen that particular method of joining the 
houris m Paradise. The misty rain pervaded 
everywhere ; the lee side of the rocks v. us as wet 
as the weather side, and we gradually lapsed into 
that soddened condition which depresses the spuits 
even of the most cheerful. Moreover, we had 
depended on one or other of the active sheep we 
saw around us for our dinner ; but the conversion 
of live sheep into cooked mntton is difficult in the 
absence of firing. We bitterly regretted the 
Misses kosh, where a WiUesden canvas tent and 
a good store of wood were securely packed in the 
cave. I even suggested crossing, bat Zorfluh 
absolutely refused to have anything more to do 
with the s^racs while the fog lasted. An hour 
later, however, our mourning was turned into joy. 
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for we beheld the broad shoulders of the hunter, 
buried beneath a pile of wood, struggling up the 
j^rass slope. He hn<]. if <eeu)<. on learniuf^ that 
there was no wood, concealed his bag»,^age in a dry 
hole under a stone and crossed to the Misses 
kosh to fetch our supply from thence. A bold 
and kindly action, done without thought of re* 
wardt for men who had little or no daim upon 
him. 

A lamb was promptly pursiied and slain, and 
soon we were sitting ronnd a roaring fire watching 
portions of the aforesaid lamb sizzling on long 
wooden spits. The contemplation of these saoea- 
lent morsels shrined in a halo of dancing flame 
rapidly raised tny spirits, and I regarded as inspired 
the hunter's favourable reply to my query as to 
the weather. Zurtiuh, however, was not to be 
comforted ; he repudiated my translation of " Yak 
shi," and cast bitter contempt on my efforts to 
speak the Tartar tongue. 

The next morning his pessimism seemed justi- 
fied, for the mist was thicker and wetter than 
ever. Yet the hunter still replied Yak shi " to 
all inqniriea, 60, somewhat contrary to Zurfluh's 
wishes, the camp was packed, and abont mid-day 
the hunter led us through the mist along an 
excellent path. The shepherd had also consented 
to join our party, so I had the rare and delightful 
privilege of walking unloaded. As we ascended, 
the source of Zurfluh's troubles on the previous 
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day became obvious. The hunter had evidently 
wished him to ascend the glacier till beyond the 
seracs, and then to return to the kosh ^by the 
path we were now following. Zurflnh, however, 
recognising the fact that he was getting too far up 
the glacier, had turned to the nght, and in the 
impenetrable fog forced the passage rtt the worst 
poBBible point. The hunter naturally refused to 
flhow the white feather before an unbeliever, and 
followed. 

We walked past the seracs and reached the level 
glacier without difficulty. On the way across we 
picked up some fine horns — ^which had ,once be- 
longed to a Tur-^and which I believe now ornament 
Zurfluh's abode at Meiringen. After ascending the 
short slope that leads to the long level moraine 
which here furnis tlio most convenient pathway, we 
halted whilst tlie hunter sought to rearrange his 
foot-gear. This latter was, however, hopelessly 
worn out by our previous expeditions, and the con- 
templation of his bleeding feet roused him to much 
wrath. Finally he chucked the debris of his hide 
sandals into a crevasse and expressed his intention 
of returning home. I confess he had reason on his 
side; I have known a moraine try the temper even 
of a well-shod member of the Alpine club, what 
then could be expected from a " poor benighted 
heathen " ? We endeavoured to coax him forward, 
but he was obdurate to the most artful flattery — 
possibly because he could not understand a word 
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we said. The suggestion, conveyed by appropriate 
gestures and an occasional word, that he would not 
be paid if lie did not do the wf)rk merely elicited 
the reply, also expressed by gestures and a larj^e 
mass of wholly unintelligible snuiid, that he did 
not at all expect to be. These conversational efforts 
proved unsatisfactory to all couoemed and con- 
sumed much time. It was in consequence a 
good deal past fonr before the luggage waa redis- 
tributed. Ha ppily the mista were by now obviously 
clearing, and through rifts and rents we could see 
the long ridges of Shkara glittering in cloudless 
sunshine. 

Quitting the moraine, we swung round to our left 
and began ascending interminable slopes of s^racs 
and stones. The shepherd here took pity on my 

stniggles, and seizing my knapsack, insisted on 
adding it to the vast })ile of luggage he was carrj'- 
ing. Despite his burden, he was still able to show 
us the way and strode upwards, a splendid picture 
of mnscle and perfect bahince. About six o'clock 
we readied the highest point at which it appeared 
likely we should tind water. Above, long slopes of 
snow and screes led up to the little glacier which 
lies below the col separating the peak from the 
great buttress I had climbed two or three weeks 
before. 

We dug out the screes with our axes and made 
an excellent platform for the tent, then the fire 
was lit and we rejoiced over hot soup, English 
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biBcoits and Gaacasiaa mutton. Before us was 
the great ice-embattled wall of Sbkara and Janga, 
rising high into the warm tinted air, whilst below 

the silent glacier gloomed dark and cold, as the 
gatlieiiug mists of evening crawled slowly along 
its slopes. Behind our tent towered the great cliffs 
of Dych Tau. There is something in huge un- 
climbed peaks, especially when seen by the light 
of ebbing day, which is strangely solemn. Jest 
and joke are pushed aside as profanation, and one 
gazes on the tremendous cliffs with feelings closely 
akin to those with which the mediaeval pilgrim 
worshipped at some holy shrine.. The lengthening 
shadows fell athwart its face and showed deep 
gullies and jagged ridges, ice-glazed rocks and 
vast pitiless slabs of unbroken granite. From 
crack to gully and gully to ridge we traced a way 
till it emerged on a great smooth precipitous face 
where, as Znrflnh piously remarked, we must hope 
that " Der liebe Gk)tt wird uns etwas helfen." We 
watched the last flicker of sunlight play round its 
topmost crags, aud then crept into the shelter of 
tent and sleeping bags. The hardier Tartar 
refused the proffered place beside us, and, having 
washed his head, bis feet and hands, in due 
accordance with the ritual of his creed, laid down 
in the open beside a great rock (not impossibly 
the same as that beside which Messrs. Woolley, 
Holder, and Cockin camped a few weeks later). 
ZurHah regarded these proceedings with much 
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8ad interest, feeling certain tliat the bitter wind 
would freeze him to death before mozning.* 
At 1 a.m., Zurfluh, who had kept awake to 

bemoan the Tartar's slow and pitiable decease, 
crept out of the tent to investigate how this 
process was getting on. A few minutes later, 
with his teeth chattering, but none the less with 
real delight in face and voice, he told me that 
not merely was the Tartar still alive, but, bare feet 
and all, appeared to be enjoying a refreshing sleep I 
Zurfinh's mind relieved on this point, he engaged 
in a protracted straggle with the fire. The 
Bejdngi wood always requires .mach coasdog, but 
at 1 a.m. it would try the patience of a saint and 
the skill of one of his ' Satanic majesty's most 
practised stokers. Unluckily the little stream, 
on which we had counted for a perennial supply 
of water, was frozen to its core, and the weary 
process of meltmg ice had to be undertaken. My 
boots were also frozen, and putting them on 
proved to be the most arduous and by iur the 

* Our eamp wm on the sorem at » point one inch from the 

bottom, and one and three-quarter inches from the left side of 
the illustration opposite. We ascended to the snow col still 
further to the left, and then ascended the mountain diagonally 
to the greet secondary- ridge on the left of the long couloir 
lying.between the two summits. Owing to great foreshorten- 
ing our traverse of the face appears almost horizontal ; in 
actual fact it was nearly a direct ascent. The same cause 
makes the slopes look materially le»s steep than they really 
are. Even the enow elopes in the immediate foreground ere 
Teiy steep. 
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most ])aiiifal part of the exppflition. However, 
these prehininary difficulties were at length over- 
come and we were able to rejoice over hot tea aad 
biscnits in the warm shelter of the tent. 

Soon after half-paat two we began the ascent 
and tramped steadily up |he crisp enow to the little 
glacier. We crossed it, and ascended the slopes 
to the col by the roate I had previonsly taken 
when on the way to the south-westem buttress. 
Beaching this we turned sharply to the right, and, 
scrambling round one or two crumbling towers, 
were fiiirly launched on the face. Worliing up- 
wards but bearing ever well to the right, we 
reached a sliiillow couloir still plastered in places 
by half-molted masses of snow. One of these, 
smitten by Zurlluli's axe, broke away bodily, strik- 
mf^ me very severely on head, knee, and hand. 
Luckily I was almost close to him, but even so, 
for a minute ur two, I scarcely knew what had 
happened. Had there been three or four of us 
on the rope the results could scarcely have failed to 
be serious. I am aware that two men are usually 
regarded as constituting too small a party for 
serious mountain work. None the less, on rotten 
rooks, or where much frozen snow loosely adheres 
to the ledges and projecting crags, it has advan- 
tages which, so far as I am able to judge, make it 
almost an ideal number. 

Happily, five minutes' rest restored my scattered 
senses, and we quitted this ill-behaved gully, 
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bearing still farther to the right over disintegrated 
rooks and loose stones. Gk)ing fairly fast, we 
reached the great mass of red rock, referred to 
by Mr. Donkin as marking the limit of his and 
Mr. Dent's attempt, at 7 a.m. Without halting 
we still pushed on, bearing ever to the riglit in 
order to reacli the BmaHer of two long couloirs 
that had been very conspicuous from our camp. 
This couloir runs up the face of the peak towards 
the soath-western ridge in the near neighbourhood 
of the summit. ZurHuh had, the previous evening, 
diagnosed its oontents as snow, and the rocks 
being mostly ice-glazed and distinctly difficult, 
ve thoaght it desirable to reach it as soon as 
possible. When ve at length gained its brink 
we saw at a glance that it was much steeper 
than we had imagined, and that, if I may be 
pardoned the Irishism, the snow was ice. In 
consequence we clung to the rocks as long as 
any sort of decent progress could be made, 
and it was only when each foot of advance was 
costing precious minutes that we turned into the 
g^iily. 

Hypercritical climbers have occasionally sug- 
gested that I am in the habit of cutting steps 
rather wide apart. I only wish these cavillers 
could have seen Zurfluh's staircase. He has a 
peculiar habit of only cutting steps for the left 
foot, his right having the faculty of adhering firmly 
to absolutely smooth ice and enabling him by a 

19 
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coiiibiimtion of jump and wriggle to lift his left 
foot from one secure step to another six feet 
above it. He kindly showed me how it was done 
and urged me to imitate his procedure, pointing 
out the great saviug of time thus rendered pea- 
Bible. Siuce, however, any trifling error would 
have reaulted in an nndne acqnaintance with the 
glacier below, I preferred to cut intervening 
steps ; even then it was a most arduous gymnastic 
exercise to cliutb from one to another. Happily, 
some twenty minutes of these violent athletics 
brought us to a point where we could quit the 
gully for the slope on our right. Hard, solid rock 
then led us iiieirily upwards to a great secondary 
ridge. This ridge divides the south face of the 
peak into two well-marked di\ i.sioiis, to the east 
is the <;ie;it couloir which reaches from tlie col 
hetwvcM tlie two summits to tlie very hase of tlie 
mountain, and beyond are the interminable series 
of buttresses and gullies that stretch away towards 
Mishirgi Tau ; whilst to the west is the less 
!)rokon cliff reaching to the south-western ridge. 
We worked up the secondary ridge, now on one 
side, now on the other, till we were pulled up at 
the point where it bulges outwards and towers up 
into the great crag which, like the hand of some 
gigantic sun-dial, throws long shadows across the 
face of the mountain. It was evident that the 
work would now become very much more serious, 
so we halted and made a good meal. We packed 
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the remainder of the provisions into the knapsack 
and stowed it away under a large stone. 

After prospecting the cliff on our right, Zurflnh 
came to the conclusion that nothin<^ conld be 
done on that side. We therefore turned our 
attention to the rocks' on our left, and were soon 
traversing a huge slab by the aid of various 
minute wrinkles and discolorations. Happily it 
goon became possible to turn upwards, and, trust- 
ing mainly to our finger tips and the sides of our 
boots, we forced our way back on to the ridge at 
the yery top of the sun-dial projection. For a 
short distance it was almost horizontal and extra- 
ordinarily sharp. So much so, indeed, that we 
were fain to adopt the attitude much affected by 
foreign climbers in foreign prniti>, and progress 
was made on our hands whilst a leg was slung 
over each side as a sort of lialancing pole. A gap 
fifteen feet deep separated this razor edge from 
the mass of the mountain beyond. Zurtiuh 
jumped down on to a convenient bed of suow and 
cheerily went on his way. Shortly afterwards 
I reached the gap, and, as I fondly imagined, 
similarly jumped, but the bed of snow did not 
take the impact kindly and slid away into the 
little couloir on my left, a more or less breathless 
Herr being left clinging to a sort of banister of 
rock which projected from the gap. Happily this 
incident escaped the notice of the professional 
member of the party. I say happily, because the 
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morale of the leader is freqaenUy a plant of tender 1 
growth, and should be carefiilly shielded from all ) 
adverse influences. 

We were now on the final peak. Gestola 
Tetnnld and Janga were well below as, and even 
the corniced ridge of Shkara did not look as if it 
could give ns much. Unliickil} , uver this great 
ridge an evil-looking mass of t loud had j^^athered, 
and from time to time shreds and stnps were torn 
from it and wliirled across tlie intervening space * 
by a furious southerly gale. Some of these shreds ' 
and strips sailed high over our heads, shutting out I 
the welcome warmth of the sun ; others less 
aerially inclined now and again got entangled in 
the ridges below, blotting out their jagged spires 
and warning us that at any moment the cliffii 
around might be veiled in impenetrable mist. 

The wall immediately above was evidently very 
formidable. Though I sought to keep up an 
affectation of assured success, I was quite unable 
to see how any further advance was to be made. 
Zurfluh, however, is a man who rises to such 
eiuergeiicios, aud is moreover an exceptionally 
hriliiant rock climber. Pie proved equal to the ' 
occasion, and vowed by the immortal gods that 
we would not be baflied a second time. Whilst 
he was looking for the most desirable line of 
attack, I replied to the shouts of the shepherd 
who had climbed to the col early in the morning, 
and, greatly interested in our proceedings, had 
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spent the rest of the day on that bleak spot in a 
biting and ftirions wind. 

Zurfluh, after a careful survey, determined that 
we must again traverse to our left. We crawled 
along the face of the great cliff, clinging to out- 
ward sheivmg and most unsatisfactory ledges, till 
we reached a place where strenuous eflforts just 
enabled us to lift ourselves over a sort of bulge. 
Above this the angle was less steep, and a few 
cracks and splinters enabled us to get reliable 
hold. A short distance further, however, a second 
and, if possible^ nastier bulge appeared. After 
contemplating Zurfluh*8 graceful attitudes and 
listening to his gasps as he battled with the 
desperate difficulty, it was " borne in upon me " — 
as the Plymouth Brethren say — that the second 
peak in the Caucasus ought not to be climbed 
by an imroped party. Would it not be contrary 
to all the canons laid down for tlie guidance of 
youth and innocence in the Badminton and All 
England series ? Might it not even be regarded 
as savouring of insult to our peak? I mildly 
Bu^'^a'sted these fears to Zurfluh. He asked me 
whether I woiikl come up for the rope or whether 
he should send the rope down to me. For some 
hidden reason a broad grin illuminated his face 
as he strongly recommended the former course, 
pointing out that the ledge on which I was 
huddled was not a convenient place for roping 
operations. Pespite this advice I unhesitatingly 
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decided on the latter alternative, and when the 
rope came down, successfully grappled with the 
difficulty of putting it on. And now a strange 
phenomenon must be recorded : a moment earlier 
I could have sworn before any oonrt — and been 
glad to do it, provided the court was, as coorts 
usually are, on level ground — that the cliff in 
front was absolutely perpendicular. Yet no 
sooner was the rope firmly attached than the 
cliff tilted backwards till it barely exceeded a 
beggarly sixty degrees ! 

We were now able to get round the square 
comer of tlie peak on to the face fronting the 
lower summit, and could look across to the ice- 
swept cliffa of Koshtautan. The gap between 
the two peaks was well below us — ^iudeed, we were 
almost level with the lower summit. I had always 
had misgivings about this section of the ascent, 
and it was, therefore, with no small delight that 
I perceived a long crack up which a way conld 
almost certainly bo forced. Apart, however, from 
the accident of this crack or fault, I am not sure 
this wall could be ascended. With our elbows 
and backs against one side and our knees against 
the other, we worked our way quickly upwards. 
The lower peak sank rapidly, and the appearance 
of distant snows above its crest was hailed with 
triumphant shouts. Then Zurfluh dived into a 
(iark hole behind a stone that had wedged itself 
in our narrow path, and desperate were the 
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■wriggles and sqiieezings necessary to push his 
body through the narrow aperture. Then we had 
to quit the crack for a yard or two and scramble 
up a great slab at its side. Once more we got 
back into our crack and on and ever upwards till 
at length we emerged on the ridge. On the ridge 
do I say ? No ; on the very summit itself. Every 
peak in EuropOj Elbruz alone excepted, was below 
US, and from our watch-tower of 17,054 feet we 
gazed at this rolling world. Turning to the left, 
a few steps brought me to the culminating point, 
and I sat down on its shattered crest. Huge 
clouds were by now wrapping Shkara in an ever 
dazkening mantle, and the long ridge of Janga 
was buried in dense, matted banks of vapour, 
white and brilliant above, but dark aud evil along 
tlii ir ever lowering nnder-edges. Kosbtantau 
sliune in its snowy armour, white against black 
billows of heaped-np stonn. Elbrus? alone was 
clear and spotless, and its vastness made it look 
so close that Zuriluh laughed to scorn my state- 
ment that our passes from Mujal to the Bashil Su 
were between us and it. He maintained and still 
believes that Elbruz is situated close to Tiktengen, 
and I defy all the surveyors of the Holy Kussian 
Empire to convince him of error. A yellow look 
about the snow suggested, it is true, considerable 
distance, but the huge size and height of the 
enormous mass so dwarfed the intervening space 
that I am not surprised at his mistake. 
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As I declined to give up my seat on the highest 
point, Zurfluh was constrained to build the cairu, 
on which his heart was set, on a point sli«^htly 
lower. Under his fostering' care this point grew 
and waxed strong till it proudly looked over the 
oiest of its rival that, for the last few thousand 
yeai8| had topped it by a foot. After three- 
quarters of an honr*8 halt the Idrioua blasts of 
the hurricane made us quite willing to move, and 
at 11.30 a.m. we left the summit. We rattled 
down the crack, and got back on to the south face 
without much trouble. Then, however, I distin- 
guished myself by losing the wu} , and was rele* 
gated to the nominally more important post of 
last man. Zurfluh with brilliant skill picked up 
the line of ledges and cracks by which we bad 
ascended, and we duly reached the horizontal 
rid^^'e. Elated l)y our success, we strode boldly 
along ita narrow ed«;e instead of adopting the 
undignihed i)ro( edure of the morning. Shortly 
afterwards Zurliuh imitated my bad example and 
lost the right line of descent. We could see the 
rock by which our knapsack was seourel}- stowed, 
and our footprints wore on a small patch of snow 
just above the wall, but we could not discover the 
line by which we had connected these two points. 
Ultimately we were compelled to make a sensa- 
tional descent by a tiny cleft or crack just wide 
enough for toes and fingers. Its lower end opened 
into space, and a long, sideways jump was requisite 
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to reach footing. Zurfluh, aided by the rope, got 
across^ and said he conld catch and steady me 

as I came over. I Lave a keen reiiieinbrauce of 
descending the crack, of leaning forwards and 
down as far as I could reach, and just being able 
to rest the point of my axe on a small excrescence; 
then leaning my weight upon it, I swung over side- 
ways towards ZurHuh. An instant later he was 
clasping my knees with such devout enthusiasm 
that I felt like a holy prophet ejected from the 
shining mountain into the arms of some faithftd 
devotee. 

This practically ended our difficulties. A Uw 
minutes later we reached the knapsack and soon 
demolished its contents. Our porter was still 
sitting on the col watching, us, and Zurfluh, 
mindful of the habits of the Swiss when in high 
places, averred that he would certainly have 
finished every scrap of pro\ision in the camp. 
None the less we greeted his shouts with loud 
jodels and much tnumphant brandishing of ice- 
axes. Our lunch being brought to a summary 
conclusion by the total exhaustion of the supplies, 
we stuffed the rope into the empty knapsack and 
turned once more to the descent. We got on 
rapidly till we reached the couloir. The ice was 
here so rotten, and much of it so ill-frozen to the 
rocks and underlying ice, and the whole gully was 
so obviously swept by fiEdling stones, that we unani- 
mously refused to follow our morning's track. My 
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own impression is that, apart from other objections, 
even ZurDub did not quite like descending the 
remarkahle staircase by which we had scrambled 
np. Crossing the couloir we strack on to the 
rocks, and soon discovered some precipitous ice- 
glased chimneys down which we managed to 
crawl. Begaioing our route of the morning, we 
aped merrily downwards to the belt of red rocks. 
The mimmit of a new peak in one's pocket lends 
btrei]gth and swiftness even to the chinitiy, and 
I bhuffled after Zurtluh in most active fashion. 
Our porter soon came to the conclusion that the 
interest of the phiy was over, and we saw him pick 
himself up and go warily down the slopes, A httle 
later, Ziirfluh, perceiving that even a Herr could 
not go much astray, was seized with a desire to 
show the Tartar how easy slopes should be 
traversed, and dashed towards the col with the 
speed and graceful ease of the weU^practiaed 
chamois hunter. When a man is being hope- 
lessly outpaced by his companion, he always 
experiences great pleasure in seeing that same 
companion miss the easiest line of descent. This 
pleasure I experienced on seeing Zurfluh, after 
reaching the col, keep to the line by which we 
had come in the morning. My previous explor- 
atory climb had made me aware of a convenient 
snow-filled gully in which an exceedingly rapid 
standin*,' glissade was possible. Reaching this 
highway, I spun down to the little glacier. Having 
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run across this, I sat myself comfortably on my 
hat, and slid down the long slopes almost into the 
tent, where Znrriuh was still busy emptying the 
snow from his pockets. 

The porter met me with loud shouts of Allah 
il Allah ! Min-hi Tan, Allah, Allah ! " 

Wc soon discovered that, instead of consuming 
the whole of our provisions, the porter had not 
even had a crust of bread. We urged him to take 
a preliminary lunch, or rather breakfast, while the 
soop was cooking, bnt be refoBed, and seemed in 
no bony for dinner. He manipulated the fire with 
mnoh skill, making the vile wood bum in a really 
creditable manner, and only pausing from his 
efforts to award me an occasional appreciative 
slap on the back. It being early, 4 p.m., Zurfluh 
expressed a strong desire to strike camp and 
descend ; but the delights of the kosh did not 
rouse my enthusiasm, and i refused to move. 
Indeed, it is one of the great pleasures of 
Caucasian travelimg that the weary tramp over 
screes, uneven glacier, the hon-ors of the 
moraine, and, too frequently, the reascent to the 
hotel, are unknown. A camp at one spot is 
practically as comfortable as at any other, and 
in consequence, so soon as one feels inchned to 
sit down and laze, the day's work is over and one 
postpones the screes and moraines to the sweet 
distance of to-morrow. It is, indeed, a rare delight 
to sit at one*s ease in the early afternoon and gaze 
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at the huge cliffs a]xioti<j:st which one has been 
wandering, hee from all the thought of huny, of 
moraines, or of darkness. 

Towards eTening the gathering clouds burst in 
thunder, and the screes below us, right down to 
the glacier, were powdered with hail and snow. 
As the moon rose, however, the curtain was rent 
apart, and the great ridges, shining in the brilliant 
whiteness of firesh-fallen snow, gazed at us across 
the dark gulf of the Bezingi glacier. The eTening, 
beiu<r windless, was comparatively warm, and it 
Wits la arly midnight btfore Zurtluh's peaceful 
bluiLibers were disturbed l>y the struggles of a 
shivering Herr with his slecpin^^' bag. 

The next morning we went down the glacier 
to the Misses kosh, packed up our belongings, 
and tramped to Tubeneli. Fresh stores had 
arrived fii>ni Naltcik and the old chief feasted us 
on chicken and cakes, but these delights failed 
to comfort the melancholy 2urfluh, and he flatly 
refused to do anght but return straight home. On 
Bych Tau the excitement of the climb had aroused 
all the vigour and strength he possessed, bnt now 
that the spurt was over he broke down completely. 
He was undoubtedly very poorly, and looked the 
mere ghost, and a most thin and melancholy 
ghost, of his fomier self. " Es gefSllt mir nicht," 
may be good philosopli\-, but it undoubted!}' tends 
to a pre-Raphaelite condition of body. 
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SOME CAUCASIAN PASSES. 

Haviso recovered from the effects of the two 
cold nights described at the beginning of the last 
chapter, we made np oar minds to cross on to the 
basin of the Dych Su glacier and see whether any 
conyenient and easy route could be fonnd thence 
to the summit of Shkara. At 4.30 a.m. we left 
our camp and walked up the Bezinf,'i glacier, 
haltiii;^' occasionally to examine the face of the 
mountain. The endless series of hanging ghiciert^ 
suspended on its cliffs Beemed to threaten so much 
risk and danger on this side, that we were not in 
any way tempted to modify our plans. We subse- 
quently saw, however (when ascending Dych Tau), 
that great glacier plateaux were concealed by the 
foreshortening due to car position, and that, in 
reality, the ascent may be effected from this side 
without venturing on to any serac-swept position. 
But this knowledge was hidden from us as we 
tramped up' the glacier and passed its endless 
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terraces of glacier cliffs on our way to the Beziagi 
vsek. 

Zurfluh suggested keepin*< along the ridge from 
the col to the snmmit — a route which lias since 
been demons t rated to be feasible; hut I was 
impressed by the enonnous length of the ridge, 
and ultimately decided in favour of our original 
plan. We accordingly plunged down to the 
glacier at our feet, and half an hour later reached 
a 'tangled ice-li.lL We could see, below us, tiie 
dee^ trench of the Dyoh Su glacier, but our Tartar 
porter evinced a strong objection to a direct de- 
scent by the 's^racs. Znrfluh accordingly clambered 
;ap to a Utile notch in the ridge on onr right, and 
after, a brief inspection called on us to follow. 
Without much trouble we found a way down the 
rocks, and about 4 p.m. reached a tiny shelf of 
grass a few iumdred feet above the great Dyoh Su 
grlacier. The Tartar cheerily emptied his knapsack 
and tmiiiped off down the ice to Karaoul, charged 
with the duty of buyin^^ and cooking a sheep, and 
getting such bread as the resources of that tiny 
hamlet afforded. Zurfluh and I. after putting up 
the tent and setting our soup to boil, prospected 
for the best way to the top of our peak. 

The great glacier down which we had come from 
the Bezingi vsek, falls into- the main Dych Su 
stream at approximately right angles. Between 
these two glaciers rise the huge rock buttresses 
which form the north-eastern pedestal of Shkara. 
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A long couloir, or the rockfl at the side of it, ob- 
TioQsly ^'ave access to a great glacier region from 
which we considered the higher ridges of our 
mountain ini«?ht he attained. On the whole we 
thou;^'ht uur pros])ects fairly good, and returnedt 
to our camp in the best of spirits. 

Early the next morning the camp tiro was lit, 
tea was browed, and our frugal meal of brown 
bread duly consumed. Leaving the camp securely 
packed in the watertip^ht knapsacks, we tramped 
and scrambled up the slopes towards the plateau 
we had marked as our first objectif. 

The clifis proved veiy easy, and our hopes rose 
as we saw the &oility with which we were topping 
the neighbouring crests. Arriyed at the plateau, 
we found ourselves below a huge wall of ice-bound 
rock that forms the ridge dividing the shelf we 
were on, from a vast glacier flowing ahnost from 
the summit of Shkara down to the glacier we had 
descended the previous day. Keeping along our 
shelf, we advanced merrily till a great buttress of 
black rock, projecting from the ridge, partially 
broke its continuity. Either we must round this 
buttress, a process involving' a considerable descent, 
or we nuist cHmb on to the ridge and follow it. 
We appeared to have covered a great deal of 
ground, and were obviously at a great height ; 
we concluded, therefore, that we must be some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the summit. Acting 
on this, as it turned out, wholly erroneous snpposi- 
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tion^ we turned to the cli£f, and were soon engaged 
in really serious work. loe-glazed rocks, rotten 
slopes of stones only held in position hy a cement 
of ice and snow, were alternated by steep slabs that 
tested my leader's skill to the utmost. Nearing 
the ridge we reached an ice slope, up which we 
had to hew our way with much toil and a great 
expenditure of time. 

A huge cornice overhung the glacier to the 
north-east of tlie ridge, and it was with much 
trepidation that I advanced, carefully held by 
Zurduh low down on the other slope, to its very 
crest, so that we might obtain some knowledge of 
our whereabouts and the capabilities of onr ridge. 
My position was superb ; through a big hole in the 
cornice I could look down three thousand feet or 
more on to the vast unbroken glacier referred 
to above, whilst on every side the giant ridges 
stretched away below me to the regions of trees 
and grass-grown uplands. Far away to the south 
two cones of snow, a larger cone with a smaller 
one to*the left, could have been naught else than 
Ararat itself. Never have I looked through clearer 
air, or been able to trace so distinctly each fold 
and buttress that bent and twisted the white lines 
of foam, marking the rushing torrents in the valleys 
deep below nie. 

Zurfluh, however, who does not usually appreciate 
the pleasures of noble scenery, and who failed to 
realise the extreme sohdity of the cornice, or the 

90 
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fact that it was frozen till it ooold rival the tenacity 
of iron, urged me to examine the route and come 
down from my aerial perch. To follow the ridge 
was easy, and, if one trusted to luck and the 
cornice, would not have iuTolyed* an impossible 
amount of time ; but we did not care to take this 
risk, and to hew steps, in hard ice, along the steep 
&ce below the cornice, would have been the work 
of days rather tbsn hourB. It was evident we had 
struck the ridge far too soon, and could only escape 
defeat by thu reckless expedient ut using tlie cornice 
as a high road. 

Prudent counrila prevjiiled, and we detennined 
to retreat. From a convenient ledge, formed by a 
projecting rock, we mapped out various promisinof 
routes to the top of our peak ; but the extraordinary 
clearness of the atmosphere, the absence of all 
wind, and tlio intense heat, were signs infallible of 
approaching bad weather. The day, indeed, was 
ours, but the morrow evidently belonged to the 
tempests aud the snow storms. We ate our lunch 
iu that state of modified happiness which is in- 
duced by failure on the one hand, and exquisite 
scenety, warmth, comfort, and sunshine on the 
other. 

Much care was needed to regain the glacier 
shelf. The heat of the sun had loosened the 

bonds of ice by which the crumbling slope was 
held togoth(^r. Swift and resistless was the rush 
of the dislodged rocks now and again upset, and 
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it was always neoessaiyio descend with one's bead 
over one's shoulder to see what little jokes the 
mountain might be seeking to play at onr expense. 

The last slope, consisting of a most objectionable 
mixture of loose stones, ice, and snow, we declined 
to have anything to do with, and, after much labour 
and search, discovered a precipitous line of rock 
leading into a tiny couloir. Once in it, we sped 
through n cloud of snow-dust to the welcome field 
of neve. Tramping back to the top of the steep 
slopes that led down to our bivouac, Zurflnh made 
for the liead of the great couloir, and boldly pro- 
posed glissading to the bottom. The couloir was 
bent, and a deep groove, cut by water and falling 
debriSf crossed it from side to side ; to glissade the 
open couloir would, in consequence, have involyed 
a sudden drop into this deeply eroded channel. 
Zurflnh, to obviate this difficulty, suggested that 
we should glissade in the groove itself. Its ex- 
aggeration of the great bend of the couloir and 
a variety of minor sinuosities and wriggles, mate- 
rially reduced the angle of its slope, and com- 
pensated, in some measure, for the icy character 
of its floor. 

Zurfluh shot ofT down the channel, and whisked 
away round the first corner ; he euierged into sight 
some few hundred feet lower down, and was again 
lost in another curve. He apj)eared, however, very 
comfortable, so I committed myself to the groove. 
I was swung round comers at a furious pace, and 
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more than once was knocked off my feet by a 
fitone frozen into the floor of the gnlly. Happily 
at the small bends it was usnally possible to check 
the speed of one*s flight, and regain an attitude 
suited to the self-respectiog mountaineer. The 
final swoop on to the snow face was simply de- 
lightfol, and I rejoined Zurfluh feeling that an 
nnsTiccessful day is not without its compensa- 
tions ; though, doubtless, the company of a daring 
rlianioi.s hunter, and the enjoyment of the methods 
and dodges appropriate to that sport, had some- 
thing to do with niy feelings of satisfaction. 

iieaching our camp, we found the Tartar had 
not returned, and Zurfluh, depressed by the empti- 
ness of the larder, fell a victim to melancholy. 
The Tartar^ he insisted, had faMen into a crevasse, 
and was probably at that very moment slowly 
freezing to death between its icy walls. In Tain 
I pointed out that the Tartar was in the habit of 
hunting the " big boms " on the glacier, and could, 
as we had witnessed, see a concealed orovasse with 
an ease that the best of Alpine climbers might 
envy. The decease of the Tartar, and the conse- 
quential absence of diiaier, remained the dominant 
ideas in his mind, and care and sorrow sat in the 
deep furrows of his face. Just as it was getting 
dark, however, he espied a moving spot on the 
glacier, and our sbonts were answered by a voice 
which did not in any way sound as if it belonged 
to the dead. About 9 p.m. the Tartar arrived, 
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burdened vrith. the many joints of a lamb, some 
extraordinary rye cakes, and a great bundle of 

firewood. We pinned a lantern to the roof of 
our tent, and made a sumptuous meal on cold 
boiled meat and the most objectionable cakes. 

The morning broke with every symptom of 
cuminc^ storm, Lonf( wisps of cloud formed above 
the ritiges, and litful rushes of wind swept, howling, 
down the ^rlacier gorges. Tbe Tartar shook bis 
head and said Karaoul ? " and, when we de- 
murred, wrapped his bnrka round him, and gave 
us to understand that wind and snow would be our 
portion on the Bezingi vsek. 

Having ascended the steep rooks by which we 
had previously turned the ice hXL, we began the 
short but very steep descent on to the upper 
glacier. The ice itsell was cut off from the rocks 
by an incipient, well-bridged, Schrund, and through 
one of the lioles in this bridge the Tartar managed 
to drop his iron-shod stick. Zuriiuh and I regarded 
the weapon as hopelessly lost, but the Tartar in- 
sisted on being tied to the end of our rope and 
lowered into tlie chasm. We knocked away the 
frozen snow, and thought the black depths would 
prove more eloquent than our speech. Not a bit 
of it, li seemed to rather enjoy its dark terrors, 
and we lowered him down till he disappeared from 
sight. After some twenty feet, a joyful shout 
suggested that his quest had been successfoli and 
we hauled and pulled till the Tartar, with his 
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black hair and beard well powdered with snow and 
ice, reappeared. He was much delighted a4» the 
recovery of bis weapon, and gave me several sotind 
slaps on the back, indicative of bis affection and 
goodwill. His satis&ction then took a more pleas- 
ing form, and he insisted on taking my knapsack 
in addition to bis own. 

Instead of retuniiug by our pass of two days 
since, we struck up a small glacier leading to a 
^n\i a few hundred yards further from Shkara, and 
perliaps 500 feet higher. Access to it is rather 
easier for a loaded Tartar, and the descent on the 
Bezmgi side is adniirably suited for a glissade. 

As we reached the crest a fierce blast of wind 
buried us in a cloud of frozen snow and flakes of 
ice, torn irom the slopes behind us. We fled before 
its resistless rash, and, glissading, ranning, and 
tumbling head over heels, shot down to the glacier 
below. Arrived on the moraine, which rons like, 
a path along the side of the glacier, the porter' 
unloaded the firewood, snd the bundle was care- 
fully concealed beneath a great stone. The storm, 
by this time, had enveloped all the ridges in masses 
of dirty, evil-looking cloud. Portentous growls 
and long reverberating peals of thunder issued 
from the impenetrable gloom, suggesting the near 
ad\ent of rain. We sped along the moraine, or 
ratlier Zurlluh and I did ; the Tartar seemed to be 
usually seated on a rock waiting for us, so easily 
could he outpace the representatives of the Alps ! 
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Breathlessly we raced up the short ascent to the 
grasBj oasis where stood our camp, and at that 
very moment a waterspout swept down on ns. 

In the Alps a wetting is not of mach account, 
but in the Caucasus it is extremely inconvenient, 
at all events in settled had weather. The only 
means of drying clothes is to hang them on the 
tent ropes, or spread them on warm rocks, methods 
which are not applicable during the continuance 
of rain. 

We congratulated ourselves loudly over our most 
opportune return, and then proceeded to overhaul 
the stores of provisions. It became obvious that 
a journey to our supplies at Tubpneli in quest of 
biscuits, chocolate, tea, and soups was essential. 
The Tartar expressed a cheery readiness to start 
at once, and we saw him disappear in the deluge. 
Meanwhile, the shepherd from the pastures oppo- 
site rubbed his dagger on a hone, which the careful 
Zurfluh had brought from Switzerland, as a desir- 
Able preliminary to lamb cutlets. The luckless • 
victim, the destined banquet, was still browsing on 
the luxuriant grass, regardless alike of torrential 
rain and swiftly-striding doom. 

During the afternoon a serious defect in our 
Whymper tent made itself apparent. At each 
end, in this make of tent, there is a small hole 
in the roof, through which the poles supporting 
the structure project. Though these holes are 
very small, the rain fell iu such torrents that 
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enough came through them to^ form ponds on our 
waterproof floor. We drained these ponds by 
cutting holes in our flooring, but, in the narrow 
space sYailaUe, it was somewhat inconvenient to 
have two damp and uninhabitable legions. Zurflnh , 
in a moment of inspiration, sallied out into the 
deluge and stuck a boot on the top of each pair 
of poles. By this ingenious device we were re- 
stored to ( oniparative comfort. 

Late the next afternoon we saw our porter re- 
appear. A complex arrangement of l\napsucks — 
one in front and one behind — a big load of fire- 
wood stuck on anywhere, and a burka skilfully 
draped round his shoulders and packages, gave 
him the appearance of an overgrown umbrella, 
enjoying a quiet constitutional in peculiarly fitting 
atmospheric conditions. 

Shortly before dark a fiirious south-westerly 
wind drove the clouds down the valley, snd the 
great peaks emerged resplendent in whitest snow. 
• During the night the wind veered to the norths 
and terrific blasts threatened the security of our 
tent. More than once we were forced to adopt 
drastic measures to save it from total ruin. 
Happily the clouds and mist were put to utter 
rout, and at daybreak we could see the last frag- 
ments of their beaten host hurrying, helter-skelter, 
across the Zauner pass. 

When I sought to put on ray climbing boots, I 
found one of these valuable properties had wholly 
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disappeared. With tme • wisdom, Zurflah had 
used my bbots for the ornamentation of the 
tent-poles, and during the night a more violent 

gust than usual had carried one bodily away. 

Subbecjueut search discovered it submerged in a 
slimy pool ! 

The eheplierj from the pastures opposite had 
promised to come over and act as second portt r ; 
80, whilst waiting for him, my boot was duly 
washed and as much of the internal moisture 
wiped out as possible ; we also utilised Zurfluh's 
hammer and anvil and drove in hobnails where 
required. We then passed under review^ the 
various remaining joints of boiled lamb, selecting 
those which had the least offensive and damaged 
appearance. The knapsaoks were at last all 
packed and ready, bat still the shepherd tarried. 
Finally, at 6 a.m., there being no signs of his 
arrival, we re-distribtited the baggage and started 
without him. 

Our interpreter, ahuost hidden beneath a 
gigantic burka, struggled along bravely till we 
had ascended two or three thousand feet of the 
screes leading towards the Zanner pass. We 
began, however, at this point to feel the full 
strength of the gale, and his allusions to the Gk>d 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob became oon* 
stantly more frequent, till at length he sank 
down in a heap and expressed his intention of 
promptly giving up the ghost. Our party grouped 
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itself in pictnreBque and recumbent attitudes, and 
watched his proceedings with interest. Gradually, 
as we reoovered out wind, we began to perceive 
the Tanity, not to say chilliness, of this coarse of 
action, or rather inaction, and we, in consequence, 
deputed the Tartar, who always enjoyed a little 
addition to the day*s work, to see the interpreter 
sufficiently far on his way down to be out of aU 
risk or danger. Zurfluh and I then tramped 
steadily towards the pass. Before a great time 
we were overtaken by the Tartar, who reported 
that the interpreter had quickly recovered so soon 
as his feet were turned towards the valley. 

At 10 a.m. we reached our pass, and saw that 
though tlie wind had driven every vestige of mist 
and fog from the northern slopes, the whole of 
Suanetia was a sea of matted cloud, out of which 
the great peaks towered into the sunshine. The 
wind was terribly cold, so we plunged at once 
into the damp, heaving Tapour below us. It soon 
becsme apparent to a fifttigued Herr that we were 
going up hill instead of down. Zurfluh, after I 
had made sundry protests of continually increasing 
strength, admitted this fact. He appeared, how- 
ever, to think that in this topsy-turvy country, 
where all things go by contraries, that very 
possibly the best way down was to walk up-hill. 
My muscles protested against tliis doctrine, and 
we retraced our steps some distance. Further 
investigations showed that by going to the north- 
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east, parallel to the main ridge, a gentle descent 
was begun. As we paoed thiough the mist the 
angle steadily increased, and crevasses and gigantic 
pinnacles of ice began to loom through the fog. 
Znrflah, forgetting the air of sorrow that befits 
the Swiss gaide in a foreign land, began to i tjoice 
in the struggle. An unknown ice fall shrouded in 
impenetrable cloud is, indeed, enough to rouse the 
sporting instinct iu any niountaineer. 

At one point we were nearly stopped. The 
serac, on which we stood, overlning a rock cliff, 
the bottom of which was lost in the fog. Direct 
descent was impossible, but the side of the serao 
evidently gave access to the rock slope slightly to 
our right. ZurHuh, however, averred that he had 
felt the serac give a premonitory movement, and 
that the slightest jar, sach as that caused by 
step-cntting, would inevitably send the whole 
structure in one thundering avalanche to the mist* 
filled depths below. Zurfluh and the Tartar 
accordingly retreated to solid footing, whilst, tied 
to the end of our rope, I managed to cut the steps 
and scramble on to a smaller s^rac, more securely 
anchored to the slope. The men followed, and we 
climbed down the rocks to the glacier, urged to 
our best speed by the knowledge that a s^rac 
might take it into its head to come trundling 
after us. 

The fog, which had been getting thinner, now 
began to break into detached masses, and every 
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now and itgain we saw the ridges and deep valleys 

of Snanetia. As we advanced, the great walls of 

the glacier began to close in on us, leaving I 

merely a narrow gorge, througii which the broken 

ice plunges to the world of grass and Howers aud 

forest. 

Thanks to Mr. Freshfield's description of this 
pass we now knew where we were, and, cheered by 
the rapidly improving weather, we traversed on to 
the rocks on the left of the ice fall, and by their 
aid turned the obstraction. Beaching the lower 
glacier, we tramped menily along it, till, about 
4.30 p.m., we stepped off the ice into the Inza- 
riant vegetation of the sontbem slopes. 

Our Tartar, having no longer mountaineering 
difficulties wherewith to occupy his mind, gave us 
his opinion of the Suanetian race. There was 
real ftiry in liis voice as he described the wild 
delight of a hand-to-hand encounter; though on 
the whole he was clearly of opinion that n more 
enduring and artistic joy is to be found in skilfully 
stalking your adversary, and taking pot-shots at 
him from behind convenient stones. The ecu* 
vci-Hjition was illustrated by such wealth of gesture 
and mimicry, that our almost complete ignorance 
of his language did not materially interfere with 
our comprehension. I will confess that my mind 
was somewhat disturbed by the doubt whether it 
was prudent to iake a warrior of such furious mood 
into the crowded villages of his hereditary foes. 
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We made our way through the thickly wooded 
slopes of the valley, now and Bgmn being almost 
forced into the boiling torrent in our efforts to 
avoid the entanglement of the underwood. Gradu- 
ally the valley opened out, and towards evening 
we wended onr way down rich pastiu'os, shadowed 
by noble clumps of beech and pine. 

Arriving at the first houses, my fears about the 
Tartar's demeanour were set at rest, his request 
for direction to the Starshina's residence, if not 
conciliatory in tone, being shorn of any expressions 
indicative of his real feelings. By the time we 
had reached this worthy's liouse at Mujal it was 
quite dark. We battered at his door, and, after 
some delay, rendered exciting by the fierce 
onslaught of sundry dogs, he appeared and 
accorded us a ceremonial welcome. Attired in 
his best clothes, and with an absurd chain, much 
like an English mayor's, festooned around him, he 
led the way to the guest-house. 

The inky night was made brilliant with eight 
flaring torches of split pine. In the long pro- 
cession figured a steaming samovar, and we noted 
with satisfaction a large basket, witliin which the 
eye of faith and hunger dttected mauy good and 
nutritious substances. As we proceeded, sundry 
fleet-footed youths were shed from the caravan 
into the darkness. These youths, we subse- 
quently discovered, had been despatched in quest 
of BuBsian bread, fresh butter, and milk— dainties 
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which the natives had learnt are appreciated by 

the hobnailed western. At the end of a some- 
wiiut piotr<u;iti(i walk we readied the pftiest-house, 
aud ibiind that one of the fleet-footed youths hud 
preceded ns and lit a blazing fire. The cheery, 
dancing llameji fell on the strange faces and 
cnrions dresses of our hosts, while the dark, weird 
shadows that lurked in the remoter comers 
afforded pleasing cover ftam which the younger 
and more bashful natives could watch the pro- 
ceedings. 

. 3Jea, !unleaYened cakes, and eggs were immedi- 
ately forthcoming, siipplementedi on the arrival 
of the .various breathless youths, by firesh milk, 
hatter, and; leavened bread. During the progress 
of this meal we leamt that the female members 
of the .Starshina^s - family were engaged in the 
preparation of a banquet of much complex ma^- 
iiilieenee. Knowing from past experience that 
this banquet would probably be ready about 
I a.m., we be^jged the Starshina to excuse us, 
alleging fatigue and the need of bleep. One of 
the active youths was accordingly hurried into 
the darkness, and I trust succeeded in stopping 
the. culinary eli'orts and enabled the ladies to 
obtain their due aliowanoe of beauty sleep. 
Various elaborate preparations were then made 
for our comfort ; the crowd of visitors were un- 
ceremoniously ejected; the mysteries of the 
bolts and bars were explained; elaborate &reweUs 
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were taken, and we were left to our welUeamed 
rest. 

The stm was blazing through the shnttera when 
a tentative rapping at the windows aroused us. 
Emerging from our sleeping bags, we opened the 
door and found breakfiut awaiting us in the 
verandah. The guest-house was beautifnily situ- 
ated, well away from the village, aud in iin open, 
park-like country. Splendid trees and rippling 
watereoui stjs were all around us, whilst above 
towered the great white pyramid of Tetnuld. In 
tbe other direction the rocky crest of I'sh-ba just 
showed above the lower ridges. The liickering 
sunlight through the leaves suggested a delicious 
feeling of fre.shness and home, which was further 
accentuated l)y a plunpfo in a neighbouring 
stream. I then joined Zurfluh in his attention 
to the good things supplied by our host. 

Our quarters were so peculiarly tempting that 
after bresJcfast we despatched the Tartar to pur- 
chase chicken, bread, eggs, potatoes, and such 
other luxuries as the resources of Mnjal might 
afford. Meanwhile a native, knowing a few words 
of French, appeared and told us of the wonders 
of L'sh-ba and the wcaltli of the Ingur valley. 
However, our yhm was to cross to ('he«?em, so we 
deputed our friend to enga<;e two porters to take 
us to the recognised camp for the Twiber pass. 

Two years later T walked and rode along the 
crest of the low ridge which divides the district 
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of Mujal from the main valley oi the Ingiir. For 
dehghtful scenery this ridge has no equal. Grassy 
lawns shaded by stately trees and watered by 
delicious springs, ofifer perfect camping-grounds. 
Away to the northward rises the great range 
dominated by the most majestic peak in the whole 
region — the double-headed Ush-ba ; whilst to the 
south are the forest-clad valleys and walled villages 
where the native still looks with suspicion on the 
stranger. At Soena the oxen may still be seen 
treading oat the com, and rude winnowing effected 
by throwing up the grain in the open air, the 
wooden shovels used for this purpose being carved 
out of a single pine-log. The women may still 
be seen grinding the com in quaint hand-mills, and 
all the associations of the village carry one's miod 
back to the earliest pioneers of civihsatioa. So 
delightful is this region of dense primeval forest, 
of valleys where the torrents carve their way 
through the roots of huge pines, of tiny oases of 
grass, and banks buried in raspberry-canes loaded 
with delicious fruit, that the mountaineer is apt 
to lose sight of the path of duty and abandon him- 
self to lazing on the grass and watching the tiny 
specks of sunlight dancing amongst the foliage. 

But my enthusiasm is leading me away from the 
matter in hand. Early in the afternoon we said 
good-bye to our host, and strolled up a lateral 
valley through well-timbered slopes. About 4 p.m. 
we reached a grassy glade surrounded by fine trees 

31 
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and intersected by brawling rivulets. It was an 
ideal ramping -irrotmd, and both Zurtluh iiiul I 
felt our day's work was ended. Tall fern sug- 
gested luxurious mattresses, and decaying trees 
a roaring camp-fire. The Suanetian porters, how- 
eTer, protested. The proper place to camp was, 
they said, an hour further up. I went a few yards 
along the path and emerged on a great open alp. 
Along the steep slope of the gorge the path ooold 
be seen winding upwards through a region of 
grass, unrelieved by shrub or tree. The delights 
of the lower camp were irresistible, and I returned 
to our sheltered glade. The Suanetians still 
objected. They evidently thought that as they 
had not got to the regular gite a coiTesponding 
part of their pay would be deducted. Finding 
this was not the case, they drew their long knives 
and cut the fern for our mattresses. They then 
lit a huge fire, and collected such a store of logs 
and sticks that it would have lasted a frugal Swiss 
the whole winter. 

Next they prepared the chicken, severing the 
breastbone longitudinally and opening them into 
flat plate-like objects; these were impaled on 
long wooden spits and set to cook. As the 
supplies were abundant, we gave the Suanetians 
an invitation to dinner. Squatting round the fire 
we had a merry time, and wound up in true 
Caucasian fashion by an examination of each 
others' weapons. On their departure, the faces 
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of fhe Suanetians were illumined by a ^'schones 
Trinkgeld," .md after a last shout of farewell 
they disappeared silently in the forest. 

Zuriluh and the Tartar then agreed that chicken 
are a vain and frivolous food to pack into knap- 
sacks, and that oonsequently it would be well to 
consume the remainder of our store. In conse- 
quence the rest of the birds were got ready and 
similarly impaled on the spits. The fire by this 
time had grown into a vast furnace, more suited 
for the pedestrian exercise of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego than for the toasting of diminutive 
chicken. A fhrious onslaught with our axes, how- 
ever, sufficed to tear up the decaying roots and 
other combustible material amongst which the 
fire was making its way, and to reduce it to such 
limits that the forest itself was no longer en- 
dangered. We then pitched the tent, and felt 
ready for our supplementary dinner. 

When we turned in for the night we found our 
quarters so luxurious that we half made up our 
minds to assault a small rock peak at the head of 
the valley, and thus have an excuse for a second 
night in this most exquisite glade. Slumber, 
however, overtook us before these ideas had 
crystallised into solid resolution, and the next 
morning we were too sleepy to do aught but 
adhere to our original plan. 

Starting before daybreak, we left the forest 
behind and tramped over the grass and along 
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the right bank of the Twiber torrent. We parsed 
the customary gite aiuidst many self- congratula- 
tions. A less pleasing camp it would he difiicnlt 
to inmgine, and it was more than doubtful whether 
water, that first necessity of camp life, could have 
been obtained. Then the path either j^n\^ out 
or we hopelessly missed it, and we had to scramble 
along a steep grass slope till, in utter desperation, 
we clambered down on to the glacier. We broke 
the monotony of our walk up the ioe by violent 
efforts to scare two chamois that were watching 
our movements ; but they refused to be alarmed 
by our yells and gesticulations, and were still 
strolling about the slopes when we lost sight of 
them in the distance. Beaching the upper 
glacier, we found that the snow had been drifted 
into high ridges. The fhrrows between were at 
least lifteen inches deep, and walking across them 
proved so desperately tiresome that we deter- 
mined to quit the great glacier and make for a 
very obvious gap on our left. It is true the 
Suauetians had expres-ly warned us against doing 
80. Possibly this partly prompted our decision, 
for there is always pleasure in running counter 
to the piled-up knowledge of the wise. 

After a considerable ascent over screes, we 
reached a snow slope which led us to the pass. 
In front was a glacier basin, shut in, to the north, 
by a low wall of jagged rock. This wall evidently 
swept round further to the east, and enclosed 
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the head of the glacier. Znrfluh and the Tartar 
turned to the left, never doubtiug that our route 
must He in that direction. For a moment I could 
not quite understand where we were, and accord- 
ingly a halt was decreed. A few minutes* con- 
templation then conyinced me that the mighty 
peak, blocking the whole width of the goige down 
which the glacier before us wound its way, could 
be none other than Uah-ba, and that the glaoier 
itself must be the Leksnr. It was evident, there- 
fore, that onr route must lie to the right, and that 
we must force our way aoross the ridge in £ront if 
we wished to sup that nig^t with the shepherds of 
the Bashil 8u. 

To avoid losing hei*]^ht, we skirted the slopes on 
our right, and a merely triHing descent led us on 
to the open glacier. We then began the ascent of 
a steep wall of frozen snow, which brought us to 
the uppennost reservoir of the Leksur. It proved, 
though extremely narrow, to be of considerable 
length, and we did not reach the ridge till 11 
a.m. 

A strong wind drove us from the crest of the 
ridge, and we made a halt on some rocks, a few 
feet below the pass, on the Ghegem side. After 
half an hour's rest, we climbed down the rocks as 
fBiX as they were practicable and then took to an 
easy ice slope, covered with some fairly adherent 
snow, six inches or more in depth. The Tartar 
found no difficulty in following in Zurfluh's steps. 
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but, unluokilj, he waxed impatient at our slow 
progress, and, without a hint of what he was aboat 
to do, stepped boldly out on to the slope. The 
reBult may be imagined. In an instant he was on 

his back, slithering, snake-like, amongst a mass of 
hissing snow, leaving a long streak of gleaming 
ice behind him. Immediately in front yawned 
the open Bergschnmd, and Zurfluh's " Herr Gott ! 
er ist verloren " seemed inevitably true. By some 
extraordinary luck he was shot head over heels 
across the chasm and came to a stop in the soft 
snow beyond. We then saw him, much to our 
relief, piok himself up and begin to dust the 
snow from his clothes — ^from which we rightly 
inferred that he was neither frightened nor hurt. 
He afterwards sat down contentedly on the snow 
and exgoyed a quiet rest while we laboriously 
hacked and hewed our way down to him. Once 
on the n&vi, Zurfluh took out the rope and the 
Tartar was pnt into efficient leading-strings. 

Crossing the smooth liasin of the glacier, we 
found ourselves aliove a great ice fall. As the 
native pass of the Bashil led on to this same 
basin, it was obvious that an easy route must lie 
on one or other of the banks of the glacier. Un- 
luckily we decided to try the left bank. We got 
on to the rocks without difficulty, and followed a 
shelf for a short distance. The next step in the 
descent was less simple. For about seventy feet 
the cliff was quite precipitous, but it looked as if, 
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this step once surmocinted, we could force our way 

down and regain the glacier below the ice fall. 

After some consultation, we determined to face 
the descent. We knew, of course, that it would 
save time to retrace our steps, cross tlie ^^hicier, 
and descend by the right bank, where it \mis 
evident the native path must be. Both Zurfhih 
and I, however, felt the need of a httle real 
climbing. The knapsack, coats, and axes were 
accordingly discarded, and we made ready for a 
piece of work of a sort rarely met with away from 
the Chamoniz Aiguilles. The rocks had been 
worn smooth by glacier action, but had since 
weathered along the line of a perpendicular &ult. 
This process, however, had proceeded a little too 
fietr, and the rocks at the top of the lault were 
extraordinarily loose, whilst lower down they had 
fallen away bodily. After an endeavour to force 
the descent by this line, we decided it would be 
too perilous. On the other hand, the glaciated 
rock on our right was hopelessly impracticable. 
Dividing these two impassable lines, however, was 
' a precipitous comer. A few of the rents and 
fissures by which frost and sunshine had shattered 
the rock in the fault had extended thus far, and by 
their aid it seemed barely possible to descend. I 
managed to get down about sixty feet, but imme- 
diately below this point the rock was undercut, 
and it was, therefore, necessary to traverse into 
the gully or fault. This traverse was of a very 
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sensational kind, and had to be made on excres- 
cences well rounded by glacial action. Though 
they just sufficed to maintain one*s equilibrium, 
they left nothing over for emergencies, and the 
slightest slip with a foot, or any miscalculation of 
the firictional resistance of fingers on smooth rock, 
would have involved my swinging free on the rope. 
The latter would have been extremelv unfortu- 
nate, for I must necessarily have swung round the 
corner and dangled six feet or more from the cdiflf. 
It may not be beyond the strength of two men to 
pull a third up sixty feet, but the experimental 
determination of this problem did not oonmiend 
itself to me. By the exercise of much care, I 
succeeded in safely reaching the fault, and was 
able to just squeeze into a fiiirly secure cleft. 

I then tied my end of the rope on to a piece of 
strong string, in order that, by so lengthening it, 
the lower end could always be held by me, and I 
could thus check any pendulum moyement should 
the Tartar slip. He showed, howew, the utmost 
skill and resolution, and came down without 
requiring help of any sort. Indeed, his references 
to Shaitan were of as trifling and perfunctory a 
sort as is compatible with a sound and unimpaired 
belief in a future state. Zurtluh next lowered the 
axes and otlier luggage, but we found it impossible 
to store all this impedimenta in the gully. The 
Tartar, in consequence, had to continue the 
descent so as to make room for it 
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Znrflah had now to descend. He fimt tried the 
line by which we had oome, but on closer ac- 
quaintance it did not prove very attractive to him. 

He then tried the fault, but, having sent various 
fragments unpleasantly near my head, he reverted 
to our original opinion that the rocks were alto- 
gether too rotten. After some further delay, he 
adopted the expedient of taking off his bouts, and 
these precious articles were lowered with loving 
care, and I was exhorted to stow them away in 
absolute secority. Bracing his nerves for the final 
effort, he committed himself to the cliff. He suc- 
ceeded in descending fairly easily, though on the 
traverse into the gully he did not reject a proffered 
hand — an indication of a modest attitude of mind 
rarely attained by the professional mountaineer. 

Owing to all the room available being occupied 
with' knapsacks, axes, burkas, boots, and the like, 
I was obliged to follow the Tartar down the crack 
to ^ive Zurfluh room to sit down and put on his 
boots. Accordingly, taking the Tartar's knapsack, 
I began the descent, much encouraged by cheery 
assurances that the cleft was " ganz leicht." I 
soon found, however, that the knapsack bulged 
out so far that it was impossible to descend face 
outwards. An endeavour to go with my face to 
the rock proved equally perilous. The size of the 
sack made it quite impossible to look over one's 
shoulder to prospect the next step, and its weight 
was so great that the exigencies of balance prer 
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oladed all posBibility of leaning one's body far 
enough ont to see between it and the cliff. Turn- 
ing round once again, I saw the Tartar on a 
convenieiit shelf below, giving me a pantomimic 
performance, suggestive of the velocity acquired 
by falling bodies, and of the squashy conditions 
induced by the suddeu impact of the human frame 
on hard rock or ice. As it appeared just possible 
to throw the sack down to the Tartar's ledge, I 
detennined to risk that course. So, slipping my 
.arms oat of the bondage of detestable straps* 
and deaf to the nigent entreaties, I might almost 
say tears, from above, I entrusted the precious 
sack to the tender mercies of the law of gravita- 
tion. The sack reached the ledge with great 
facility. It strove to check its forther fall, 
stretching its straps over the rook like long 
sinuous hands, but to my horror I saw its efforts 
were friuLless, and amidst u lamentable howl from 
Zurfluh our tent, bedding, and soups disappeared 
over the cliff. My appreciation of the discomforts 
involved by its loss was temporarily overbalanced 
by the delightful ease of movement so attained. 
The Tartar, wholly indifferent to tents, bedding, 
or other western luxuries, smiled approval, and I 
gathered from various remarks and gestures that 
he had ceased from contemplating the lurid 
horrors of that nether world allotted to the infidel, 
and was pleased that one more chance was to be 
granted me of embracing the teaching of the true 
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Prophet and basking through eternity iu the 
delights awarded the faithful. 

Zupfluh, I am bound to say, made nothing of 
the difficulties ; with a huge piied-up load on his 
back he descended in the most brilliant and 
finished style. Doubtless the wish to point a 
moral had something to do with the easy grace of 
his movements. Any way, on hiB arrival at our 
ledge, he enlarged in glowing terms on the facility 
and convenience of the highway by which we had 
come down. 

Beaching the edge of the glacier, we were met 
by a tangled labyrinth of crevasses. Whilst Zur- 
fluh was studying their peouliaritieB, I made a 

short detour to see if the sack was anywhere 
visible. Greatly to my dehght, I soon espied it, 
high seated on an isolated serac. My companion, 
ignorant of the vision that had blessed my e^ es, 
and ever pessimistic in his thoughts, urged me to 
waste no time in a useless search, '* for," said he, 
the sack is not merely knocked to atoms, but it is 
of necessity buried in the depths of a crevasse.'* 
Needless to say I persisted, and, after some 
strenuous effort, succeeded in reaching our stored- 
up treasures. I bore it back in triumph, to the 
confusion of pessimism and the utter rout of all 
prophetic lamentations. A halt was unanimously 
decreed to welcome the return of the prodigal ; 
the treasured store of tobacco was extracted from 
its recesses, and, soothed by the sacred lire, we 
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agreed that all things tend to bappinesa in this 
best ordered of worlds. 

Preparing to resume the descent, we found our- 
selves in a position of some difficulty. It would 
obviously be very dangerouB, even if possible, to 
ding longer to the left bank of the glacier. 
Immediately below, a tributary ice stream from 
the great snow-fields that lie on the ridge dividing 
the Adyr and Bashil valleys, dropped over a 
low rocky wall in a series of almost incessant 
avalancbeSy threatening the traveller with very 
complete annihilation. On the other hand, any 
attempt to reach the centre of the glacier seemed 
scarcely possible. The ice in fiN>nt of us was 
liven in the most extraordinary way, the merest 
knife-edges, and flakes of lottenest ice, alone inter- 
secting the blue depths of vast crevasses. Unlike 
the ordinary broken glacier, where the crevasses 
may be regarded a.s merely dividing uud breaking 
up the solid ice, here it seemed as if one great 
chasm had been frailly partitioned riii l separated 
by a shattered network of Iru/en loam. So un- 
pleasing did these crevasses appear to Zurflub, 
that he set off by himself to examine the cliff 
under the hanging glacier. The Tartar, evidently 
thinking him ignorant of the danger involved, 
expostulated in londest tones, calling alternately 
on Allah and Shaitan to testify to the truth of his 
warnings. Znrfloh, however, did not go veiy far. 
The wall of cliff was too long for a rush, even if 
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it }iad not been impracticably smooth and steep. 
We turned perforce to the ice, and after some 
most thrilling perfominnces of the tight-rope and 
long-jump character, emerged on the level glacier. 
I am bound to admit that dm-ing this passage the 
follower of the Prophet moved with a freedom, 
certainty, and ease, a perfection of balance and 
an utter disregard of danger, that the unbelievers 
could not pretend to emulate. 

Our difficulties were now over, and a short 
distance further down, we saw, in the far distance, 
undoubted cows grazing on the slopes above the 
glacier. Zurfluh at once broke into a run, point- 
ing out that the cows were evidentl}' on the 
way to be milked, and unless we could arrive 
in time to intemipt this process we should find 
all the milk turned sour. About 6.30 p.m. our 
frantic efforts were rewarded, and we reached the 
kosh whilst the milking was in full progress. We 
succeeded in securing some gallon and a half of 
delicious milk in our indiarubber water-bag. The 
pails used by the natives are always sour, and 
from Zutfluh's point of view entirely spoilt any 
milk that went into them. It is needless to 
remark that milking a restive cow into a some* 
what narrow-mouthed, collapsible, indiarubber bag 
is a performance requiring much patience and 
tact, and only to be accomplished by the help of 
the whole available staff. 

These shepherds had so far fallen victims to 
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ihe 8pread of Inxury, (hat they had hnilt them- , 

selves a rough lint of unhewn stones, roofed with 
great branches of pine. With the unvarying 
courtesy of the Tartar, they spread their l>aikas 
on the floor and bid us rest beside their hre. 

The porter, meanwhile, engaged in negotiations 
preliminary to the purchase of a lamb, a duty I 
found it advisable to leave to him, as I am some- 
what (lotibtful about the ifltMitification of a lamb, 
unless duly accompanied by mint sauce and other 
suitable adjuncts. The only purchase I made 
on my account was not sncceBsfhl. It was at 
Bezingi, and the subject of purchase was a 
chicken. The whole feathered population of the i 
village, each individual held legs uppermost in the 
hands of its fair proprietress, was passed in review 
before me. The proper method of selection was 
indicated by the chief, who prodded the shrieking 
victims with his tinger, occasionally causing such 
convulsive etVort and wing-flapping tliat, amidst 
n halo of float iiig feathers, the subject of purchase 
would escape, filling the whole village with its 
cries. Ultimately, after miu h careful prodding, I 
decided on three birds, apparently of the most 
youthful and succulent description. Subsequent 
sad experience, however, demonstrated the vanity 
of my efforts. But the porter was never at &ult. 
In the present instance be acquitted himself 
splendidly; he explained to the shepherds how 
we had faced many desperate perils together, and 
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behaved in a way almost worthy of true believers, 
and the price of the lamb, in consequence, was 
fixed at one rouble, which is I fancy the customary 
local price amongst the natives — at ail events the 
foreigner usually has to pay from two to three and 
a half roubles. 

Invitations were formally issued to the shep- 
herds and one or tw'o odd natives who had strolled 
ap the valley for a chat. Altogether eight or 
nine of us squatted in front of the fire and 
watched the hungry flames licking round the big 
cauldron in which the larger joints were jumping 
and kicking as if still possessed of life. The 
thinner portions, impaled on spits, were skiliully 
roasted in red oayemotis hollows below the great 
sputtering pine logs. The leaping flames lit up 
the faces of the hearded followers of the 1- ruphet, 
while onr porter gave them a graphic account of 
the precipitous cliffs and towering seracs amongst 
which the strange foreigners seemed to delight in 
wandering. At length the feast began to be ready. 
In accordance with some strange law of nature, 
feasts of this description alw ays begin with parts of 
the interior economy of the victim, the revellers 
slowly working their way outwards through the ribs 
and winding up with the larger limbs. The ex- 
traction of these latter irom the boiling cauldron, 
surrounded as it was by scorching flames, was a 
work requiring much skill, and was watched with 
breathless excitement by the party. 
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We slept till late, and found the good-hearted 
shepherdB had once more filled our water-bag with 
milk. Breakfast under these ciroumstances was 
a leugthy business, as Zurfluh felt it a duty to 
allow none of the precious fluid to be wasted. In 
deference to this necessity we abandoned the idea 
of making a pass across the mountains to the 
(lara Aouzu 8u, and determined to merely walk 
down the valley to Bulungu, where we hoped to 
find a store of baggage. 

We soon reached a small forest, where we in- 
dulged in a lonfr siesta in the grateful shadow of 
the pines. I subsequently had a delightful bathe 
in the icy waves of the toirent. Lower down we ^ 
met a native cooper, who was constructing clumsy 
pails by the laborious method of digging out the 
inside of a round block of pine till only a hollow 
tube was left. A groove was then cut round the 
lower inside edge to hold the bottom. In order 
to insert tliis the tube had to be split down one 
side and pulled slightly open. The bottom being 
duly fitted, the tube was squeezed together again 
and rude wooden lioops nailed round. The 
cooper regaled us with some milk, and seemed 
much pleased at the interest with which we 
watched his proceedings. 

We found that the upper valley of the Bashil < 
Su still boasts a fairly extensive forest, but the 
ring of the axe sounds ceaselessly amongst it, 
and the sheep and goats destroy every young 
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tree, so that the forest is shrinking rapidly, 

rotting stumps attesting its former limits. Pass- 
ing through the forest, we emerged suddenly ou 
open country, and, shortly after, passed a ruined 
tower, winch, if I understood the Tartar rightly, 
marks the point where the Suanetian sheep and 
cattle raiders used, in the old days, to be held in 
check; presumably, therefore, it marks the point 
above which sheep and cattle were not, in those 
old days, ever pastured. Below this point one 
may seek in vain, not merely for a tree, bat even 
for the smsllest bnsh. As I walked down the 
YaQey, I conld not resist the oonolasion that 
the presence or absence of forest in the Bashil 
yalley had been determined by the presence 
or absence of sheep and goats. And though I 
am doubtless generalising on very insufficient 
data, I am much inclined to attribute the 
extraordinary contrast between the treeless - 
ness of some of the northern valleys and the 
dense forests of the southern, less to climatic 
differences than to the form in which the wealth 
of their respective inhabitants exists. In the 
one case oxen, horses, sheep, and goats ; in the 
other, well-tilled and neatly-fenced fields and 
orchards. Though at first sight it appears diffi- 
cult to believe that sheep and goats can destroy 
the forest over great stretches of country, a care- 
ful examination of the upper Bashil 6a shows 
that the cause is sufficient to produce a continuous 
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contraction of the forest area, and leaves it a mere 
question of time when the last tree in that valley 
shall be cut down and burnt. 

At Bolungu we found our hoped-for baggage 
had. not arrived, and we were in consequence 
forced to cross to Bozingi, as onr scanty ward- 
robe was iu sad need of repieaishment. The 
next morning we accordingly rode across the low 
grass pass which conoef ta the two villages. We 
found on our arrival that the village was en fHe, 
and I promptly received an in\'itation to join in 
the festivities. I followed the tall native who 
had asked me, and we made a fairly straight line 
to his residence, occasionally sealing one side of 
a house, walking over the flat grass-grown roof, 
and dropping down on the other side. Arrived 
at the scene of the festivity, I was led to a seat 
provided with great down cushions of a gaudy 
colour and pattern, and left to watch the pro- 
ceedings. The youth and beauty of Bezingi, 
attired in silk dresses and trousers of various and 
brilliant hues, were gathered in force, but, as 
Boinetinies happens nearer home, dancing men 
wore very scarce ; ii strong tendency to lean up 
against convenient doorways and shirk their duty 
having to be combated with much vigour by the 
stewards of the ceremony. The chiefs son, and 
an individual who appeared to be his cup-bearer, 
proved, however, indefatigable iu their exertions. 
The ladies disappeared between each set of dances, 
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and, daring these intervals, we had the Daghestan 
sword-dance and other similar performances. 

At the oonclosion of these festivities we rested 
oarselves preparatoiy to once more assaulting the 
great pinnacle of Dych Tau. Our experiences 
thereon have already been described. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PLEASURES AND PENALTIES OF 
MOUNTAINEERING. 

Wblii-knowm climbers, whose opioions necessarily 
cany the greatest weight, have recently declared 
their belief that the dangers of moantaineering 
no longer exist. Skill, knowledge, and text-books 
have hnrled them to the limbo of exploded bogies. 
1 would fain agree with this optimistic conclusion, 
but I cannot forget that the first guide to whom 
I was ever roped, and one who possessed — may 
I say it ? — more knowledge of mountains than 
is to be found even in the Badminton library, 
was none the less killed on the Brouillard Mont 
Blanc, and his son, more recently, on Koshtantan. 
The memory of two rollicking parties, comprising 
seven men, who one day in 1879 were climbing 
on the west &oe of the Matterhom, passes with 
ghost-like admonition before my mind and bids 
me remember that of these seven, Mr. Penhall 
was killed on the Wetterhom, Ferdinand Imseng 
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oil the Macugnaga Monte Kosa, and Johann 
Petnis on the Fresnay Mont Blanc. To say 
that any single one of these men was less care- 
ful and competent, or had less knowledge of all 
that pertains to the climber's craft, than we who 
yet survive, is obviously and patently absurd. 
Our best efforts must sometimes be seconded by 
the great goddesB of Luck; to her should the 
Alpine Club ofter its vows and thank^givingB. 

Indeed, if we consider for a moment the essence 
of the sport of mountaineering, it is obyious that 
it consists, and consists ezdusively, in pitting the 
climber's skill against the difficulties opposed by 
the mountain. Any increase in skill involves, 
2)ari passu an increase ni the difficulties grappled 
with. From the Breuil ridge of the Matterhom 
"we pass on to the l)ru, and from the Dru to the 
Aiguille de Grcpon : or to take a yet wider range, 
from the Chamonix Mont Blanc to the same 
mountain by way of the Brenva glacier and the 
Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret. It can scarcely 
be argued that Beunen and Walters were less 
fit to grapple with the cliff above the " Linceul " 
than we modems to climb tbe Gr6pon " crack ** ; 
or that Jacques BaJmat was less able to lead up 
the " Ancien passage than Emile Bey to storm 
the ghastly precipices of the Brenya Peuteret. 
But if it be admitted that the skill of the climber 
has not increased relatively to the difficulties 
grappled with, it would appear tu necessarily 
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follow that climbing is neither more nor less 
dangerous than formerly. 

It is tnie that extraordinary pro^^ess has been 
made in the art of rock climbing, and that, conse- 
qnently, any given rock climb is much easier now 
than thirty years since, but the essence of the 
sport lies, not in ascending a peak, but in strug- 
gling with and overooming difficulties. The 
happy climber, like the aged Ulysses, is one who 
has Drunk delight of battle with his peers," 
and this delight is only attainable by assaulting 
cliffs which tax to their utmost limits the powers 
of the mountaineers engaged. This struggle 
involves the same risk, whether early climbers 
attacked what we now call easy rock) or whether 
we modems attack formidable rock, or whether 
the ideal climber uf the tuture assaults cliffs which 
we now regard as hopelessly inaccessible. Doubt- 
less my difference with the great authorities 
referred to above is, in the main, due to a totally 
different view of the raison d'etre of mountaineer- 
ing, iiegarded as a sport, some danger is, and 
always must be, inherent in it; regarded as a 
means of exercise amongst noble scenery, for 
quasi-scientific pursuits, as the raw material for 
interesting papers, or for the purposes of brag 
and bounce, it has become as safe as the ascent 
of the Sigi or Filatus was to the climbers of 
thirty years since. But these pnrsuits are not 
mountaineering in the sense in which the 
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founders of the Alpine Club used the term, and 
they are uot mountaineering in the sense in which 
the elect — a small, perchance even a dwindling 
body — use it now. To set oae*8 utmost faculties, 
physical and mental, to light some grim precipice, 
or force some gaunt, ice-dad gully, is work worthy 
of men ; to toil up long slopes of screes behind a 
guide who can " lie in bed and picture every step 
of the up, with all the places for hand and 
foot," is work worthy of the fibreless contents of 
&8hionable clothes, dumped with all their scents 
and ointments, starched linen and shiny boots, at 
Zermatt by the railway. 

The tme inuuutiiineer is a wanderer, and by a 
wanderer I do not mean a man who expends his 
whole time in travelling to and fro in the moun- 
tains on the exact tracks of his predecessors — 
much as a bicyclist rushes along the turnpike 
roads of Kngland — but I mean a man who loves 
to be where no human being has been before, who 
delights in gnpping rocks that have previously 
never felt the touch of human fingers, or in hewing 
his way up ice-filled gullies whose giim shadows 
have been sacred to the mists and avalanches since 

Earth rose out of chaos.*' In other words, the 
true mountaineer is the man who attempts new 
ascents. Equally, whether he succeeds or Inils, he 
delights in the fun and jollity of the struggle. The 
gaunt, bare slabs, the square, precipitous steps in 
the ridge, and the black, bulging ice of the gully, 
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are the very breath of life to his being. I do uot 
pretend to be able to analysu this feeling, still less 
to be able to make it clear to unbelievers. It must 
be felt to be understood, but it is potent to happi- 
ness and sends tlie blood tiii^^hng through the 
veins, destroying every trace of cynicism and 
BtrikiDg at the veiy roots of pessimistio philo* 
sophy. 

Our critics, curiously enough, repeat in substance 
Mr. Buskin's original taunt, that we regard the 
mountains as greased poles. I must confess that 
a natural and incurable denseneBS of understanding 
does not enable me to feel the sting of this taunt. 
Putting aside the question of grease, which is 
offensive and too horrible for contemplation in its 
effects on knickerbockers — worse even than the 
structure-destroN iiig edges and splinters of the 
Grepon ridge — T do not perceive the enormity or 
sin of climbing pult At one time, I will confess, 
I took great delight in the art, and, so far as my 
experience extends, the taste is still widespread 
amongst English youth. It is possible, nay even 
probable, that much of the pleasure of mountain- 
eering is derived from the actual physical effort 
and &om the perfect state of health to which this 
effort brings its votaries, and, to this extent, may 
plausibly be alleged to be the mere sequence and 
development of the pole and tree climbing of our 
youth. The sting of the taunt is presumably 
meant to lurk in the implication that the climber 
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is incapable of enjoying noble scenery ; that, in 
the jargon of certain modern writers, he is a 
" merf gymnast." But why should a man be 
assuined incapable of enjoying jpsthetic pleasures 
because he is also capable of the physical and 
non-SBSthetic pleasures of rook climbing '/ 

A well-known mountaineer asserts that the 
fathers of the craft did not regard "the over- 
comiiig of physical obstacles by means of muscular 
exertion and skill" as "the chief pleasure of 
mountaineering." But is this so ? Can any one 
read the great classic of mountaineering literature, 
'* The Playground of Europe," without feeling 
that the overcoming of these obstacles was a main 
factor of its author's joy ? Can any one read 
"Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers" and the earlier 
numbers of the Alpine Journal without feeling 
that the various writers gloried in the technique 
of their craft ? Of course the si\iltul uiLerpolation 
of "chief" gives an opening for much eflfective 
dialectic, but after all, what does it mean ? How 
can a pleasure which is seated in health and jollity 
and the '* spin of the blood " be measured and 
compared with a purely esthetic teeUng? It 
would appear difficult to argue that as a man 
cultivates and acquires muscular skill and know- 
ledge of the mountains, he correspondingly dwarfs 
and impairs the esthetic side of his nature. If 
so, we magnify the weak-kneed and the impotent, 
the lame, the halt and the blind, and brand as 
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false the Greek ideal of the perfect man. Doubt- 
less a tendency in this direction may be detected 
in some niodiru thought, but, like mnch else 
Rinularly enslirined, it has no ring of true metal. 
Those who are so completely masters of their 
environment that they can laugh and roUick on the 
ridges, free from all constraiut of ropes or fear of 
danger, are far more able to appreciate the glories 
of the ** eternal hills " than those who can only 
move in constant terror of their lives, amidst the 
endless chatter and rank tohacco smoke of un- 
washed guides. 

The fact that a man enjoys scrambling up a 
steep rock in no way makes him insensible of all 
that is beantifal in nature. The two sets of feelings 
are indeed wholly unconnected. A man may love 
climbing and care naugiiL for mountain scenery ; 
he may love the scenery and hale climbing? ; or he 
may be equally devoted to both. The presumption 
obviously is that those who are most attracted by 
the mountains and most constantly return to their 
fastnesses, are those who to the fullest extent 
possess both these sources of enjoyment — those 
who can combine the fun and frolic of a splendid 
sport with that indefinable delight v;bich is in^ 
duced by the lovely form, tone, and colouring of 
the great ranges. 

I am free to confess that I myself should still 
climb, even though there were no scenery to look 
at, even if the only climbing attainable were the 
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dark and gruesome pot-holes of the Yorkshire 
dales. On the other hand, I sliould still wander 
among the upper snows, lured by the silent mists 
and the red blaze of the setting sun, even though 
physical or other infirmity, even though in after 
SBOUS the sprouting of wings and other angelic 
appendages^may have sunk all thought of cluubing 
and cragsmanship in the whelmmg past. 

It is frequently assumed, even by those who 
onght to kno^ better, that if moimtaineering 
involves danger of any sort, it should never be 
indulged in — at all events by such precious indi- 
viduaJs as the members of the English Alpine 
Club. Before considering this most pernicious 
doctrine, it is well to remember, that though the 
perils of mountaineering may not have been wholly 
dissipated into space by the lightning-like Hashes 
of the Badminton and All England series, yet, 
nevertlieless, these perils arc not very great. With 
a single exception, the foregomg pages contain an 
account of every difficulty I have experienced 
which has seemed to render disaster a possible 
contingency. As my devotion to the sport began 
in 1871, and has continued with unabated vigour 
ever since, it will be evident that the climber's 
perils — ^in so &r as a jmodest individual may regard 
himself as typical of the class— are extremely few 
and veiy rarely encountered. Such, however, as 
they have been, I would on no account have 
missed them. There is an educative and puri- 
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tying power in danger thai is to be found in no 
other Bohool, and it is worth much for a man to 
know that he is not " clean gone to flesh pots and 

effeminacy." It may be admitted that the moim- 
tains oecasionall}- ])iish things a tritie too far, and 
bring before their %'otaries a vision of the innni- 
ueiiceof dissolution that the hangman himn If with 
all his paraphernaha of scaffold, gallows, and. drop, 
could hardly hope to excel. But grim and hopeless 
as the cliffs may sometimes look when ebbing twi- 
light is chased by shrieking wind and snow and the 
fanes are in mad hunt along the ridges, there is 
ever the feeling that brave oompanions and a 
constant spirit will cut the gathering web of peril, 

forsan et hieo olim meminisse javabit." 

The sense of independence and self-confidence 
induced by the great precipices and vast silent 
fields of snow is something wholly delightfdl. 
Every step is health, fun, and frolic. The troubles 
and cares of life, together with the essential 
vulgarity of a plutocratic societ}, are ioft far 
below — foul miasmas that cling to the lowest 
bottoms of reeking valleys. Above, in the clear 
air and searching sunlight, we are afoot with the 
quiet gods, and men ran know each other and 
themselves for what they are. No feeling can be 
more glorious than advancing to attack some gaunt 
precipitous wall with "comrades staunch as the 
founders of our race." Nothing is more exhilarating 
than to know that the fingers of one hand can still 
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be trusted with the hves of a party, and that the 
lower limbs are free from all trace of knee-dis- 
solving fear," even though the {notion of one hob- 
nail on an outward shelving ledge alone checks the 
hnriiltng of the body through thin air, and of the 
8onl (let us hope) to the realme above. 

I am of course aware that it is an age wbioh 
cares little for the more manly virtues, and which 
looks aslwce at any form of sport that can, by 
any stretch of eztremest imagination, he regarded 
as dangerous : yet since we cannot all, for most 
obvious reasons, take our delight " wallowing in 
slimy spawn of lucre," something may surely be 
urged in favour of a sport that teaches, as no 
other teaches, endurance and mutual trust, and 
forces men occasionally to look death in its grim- 
mest aspect frankly and squarely in the face. For 
though mountaineering is not, perhaps, more dan- 
gerous than other sports, it undoubtedly brings 
home to the mind a more stimulating sense of 
peril ; a sense, indeed, that is out of all proportion 
to the actual risk. It is, for instance, quite im- 
possible to look down the tremendous precipices of 
the Little Dm without feeling in each individual 
nerve the utter disintegration of everything human 
which a faU must involve ; and the contingency of 
such a Ml is fluently brought before the mind 
—indeed, throughout the ascent, constant and 
strenuous efforts are needed to avoid it. The love 
of wager, our religious teachers notwithstanding, 
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is still inherent in the race, and one cannot find a 
higher stake— at all events in these Uiaterialistic 
days, when Old Nick will no lonrrer lay sterling 
coin ngaiust the gamester's soul — ilian the con- 
tinuity of the oervicai vertebras ; and this is the 
stake that the moantaineer habitaally and con- 
stantly wagers. It is true the odds are all on 
his side, but the off'>chance excites to honesty of 
thought and tests bow Car decay has penetrated 
the inner fibre. That mountaineering has a high 
educational value, few, who have the requisite 
knowledge to form a fair judgment, would deny. 
That it has its evil side I frankly admit. None 
can look down its gloomy death-roll without feeling 
that our sport demands a fearful price. 

Mountaineering^ being a sport not wholly free 
from danger, it behoves us to consider the direc- 
tions from which this danj^or may come, and the 
methods by which it may usually be met and con- 
quered. Amongst the mouutains, as elsewhere, 
''the unexpected always happens." It is the 
momentary carelessness in easy places, the lapsed 
attention, or the wandering look that is the usual 
parent of disaster. It may appear that to this 
extent dangers are avoidable, and the high autho- 
rities referred to above justified in their optimism. 
But which of us can boast that his attention to 
the slope and his companions never flags, that bis 
ej-es are always on the watcli for falling stones, for 
loose rocks, fur undercut ice, and all the traps and 
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pit&lls that Madame Nature scatters with such 
profusion among the " lonely hills " ? The chief 

source of danger is this need for incessant care, 
the imvaryiiig readiness of ice, snow, and rock to 
punish relentlessly an instant's forgetfulness, or 
the most trifling neglect. The first lesson the 
novice has to learn is to be ever on his giiard, and 
it is one that the oldest climber rarely fully 
masters. Unfortunately it is one which the 
beginner mast iind out for himself, it is a habit 
that must be acquired, and to which no road, 
other than constant practice, will ever lead him. 
It wants long ezperienee to impress upon the mind 
that the chief danger of extremely difficult climbing 
is to be found on the easy places by which it is 
followed ; that it lies less in the stress of desperate 
wrestling with the crags than in the relaxed atten- 
tion which such work is apt to induce on the return 
to comparatively easy ground. ^Juihiiig is more 
usual than to hear a man say after some very for- 
midable ascent — it may even be read in the Alpine 
Journal that on the way up, certain preliminary 
rocks appeared distinctly difficult, but on the way 
down, after the terrible grapple with the cliffs 
above, these same rocks appeared "ridiculously 
easy." It is the delusive appearance of safety 
presented by these " ridiculously easy rocks " that 
swells the list of Alpine Tictims. There are lew, 
even of the oldest and most cunning climbers, who 
do not hare to struggle against the feeling that the 
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diffioalfcies are over and care is no longer essential. 
Twice have I seen incipient accidents arise from 
this cause, and on each occasion none hut the fidr 
goddess of luck could have rescued a friend from 
disaster. 

There is, again, the impossibility of learning, 
except by actual experience, the length of time 
during which the nervous system may be relied on. 
The protracted strain of a long ice slope tells on 
men m wlioUy di lie rent ways. To some it means 
merely the sharpening of their faculties, and with 
every hour they get steadier and safer in their 
steps ; with others it means utter exhaustion and 
collapse. It is distinctly unpleasant when a com- 
panion, whom you think is enjoying himself, sud- 
denly informs you that he is doubtful of his 
power to stand in the steps, that his knees are 
wobhling, and that he may be expected to slip at 
any moment. At such times nothing but the &ct 
that one has been brought up surrounded by the 
best religious influences, prevents the ejaculation 
of the strongest and most soul-satisfying exple- 
tives known to tlie English tongue. It may be 
said that such a man should not go climbing ; 
but how is he to know that he is affected in 
this way till he has so gone ? A man can never 
know his capabilities till he has tried them, and 
this testing process involves risk. Going over 
ground where a slip would not be serious is of 
no use ; so long as this is the esse he may be as 
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good or better than big oompamons. It is the 
knowledge that he holds the IWes of the party in 
his hand that masters and conquers him, not the 

mere technical diffionlties of the slope, which, to. 
a man who has good latcps cut for him, may be 
practically uiL 

It will be evident that all these dangers press 
on the novice far more than on the old and 
seasoned mountaineer. Those who have learnt 
the craft, and spent fifteen or twenty summers 
amongst the mountains, are soaioely likely to be 
unaware o£ their own failings and weaknesses, and 
may be trusted to be generally on the alert. The 
dangers to whioh such ''old hands" are subject 
come in the main from other directions, and are 
chiefly connected with "new expeditions." In 
the Alps, such ascents can only be found on 
previously imclimbed sides of peaks, and the 
mountaineer usually has the knowledge that if he 
reaches the top he can descend by an easy and 
well-known route. The temptation to persevere 
in ail ascent, especially if arr\ tiling very fomiidable 
has already been passed, is extremely great, and 
a party may even be urged forward by the fear 
of retreat. This fear should, however, never be 
yielded to ; it may easily result in forcing the party 
into difficulties from which they have neither the 
time nor the ability to extricate themselves. If 
a place cannot be descended it should neyer be 
climbed. 
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A aomewhat similar and still more deceitfdl 
peril is involved hy the ascent in the early morn- 
ing of giillies, which, though fairly safe at that 

hour, are known to be the channel of avalanches 
and falling stones in the afternoon. Should 
any unforeseen canse stop the party high up on 
the mountain, no safe line of retreat is open. In 
this way, when Herren Lainnier and Lorria, foiled 
by the ice-glazed rocks of the western face of the 
Matterhom, were forced to return, they found the 
great couloir ceaselessly swept by stones and snow. 
Persisting, none the less, in the descent, they were 
earned down by an avalanche, and though, by 
eztraordmary luck, they both escaped with their 
lives, they suffered veiy serious injuries. Unless, 
therefore, the climber is absolutely certain that 
the ascent can be completed, it is in the highest 
degree perilous to enter such gullies, and those 
who do BO should dearly recognise that they are 
running very serious risks. If, however, the risk 
has been run and the party is checked high up on 
the mountain, it is usually the better course to 
spend the night on the rocks, and wait till frost 
has sealed up the loose stones, snow and ice. 
This expedient iias been adopted more than once 
by my old guide, Alexander Burgener. On the 
memorable descent of the Col du Lion, it un- 
doubtedly saved both Dr. Giissfeldt's life and his 
own.* I am aware that this procedure involves 
* '< In den Hoohalpen," pp. 368, St70. 
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some slight risk from adverse chaages in the 
weather, and extreme discomfort from cold, and 
po>4sibly hunger, but these latter are mere trifles to 
strong men, projteily clad; and as for the former, 
snch places as the great couloir of the western Mat- 
terhom are far safer in a snowstonn than when the 
setting sun is blazing on the great slopes above. 
Indeed, when snow falls at a low temperature it 
instantly dries up the trickles of water, stops the 
melting of the great pendent icicles, and generally 
checks the fall of missiles, thus rendering slopes 
and couloirs, which one dare not climb in fine 
weather, fairly safe. On the other hand, a summer 
snow squall followed by a wind above freezing 
point (a not infrequent phenomenon), will convert 
lOck slopes, usnally innocent, into cascades of 
water, armed and rendered terrible by stones and 
dislodged crags. It will thus be seen that most 
accurate judgment is necessary, and the requisite 
knowledge for this judgment is hardly to be 
obtained till the climber has learnt, by dangerous 
experience, to grasp the exact nature of the storm, 
and the effect it is likely to have on the slope he 
is dealing with. 

Climbers sometimes write as though it were 
possible to avoid all slopes down which stones or 
ice can ever fall. In actual Isot, though such 
slopes may, to some extent, be avoided on the days 
and at the hours when such taSls may be most ex- 
pected, it is impossible to keep wholly clear of them. 
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Mouataiiieers of the widest experience and most 
approved prudence, even presidents and ez-presi* 
dents of the Alpine Club, have been known to 
descend, for hours on end, shelterless slopes of 
rook and ice, liable at any moment to be raked 
from top to bottom by falling stones and ice. 
The orthodox critic may protest, bnt none the less 
those who seek to effect new passes will occa- 
sionally find themselves in positions which leave 
them no endurable alternative. The psendo 
mountaineer c;in, it is true, almost wholly avoid 
these (hiugers. Accompanied by guides whu know 
every step of the way, he is led by a fairly sheltered 
route, or, if none such exists, he is told this fkct 
before he starts, and can alter his plans accord- 
ingly. But the repetition of an accurately timed 
and adjusted peifoimanoe, under the rigid rule of 
a guide as stage manager, does not commend itself 
to the real mountaineer. His delight and pleasure 
in the sport are chiefly deiived from the vezy 
uncertainty and difficulties which it is the main 
function of such a guide to eliminate. Even if the 
pass is not exactly new, he likes to encounter it 
without the exact knowledge of the route which 
reduces it to a mere tramp of so many hours dura- 
tion, and as a consequence he cannot invariably 
avoid all risk. 

As a matter of fact, very few of tlii' tisiuil and 
cubtoniary ascents are quite free fi'oni ice aud rock 
falls. Even the Ghamomx route up Mont Blanc 
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passes one place where the track is sometiiuos 
swept by stones from the Aiguille dii Midi, and a 
second, wliere ice avalanches from the Dome du 
Gonter threaten, and sometimes slay, the traveller. 
There is, ia fact, ao absolute immunity from this 
danger, and it is desirable, therefore, that the young 
mountaineer should learn the various methods by 
which it may most suitably be grappled. To 
acquire the art of watching a falling stone, and, at 
the criticid moment, to remove oneself from the line 
of fire, is essential to the cragsman. To attain 
the knowledge requisite to judge where and when 
ice and snow avalanches may be expected to 
fall, is equally necessary for the safe guidance of 
a party. It requires, however, the best teaching 
that the oldest and steadiest guides can give, 
combined w-ith a long experience of the upper 
snows. Those who aspire to lead a party cannot 
devote too great attention to this subject, and 
should be able to judge, with tolerable certainty, 
the eifects which new snow on the one hand, or 
persistently fine weather on the other, has caused 
in the s^raos towering above the lower glacier. 
Beginners are apt to foiiget that at no time is 
fidling ice more greatly to be feared than when 
protracted sunshine has wrought havoc amongst 
the leering monsters poised above their track. To 
adapt the expedition to the weather is frequently 
of critical importance, and may make not merely 
the difterence between success and failure, but 
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even between health and jolUty, and inemediable 

disaster. 

In this connection it is desirable to notice that 
an unroped i^arty is safer thau a roped one, and 
that its chances of escape from the missiles at 
the mountain's disposal vary, at the very least, 
inversely with its size. With three on the rope 
the middle man is more or less of a fixture, and 
has very little chanoe of saving himself from failing 
stones unless cover is close at hand. If no cover 
is available, the fact that the party is spread over a 
considerable extent of rock renders it highly pkob* 
able that the true line of escape for its first and 
last members will lie in opposite directions. Should 
this be the case no movement is immediately 
possible, and the middle man occupies a most 
unenviable position. Personally I much prefer 
discardiuLT the rope in all such places, and if this 
is not desirable, consider two quite the niaxiinum 
permissible. I may add that this opinion is shared 
by such men as Alex. Burgener and Emile Key. I 
have knovm each of them object to add a third to 
the party, on the ground that it would prevent 
rapidity of movement in places where such rapidity 
might be desirable. There is also the very senons 
risk of stones upset by the leader, and which may 
acquire very dangerous velocity before they pass 
the lowest man when several climbers are on the 
slope. During the first ascent of the Bothhom from 
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Zermatt, disaster was narrowly escaped from this 
very cause.* 

There are many gullies in which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to avoid dislodging stones, 
and as a consequence large partieB are forced to 
" close up." Whilst this, to some dxteut, obviateB 
the risk from falling Btone8» itnegativeB any advaa- 
tage from the rope» and frequently compelB all but 
the fiist man to be sunoltaneouBly on bad gromid. 
Even then I have, more than once, seen a man 
badly hmrt by snob BtoneB, and it is difficult to 
avoid the concluBion that some unexplained acoi- 
dents may have resulted from a dislodged stone 
knocking a companion out of his steps, and bis fall 

uggmg tile members of a "closed up" party, 
one after another, from their hold. On very 
steep ice, again, the leader is sometimes seriously 
hampered by the existence of a large party below 
him, and the consequent necessity of only cutting 
small pieces of ioe with each stroke of the axe, 
and absolutely to avoid, on reaching rocks, any 
endeavour to clear the ice from them ; the chance 
of detaching a fragment sufficiently large to knock 
a companion seventy or eighty feet below from bis 
steps, being greater than the advantage of getting 
reliable footing. 

These considerations of roping and numbers 
apply with even greater force to any danger 
arising from ice avalanches. Every additional 

♦ •* Above the Snow Line," pp. 49, 50. 
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man on tlie rope means a serioiiB decrease of the 
extreme speed at which the party can move, and 
it is in speedy and in speed alone, that a partj 
so Buiprised can hope for safety. In 1871 Mr. 
Tnckett's party were nearly swept away by a great 
avalanche falling from the Eiger, and he attri- 
butes his escape, in no small measure, to the fact 
tint the party was not roped, and hud, ui con- 
sequence, ranch greater power of rapid movement 
than wonld otherwise have been the case.* 

Of course if an incompetent man is inchided, the 
rope must be worn constantly, and at least two 
sound and reliable momitaineers must be watching 
over his idiosyncrasies ; but parties so hampered 
should avoid such gullies as that ascended on the 
way up the Schreokhom, or the pitiless slopes of 
the Italian side of the Col des Hirondelles. 

There is one other condition in which the rope 
seriously increases the risks of competent moun- 
taineers. In the event of an avalanche being 
started, a roped party is almost helpless. It may 
be frequently possible for any one of the party to 
escape from the seething snow, but he is, if roped, 
of necessity dragged back by his companions. In 
snch a case escape from the avalanche is only 
po^ il 1p if all can jump from the sliding snow on 
the same side and at the same moment, and even 
then only if they can free the rope from the wet 
masses of snow in which it is certain to have 

* Alpine Jounxal, vd. ii. p. 341 «t seq. 
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becomt somewhat involved. It is obvious, tnaL 
under circuuiBtauces which may iilioid each single 
member of the party a dozen chances of escape, 
it will be higlily improbable that all of them 
will get a sinuiltaneons chance, and the rope in 
such a case is a veritable death-trap. In larger 
avalanches, where the utmost the chmber can do 
is to keep his head above the oiest of the wave, 
the roped climber is hampered, as a swimmef in a 
fdrioDB Borf would be hampered, by the entangle- 
ment of his companions. One has only to read 
the aoooont of the death of Bennen to realise how 
disastrous a rope may be.* 

I have no wish to advocate the disuse of the 
rope, but merely to point out certain well-known 
facts that have been lost sight of in recent con- 
tnbutions to the literature of mountaineering. 
As a general rule it is of the utmost value, and 
where climbers are of unequal skill and experience, 
its constant use is demanded by the primary feel- 
ings of comradeship and good faith. There is, 
however, some danger of its being regarded as a 
sort of Providence, always ready to save the reck- 
less and incompetent, no matter how slight their 
experience, DO matter how little they may be fitted 
for the expeditions they undertake. Though I 
have dwelt at some length on the occasional dis- 
advantages the rope entails, and said but little 
about the safety it so constantly assures, this is 

* " Hours of Exercise in the Alps," pp. 204. 205. 
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meiely beoanse there seems no danger of tiie latter 

being overlooked, and much that the former will 
be wholly furgotteu. It is, moreover, to be re- 
membered that the conduct of guideless parties 
has been chiefly in view. Since each member of 
sncli a party should be absolutely certain Dever 
to slip, the monotony of this precaution may in 
many places be relaxed with safety, and some- 
times even with advantage. 

I am, of com^e, aware that high anthorities 
assert that a party should always be roped, and 
that it shoald never consist of less than three — 
does not the All England series tell that 
*' whatever number may be right, two is wrong *' ? 
I must, however, confess that I fiul to apprehend 
the reasons which have led to this unqualified 
dictum. It would rather appear that the best 
number depends on a variety of conditions, which 
vary with the expedition in view. Fur nistauce, 
on the Col du Lion, two is undoubtedly the best 
and safest number. Not merely is it desirable to 
reduce to the smallest dimensions the target 
offered to the mountain musketry and big guns, 
but it is also essential to move with the utmost 
speed attainable. Wherever this is the case each 
additional man is a source of danger. 

Much recent writing on this question assumes 
that on steep slopes or cliffs three men are safer 
than two. It would, however, appear obvious that 
this is an error. If the leader slips, it almost of 
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necessity inirolves the destraction of the party. 
In any case the whole impact of his Ml must come 

on the man next him in the line, and if this man 
is dragged from his hold it is absurd to suppose 
that the third will be able to support the 
shock of the two men falling. Exactly the same 
may be said of a traverse ; if the leader slips he 
must be held, if he is held at all, by the man next 
him in the. line. No matter how many may he 
behind, they will, of necessity, be dragged, one 
after another, from their hold. It is obvious that 
if the leader is held hy the mm next him in the 
line, two are snfficient for safety ; if he is not so 
held, theii three, or any greater number, are equally 
doomed to destruction. Writers on this subject 
seem to assume that a party of three or more have 
no euds to the rope — that each member of the 
party is between two others — in which case, doubt- 
less, fairly efficient help could be given. It is 
needless to point out, however, that this is im 
possible. In every party there are two men, tiie 
slip of either of whom, on a steep traverse, is 
extremely dangerous, if not fatal. The insertion 
of a third climber, between these two, in no way 
reduces or diminishes this danger, though, in cir- 
cumstances which can readily be imagined, it may 
gravely add to it. 

The truth would appear to be, that if from a 
party of three you remove the worst climber, the 
two remaining men will, on steep slopes, be dis- 
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tinctly safer than the whole party. If, on the 
other hand, from the party of three yon remove 
either of the more competent men, then the 
remaining two will he very much less safe. It 
must be remembered that I am not azgning in 
fovour of a party consisting of one mountaineer 
and a duffer, but of two men, equally competent 
and skilled in all that pertains to the climber's 
craft. 

A careful consideration of the viu-ious possibili- 
ties that can assail tlie mountaineer on the steeper 
slopes would appear to lead to the concliisiou 
that a party uf thiee or four is as often too many, 
as a party of two is too few. The loss of time 
and the danger of upset stones, and even of ice 
and snow hewn out in the process of step cutting, 
appear to fairly balance the advantages of a 
greater number. 

These advantages are chiefly, that in places 
where the second man is giving the leader a 
shoulder, a third man may be able to anchor 
the party with a hitched rope; or where the 
upper lip of a Schrund is almost out of reach, 
a third man can materially aid in the work of 
lifting and holding the leader on the shoulders 
of his companion \sliilst the necessary steps are 
being cut. It is also desirable, iu all expeditions 
where much backing up is required, that the 
second man should be free from the encumbrance 
of the knapsack, spare rope, etc., i^ud this, neces- 
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sarily, involves a third to act as porter. It would 
appear then, thai so far as the steeper slopes are 
concerned, the number of the party should be 
adapted to the nature of the expedition, and no 
attempt shuidd be made to lay down any hard 
and fast rule. 

The maia strength of the objection to two men 
climbing alone is, perhaps, to be found in the 
common belief that if one man falls into a 
orevasse, his compftoion will be unable to pull 
him out. With regard to this extremely unplea- 
sant supposition, it may be pointed out that there 
is no partioular reason him to fall in. Why 
any one should wish to dangle on the rope, in 
a dairk and chilly chasm, is one of those profound 
and inscrutable mysteries which may be regarded 
as past iiW finding out. it is, of course, a quite 
unnecessary incident, and one which is not, 
perhaps, nearly so frequently indulged in as 
some people imagine. Once only have T been 
near falling into a crevasse, but on that occasion, 
being unroped, I felt it desirable to abandon such 
pleasure as this proceeding may afford. 

A creyasse, except immediately after fresh snow, 
is always visible to any one who takes the trouble 
to look for it ; and eyeu if the leader is careless 
and does break through, the rope, if used with 
any readiness and skill, ought to check bis going 
in heyond his waist. 

It is a curious fact, that, from the very earliest 
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days of mountaineering, two guides, dismissed 
after crossing a pass, haye been in the habit of 
retnming home by themselves. So far as I have 
been able to learn, no single crevasse accident 
has ever happened to them. When it is remem- 
bered that such extensive and fissured fields of 
nMf as those traversed by the rontes over the 
Col da G^ant, the Monoh Joch, the Weiss Thor, 
the Col d*H^rens and the Brdohe de la Meije, 
are amongst those which have been habitnally 
crossed by two guides alone, it would appear 
that the danger to such parties is almost or 
quite non-existent. It is, indeed, obvious that 
if such parties were exposed to the danger alleged, 
it would be little short of criminal to take two 
men across an ice pass and dismiss them under 
conditions which practically involve their climbing 
two on a rope. To permit guides to ran risks, 
which their employer is warned on no account 
to &oe, would be, to say the least of it, contrary 
to the traditions of Englishmen at large and the 
Alpine Clab in particular. 

The difficulty of reconciling practice and teach- 
ing on this point leads me to suppose that, 
possibly, these denunciations are levelled, not 
against parties of two mountaineers, but against 
parties of one mountaineer and one duffer. 
Politeness, that ai-ch-corrupter of truth, has, 
perchance, led our teachers to say " a party 
should never consist of less than three, of whom 
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two should be guides," in preference to saying 
that " a party should always consist of two 
mountaineers, with or without one or more pieces 
of animate higgage." It would, indeed, be pass- 
ing strange, H my old friends Alex. Bnrgener and 
Emile Rey, being seized -s^ith a desire to cross the 
Col du G^ant, were compelled to obtain the help 
of some weakly school girl, or decrepit tourist, 
brfore being able to faoe the perils of the pass! 
Yet this is the condnsion to which the doctrines 
of our prophets necessarily lead I Truly those 
who aspire to walk with the "quiet gods" on 
more than Olympian heights should shun the 
formal politeness which conceals truth and say 
their whole meaning, regardless of the feelings of 
the incompetent and the duffer. Two friends of 
mine once wished to cross an extensive Norwegian 
snow field ; being learned in the written wisdom 
of the mountains, they felt that a third man 
was essential to their safety. They found him, 
and during tlie succeeding two days were able 
to rejoice in the security so afforded ! Not only 
did he cause them to go so slowly that they were 
benighted in the most inconvenient quarters, not 
only did he do his best to drag them off the 
rocks whenever there was any possibility of his 
efforts being rewarded with success, but I am 
assured, on authority which is absolutely indis- 
putable, that he indulged, at times, in the most 
profeme and imbecoming language! From that 
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time forth my friends have been firm converts to 
the doctrine, that if from a party of three you 
abstract the weakest member, tbe party is very 
materially strengthened and improved, and that 
two competent climbers constitute a lar safer and 
better party tban the two guides and a traToller, 
so dear to the orthodox authorities on moun- 
taineering. 

Since, however, it is conceivable that an ex- 
tensive snow bridge might give wa} , and let the 
leader fall some distance before the rope could 

come into play, it may be of advantage to describe 
a method of using the rope by which, even in 
this case, a party of two should still be able to 
workout their own salvati Dn. It is a fairly well 
known fact, attested by a considerable number 
of involuntary experiments, that one man can 
hold a companion who has fallen some distance 
into a crevasse. The friction of the rope on the 
edge of the crevasse, and the splendid holding 
ground which the soft, level snow affords, enables 
the fall to he checked without veiy grave diffi- 
culty. The crucial point is, however, to get 
your companion out sgain. This, with the rope 
used in the customary manner, is impossible. 
Ferdinand Imseng * and other of the ezperi- 
meuters refened to above have tried it and 

* Happily on each of these occasions another party was 
within hail, and by ita assistance the entombed climber's 
rescue was effected. 
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failed, and their experience may, I think, be 
taken as conclusive. If, however, instead of the 
usual rope, a rope of half its weight unci stren^^th 
be used doabledy the problem is easily solved. 
Que of these ropes is provided with two loops, 
one close to each climber. In the event of a 
bridge breaking, and as soon as the fall has 
been checked, the remaining climber drives his 
axe into the snow, cuts himself free from the 
looped rope and slips this loop over the axe 
head* The position of affairB is now as follows. 
The man in the crevasse has bold of a rope fast 
to the ice-axe ; round bis waist is a second rope, 
also ronnd his companion's waist and held by bim. 
The man in the crevasse pulls on the rope &Bt 
to the axe, and the man outside pulls on the 
rope round his companion's waisi : in other words 
two men are engaged lu hfimg one. Every 
advance is made secure and permanent by the 
man outside, who hc^lds no slack in his hands 
but pushes his way back from the crevasse, step 
by step, as his companion nears the lip. Arrived 
at this point, where the ropes will have cut deep 
into the snow, the engulfed man has only to rest 
his whole weight on the rope round his waist, 
and he can then jerk the other rope free from 
the snow, and get fresh hold higher up, and, little 
by little, extricate himself. 

Whilst the rope so used is a fairly effective safe- 
guard against this danger — as efficient perhaps 

24 
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as the rope used in the ordinary way by a party 
of three — ^it may be admitted that those who hare 
a constant and irresistible impulse to plonge into 
the bine depths of orevasses woold be wise to 
travel with two or more companions. A light 
and portable windlass wonld, perhaps, be a judi- 
cious investment for any spare carrying power 
such a party might possess. Those, however, 
who have the fortitude to resist the blandish- 
iiii iits of tliv crevasse, whose ears are stuffed 
with wax and do not hear the sirens singing in 
their depths, may adopt the precantion of the 
doubled rope and feel fairly assured of its efhcacy. 
It ought, however, to be remembered that at least 
fifty feet should be put between two men, when 
they are on a glacier by themselves. 

The habit of climbing alone is open to far other 
and more serious objections. It is true that 
under very exceptional circumstances, when, for 
instance, settled fine weather has rendered every 
crevasse visible, snow fields may be crossed in the 
early morning without much risk. At such times 
I have strolled over the Trift Joch, the Weiss 
Thor, the Go! du G^ant and other passes without 
experiencing any symptom of danger; but the 
sense of loneliness, a sense which, when fog and 
mists curl ronnd the ridges, becomes almost 
painful, is apt to iiHec t a iiiau's steadiness and 
resource. It is certainly undesirable to push such 
solitary wanderings beyond very narrow limits. 
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On the other hand, nothing develops a man's 
faculties so rapidly and completely. No one 
detects a crevasse so readily as the man who is 
accustomed to traverse snow lields by himself. 
No one takes such careful note of the line of 
a«?cent as tlie cragsman who has «:,'ot to find his 
way back alone. The concentration of all respon- 
sibility and all the work on a single individual 
forces him to acquire an all-ronnd skill which is 
hardly to be gained in any other way. Climbing 
in parties is apt to develop one-sidedness. One 
man cuts the steps, another climbs the rocks, 
Slid a third always knows the way. Diyision of 
labour is donbUess excellent, and perchance 
deserves all that Adam Smith has said in its 
favour, but it does not develop the ideal monn- 
taineer. In this department of human dnty 
Mr. \Villiani Morris gives sounder advice. Of 
course this is merely another way of saying that 
the chamois hunter — i.e., the solitary mountaineer 
— is the best raw material for a guide. The fact 
that a man has been in the habit of climhnitr 
alone, means that the law of the survival of the 
fittest has had full and ample opportunity oi 
eliminating him should he be, in any way, a 
careless or incapable mountaineer. 

From the individual's point of view this elimi< 
nation may not, perhaps, appeal wholly desirable. 
Yet, judging from his habits, the faithful climber, 
carried away by altruistic feelings and thinking 
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merely of tlie welfaru of future compauions, 
prefers that the law of the survival of the fittest 
should have full scope and should pass him 
through its searching fires. Possibly critics may 
suggest other and less pleasing motives, perhaps 
I could even do so myself, but wherefore filch 
from the lurking foe the joy of a trenchant 
onslaught ? Any way, no matter what his motive 
may have been, the man so proved is quite inde- 
pendent of the rope, and moves as freely, or more 
freely, without it than with. He suggests at 
every step that he adds to the pool of safety that 
may be re<^arJeil as eiiiboditHl in it. Those, oii 
the other hand, who are imbued with the text- 
books, and fear to move hand or foot when free 
from the traiiiniels of loops and knots, insensibly 
suggest that they subtract from this same pool of 
safety. 

It must not be supposed that I am an advocate 
of solitary climbing. It requires but a trifling 
knowledge of the average amateur to feel assured 
that at least nine out of every ten will break their 
necks if they seriously attempt it. All that it is 
desirable to do, is to point out to those who wish 
to go without guides, the direction in which they 
may seek for reliable companions. The more 
orthodox method of ascending peaks, between 
two good guides, has much to recommend it, but 
its votaries bad bej=t be avoided by those who 
aspire to face the great ridges, trusting exclusively 
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in their own right arms and slowly won experi- 
enoe. 

The rope should, indeed, be regarded by each 
member of the party, exclnsiyely as an aid and 

protection to his compauions. Those who feel 
its constant use essential to their own comfort, 
should regard this as iudisputahle evidence that 
they are engaging in expeditions too difficult for 
them ; a practice which will never make good 
and self-reliant climbers. To be able to move 
safely and freely on a mountain slope should be 
the one object which the young mountaineer sets 
before himself. At occasional ''manvsis pas*' 
he may legitimately ask his companions to look 
after him and either give actual help, or rescue 
him from disaster should he slip, but this help 
should be quite exceptional. If he finds on any 
expedition that this protection is constantly 
required, he should frankly recognise that he 
is attempting work lor which he is unlit. 

The Matterhorn gives a curious illustration of 
the way in which the modern amateur i> t*niora- 
ting. The early climbers roped at the "shoulder." 
In 187B they roped at the old hut. In 1886 they 
roped some distance below the old hut. Now 
they rope at the new hut, and the exploits of a 
gentleman in 1893 render it not impossible that 
fiiture climbers will rope at the Homli. Yet 
these unfortunates £B,il to recognise that they are 
attempting work altogether beyond their powers, 
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and are being nursed and coddled by their goides 
in a way that is destractiYe of all proper self- 
respect and of every feeling of self-reUant man- 
liness. Whilst the tine mountaineer is on- 
donbtedly 

*' ... the noblest work of God," 

a thing that is poshed and hustled up peaks by 
Swiss peasants, and which is so wholly unable 
to take care of itseli tliat it cHuuot be trusted to 
sit on a crag unroped, is as contemptible an object 
as may easily be imagined. A man sliould never 
knowingly and deliberately thrust himself into 
places where he is hopelessly mastered and donai- 
nated by his environment. He who does this is 
regarded by his guides as a sort of " vache an 
lait/' a convenient source of tariffs and Trinkgeld ; 
a butt for small jokes and witticisms ; an object 
to smear with grease, to decorate with masks and 
veils, and to button up in strange, chain-dad 
gaiters ; a thing to be wound up with wine and 
brandy, and which must never be lost sight of 
till safely handed over to the landlord of an inn. 
It is diflBcult to apprehend how men, who in other 
departments of life are not wanting in a sufficient 
sense of their own personal dignity, should con- 
sent to be treated in this way. It is not, even, 
as if it were the only form of mountain expedition 
open to them. Work within the powers of the 
least competent is abundant in every Alpine 
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Talley, much of it BiUTotinded by the noblest 
scenery both of ioe and snow. The art of moan* 

taineering consists in being able to climb easily 
and securely, in being able to relate one's skill to 
the difficulties of the slopes above aad around, 
and it may, to some extent, be practised and en- 
joyed, consistently with reasonable safety and aelf- 
respect, by every man, no matter how slight his 
natural aptitude and training may be. It is 
merely necessary that he should recognise the 
limits 80 imposed. 

High proficiency in the sport is only attainable 
when a natural aptitude is combined with long 
years of practice, and not without some, perhaps 
much, danger to life and limb. Happily, the 
fiuthlul climber usually acquires this skill at an 
age when the responsibilities of life have not yet 
laid firm hold upon him, and when he may fairly 
claim some latitude in matters of this sort. On 
the other hand he gains a knowledge of himself, a 
love of all that is most beautiful in nature, and 
an outlet such as no other sport affords for the 
stirring energies of youth ; gains for which no 
price h, perhaps, too high. It is true the great 
ridges sometimes demand their sacrifice, but the 
mountaineer would hardly forego his worship 
though he knew himself to be the destined 
victim. But happily to most of us the great 
brown slabs bending over into immeasurable 
space, the lines and curves of the wind-moulded 
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cornice, the delicate undulations of the tissured 
snow, are old and trusted friends, ever luring us 
to health and fun and laughter, and enabling 
U8 to McI a sturdy defiance to all the ills that 
time and life oppose. 
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